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N WRITING of the 
flour milling industry in 
Spain it is only just to 
that it stands as 
technically as in 
country in the 
Unfortunately this cannot be 
said of Spain’s baking industry. Frank- 
ly, the making of bread in this country, 
because of a number of circumstances 
easy to explain, is in a backward state of 


say 
high 
any 


world, 


development. 

Good bread is to be found in Spain, 
nevertheless; bread that could hardly be 
bettered in quality, and the consumption 
of it is increasing. Better bread than in 
pre-war times is now being eaten in the 
rural districts and by laboring men in the 
cities. The reason for this is that during 
the war the government, in an effort to 
conserve the supply of domestic wheat, 
imposed regulations standardizing bread 
The standard flour gave the con- 
sumer who was accustomed to bread 
made from inferior wheat, or from barley 
or corn, a better loaf than he had been 
eating, at the same time affording those 
who were accustomed to high class bread a less appetizing loaf. The latter have 
since the war gone back to their original preferences, but the farmer and laborer 
have in the main stuck to the higher class of food staple. This has resulted in a 
general advancement of bread quality throughout the country. 

But Spain’s bread, though it is good, is manufactured by methods not wholly 
up to date. In 1912 there was an exposition of baking machinery in Barcelona, and 
that date marks the most notable modern improvement, namely, the use of the 
mechanical kneader. Before 1912, except for rare cases in the larger cities, kneading 
of all the bread baked in Spain was done by hand. The mechanical mixer has now 
practically wiped out the ancient form of slavery that centered about the daily 
drudgery of kneading dough by strength of arm. 


flour. 


HE baking oven that is generally used in Spain today is a simple affair, consist- 
ing of a circular cavity in one side of which is an opening for the reception of 
firewood or coal. The more modern bakeshops possess continuous ovens, so 

called because the heating is done in such a way as to permit the baking of successive 
batches of bread without loss of temperature or time. In such ovens, the furnace is 
Separated from the baking chamber. 

Under the designation of “continuous ovens” there are several systems, including 
some with a single furnace, and others with two, one on each side of the baking 
chamber, with the idea of affording a greater and more even heat. A Spanish manu- 
facturer has patented and constructed an oven with a cylindrical reel which, in 
revolving, carries rows of loaves successively to the door of the oven, so that, when 
baking is completed, they may be replaced with fresh dough, leaving the operation 
of the oven uninterrupted. The reel is put in motion either by power or by 
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Vienna Bread Machinery in a Modern Bakery of Spain 


Lhe Baking [Industry 
iM ~\pain 


BY FEDERICO P(ONTAGUD CASTELLANO 


hand. A machine for cutting the dough and the familiar cylinders for mixing it are 
the entire mechanical equipment of most of our bakeries. 

What is the reason for this stationary or even retrograde condition of the Span- 
ish baking industry? The explanation is not difficult. The new conception of baking 
machinery is based on a large production, which must not only pay the costs of 
operation but amortize the cost of installation. Most of our bakeries at present 
contain only one or two dough mixers, and one or two ovens of the familiar kind 

mentioned above. They are unable, there- 
fore, owing to their smallness and their 
doubtful importance, to adopt the new 
processes of baking, which are manifest- 
ly disproportionate to their requirements. 
This is one great obstacle, to which must 
be added the no less important problem 
of labor. Bakery workmen have by vir- 
tue of long agitation and organization 
wrested from their employers numerous 
absurd and unreasonable concessions. 
Among other things, whenever a baker 
exceeds even by a single kilo the amount 
of production prescribed as the limit for 
a single workman, he is compelled to em- 
ploy another, even though there is not 
enough work to keep him busy. Condi- 
tions of this sort have their inevitable ef- 
fect in discouraging industrial advance- 
ment. 

The labor problem multiplies the dif- 
ficulties as the size of a baking plant in- 
creases. A model plant was recently 
installed by one of the most progressive 
bakers in Barcelona, but the success of 
the enterprise was gravely endangered 
by the attitude of the employees toward 


Interior View of an Old Type Spanish Bakery in Barcelona 
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the improved machinery. Fewer and 
more skilled workmen were necessary, 
and there was a veritable battle between 
employees and employer. The former 
insisted upon retention of the old per- 
sonnel in its entirety, although many of 
the workmen were of little use except in 
the old processes. Only the firmness and 
energy of the manager was able to save 
the situation. 

Without doubt, however, there is a 
real desire in the baking industry for me- 
chanical improvement, and the proof lies 
in the existence and encouragement of 
numerous organizations devoted to the in- 
dustry’s advancement. Among these are 
El Sindicat de Industrials Flequers de 
Barcelona, which includes in its member- 
ship all the bakeries in the capital city 
of Catalan; La Federacion de Entidades 
de Industriales Panaderos de la Provin- 
cia de Barcelona, which has a membership 
extending throughout the province of 
Catalan; and El Sindicato de la Pana- 
deria de Madrid, which incorporates 
within its organization the central admin- 
istrative body of the National Bakery 
Syndicate (El Sindicato Nacional de la 
Panaderia), a society that is more theo- 
retical than active, but which nevertheless 
exercises considerable influence through 
the publication of a professional publica- 
tiotl, El Panadero Espanol (The Spanish 
Baker), which is the foremost baking 
journal in Spain. 

The establishment of a very modern 
bakery in Barcelona has already been 
mentioned. This enterprise is the pioneer 


PROBLEM 


IDESPREAD consideration has 
\ \ recently been given to compara- 

tive operating efficiency in the 
baking industry, and the significance of 
the much discussed leaks and losses in 
the shop is generally appreciated, with 
the result that correct methods for prop- 
er control thereof are being inaugurated 
in most modern plants, 

But after the bread goes out on the 
route, what then? The importance of 
route performance in relation to profits 
is becoming more recognized. How many 
have gone into the thing deeply enough 
to find that one salesman may actually 
cost the bakery money to keep him on 
his route, while another salesman may 
turn in a good profit to the baker, al- 
though having less stops than his losing 


brother? 
* 7 


CAUSES OF LOSS 

N AN intensive study recently complet- 

ed of bread route profits and losses, a 
wide variation in results has been found 
and, more than that, it has become per- 
fectly possible to put one’s finger on the 
exact cause of losses on a route, or of 
the cause of low or high returns to the 
baker. 

Instead of there being only one route 
problem, a study of bread routes shows 
that there are many. Several factors 
counting for net profit or net loss may be 
excellently handled, while another factor 
may be so poorly handled that all the po- 
tential profits leak out through that one 
escape valve. 

For instance, a baker has a gasoline 
truck on a long-pull route. Its engine 
may wear out so that it operates on a lot 
of oil and comparatively little gas, so to 
speak. The oil bill will not only eat up 
the profits, but through the loose piston 
rings will escape the morale of the los- 
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step in what undoubtedly will be a defi- 
nite development in this country of thor- 
oughly modern baking processes. The 
pioneer baker, whose venture has been 
undertaken against the derision of his 
less progressive competitors, is Don Es- 
teve Riera, who has gained a place of 
great prominence as a baker and confec- 
tioner. For a number of years he has 
been at times a student of modern baking 
processes in Germany. The fruit of 
these studies was his determination to 
set up a thoroughly up-to-date plant in 
his own country. This he has done with 
great success. 

The workrooms are constructed in con- 
formity with the most advanced ideas of 
sanitation and economy, and the mechan- 
ical processes are entirely automatic, re- 
ducing to the least possible degree the 
use of manual labor. Flour is introduced 
into a closed mixing machine which sifts 
it, removing all foreign matter such as 
bits of string, jute, etc. From here the 
flour passes by truck to the kneading ma- 
chine, which receives in a heated recepta- 
cle the proper quantities of water and 
other ingredients required for making 
the dough. 

The dough passes directly to an auto- 
matic cutting machine, which gives the 
exact weight desired. Equal in weight 
but not uniform in shape, the pieces of 
dough then go to another machine to be 
properly formed. 

The specialty of this bakery is Vienna 
bread, for which there is a large and 
growing demand. A popular form of this 


loaf is star-shaped, and for producing it 
there is a special shaping machine to 
which the bits of dough are carried by 
endless belt. This apparatus, German in 
origin, is called the Kairsersemmelwirk- 
maschine, which is the first of its kind 
that has ever been marketed in Europe, 
only two or three being as yet in opera- 
tion anywhere in this continent. 

Having received their definite form, 
the pieces of dough are passed to trays 
and thence to the fermenting chambers, 
from which they emerge ready for the 
ovens. These are technical jewels, which 
lack all the imperfections and incon- 
veniences of the ordinary Spanish bake 
oven. The fuel chambers are entirely 
separated from the rooms in which dough 
is being prepared, and access to them is 
arranged in such manner as to insure the 
greatest cleanliness. The ovens are 
equipped with steam tubes, and there is a 
special installation permitting jets of 
steam at the proper moment to give the 
loaves a crust of the brilliant bloom and 
texture demanded by, the trade. 

This installation is designed for the 
manufacture of 6,000 loaves of Vienna 
bread per hour, not more than 20 horse- 
power being required for operation. 

There are in this superb plant a num- 
ber of refrigerating rooms of easily regu- 
lated temperature, designed for the 
proper storage of materials. 

One of the conveniences unusual to 
Spanish bakeshops is a commodious ga- 
rage for the plant’s delivery trucks. 

Arrangements for the convenience of 
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employees have not been overlooked, and 
work is done under highly hygienic con- 
ditions. There are rest rooms, and wash 
rooms with shower baths. 

The retail shop room of the plant is of 
striking elegance. Walls and pillars are 
wainscoted with paneled woodwork, the 
floor is tiled, and the ceiling beamed and 
hung with an elaborate pair of glas 
chandeliers. 

A number of Italian manufacturers 
have entered the Spanish market of lat: 
with their electric ovens, and in the short 
time such equipment has been offered in 
this field it has made notable headway 
All this leads to the belief that if the bak 
ing exposition of 1912 led to the adoption 
of the mechanical kneader, which is now 
in general use, Spain is today entering 
upon what may be called the epoch o: 
automatic bake ovens. Whether heated 
by electricity, gas, coal or firewood, thes: 
new ovens at least sound the knell of th 
antiquated barrel oven generally in usc 
today and so little in conformance to the 
industrial advancement of the times. 

In summary it may be said that in the 
baking industry, which must frankly bh 
called one of the most backward in Spain 
there is a definite trend toward advance 
ment, which no doubt will result in plac 
ing it within a very few years upon the 
plane of technical perfection to which 
its importance entitles it. 

Manufacturers of baking machinery in 
America should not overlook this move- 
ment, for there is good reason to consider 
Spain a promising field for their products. 


S OF BAKERY DISTRIBUTION 


By W. C. WRIGHT 


ing salesman as well. He will feel he is 
not being backed up like his fellow whose 
delivery truck has brand new rings and 
operates in an oil-tight fashion. 

It is essential to the baker not only to 
keep check of the total sales of his sales- 
men, but to keep separate account of 
every factor entering into the salesmen’s 
success or failure. For example, how 


many stops should a salesman have? 
* * 


TOO MANY STOPS HURT 


HE number of stops may easily be ex- 

cessive. You would hardly think that 
a salesman having few stops could turn 
in a good profit, while another, having 
many more stops, would turn in a loss. 
But think it over. When a salesman has 
too much territory to cover, you take all 
the salesman out of him and make of him 
nothing but a driver. If he is always 
haunted by too many more stops to make, 
he is going to cut every stop to the short- 
est possible time. Salesmanship means 


getting acquainted with the customer, 
knowing his way in life, his habits and his 
It means keep- 


best point of approach. 


ing him sold on your product. Lose the 
contact that is essential to fulfilling these 
purposes, and your salesman might as 
well be any man who can handle the 


wheel of a truck. 
* * 


LOW AND HIGH COSTS 


HE cost of two routes was recently 

appraised. On one it was found that 
the total selling and delivery cost to the 
bakery of delivering each 100-Ib lot of 
bread was $1.68, while the cost on the 
other route was $2.18. 

Here are some of the factors that en- 
ter into the make-up of a route cost 
sheet: sales manager’s salary and ex- 
penses; cost of automobile for division 
sales manager; commissions to salesmen 
and extras; advertising; discounts and 
allowances; bad accounts; shipping 
clerks’ wages; delivery supplies ; liability 
and fire insurance; miscellaneous delivery 
expenses. 

The delivery expenses have to be sub- 
divided again into many component items 
in order to find points of leakage. You 
must keep an account of losses due to ac- 











cidents and to fines assessed on account 
of reckless driving, and expenses incurred 
through lack of care of equipment. The 
tires must be considered a special item. 
One driver may be twice as rough on 
tires as another, through sporty habits of 
making “crash” stops with the brakes 
crammed on full force. 

The cost sheet on vehicle expense should 
include these items: miles covered by each 
route; number of stops made; number of 
loaves sold per stop; cost of gasoline; 
cost of tires; cost of repairs. 

When all items were added up, in the 
case of two particular routes, it was 
found that one was turning in a vehicle 
delivery cost of 32c per 100 lbs, while the 
other route was turning in one of 84c. 

_* 
PROFITS PER ROUTE 


A* FIRST thought, the average baker 
might consider that the salesman 
with the most stops would bring in the 
most money and also the most profit, and 
he might rejoice as his salesman informs 
him that he has added five more stops to 
his route. But under close examination 
the truth appears to be that more sales 
per stop, and not more stops per sales- 
man, is the key to success. One salesman 
whose route was studied turned in a net 
profit of $1.22 per 100 lbs of bread. An- 
other showed a net loss of llc. These 
were the high and low records of a group 
of men, all driving for the same bakery. 
Now, what was the difference in route 
conditions between these two salesmen? 
An examination of the stop situation 
brought the immediate answer, the man 
turning in the high profit per 100 Ibs 
had 41 stops on his route, while the 
low profit salesman had 82. I should 
say as a conclusion, from the study of 
many cases, that no salesman can remain 
(Continued on page 348.) 
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MILLERS AND FUTURES MARKETS 
N REFUSING to adopt a resolution favoring an 
appeal to the government in the event that grain 
exchanges fail to eliminate abuses from the present 
system of future trading, the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration last week undoubtedly reflected the views of 





an overwhelming majority of members of this industry. 
But an equally truthful reflection of millers’ opinions 
was embodied in the resolution which was adopted 
c g upon boards of trade to abolish “inordinate 
sp. alation—as an intolerable evil.” 

Few, if any, millers ever have favored the destruc- 
tio. of the system of future trading. Even those who 


do sot use its facilities for hedging purposes recognize 
its .ecessity as*a price balance, at least until some 
be'cr system is created. On the other hand, there 
are few who are not convinced that, unless remedial 
I ures are undertaken for the protection of the 
m against misuse, its evils will in time overcome 
inerits and it will become, as indeed it has been 
everal weeks past, destructive of business rather 

: useful as a safeguard for normal commerce. 
These remedial measures must come from within; 
if they come from without, which necessarily would 
in full and probably unintelligent government con- 
‘ol, they would certainly mean application of the kind 
medicine which destroys the disease by making away 
th the patient. The proposals coming from the mill- 
are, therefore, moderate, sound and timely. As 
c largest legitimate users of futures market protec- 
tion, millers are willing to aid the exchanges in cor- 
‘ective action. If the exchanges fail promptly to ac- 
‘pt the offer they will convict themselves of being as 

hlind and stupid as their critics claim. 





SENATOR SHIPSTEAD CRITICIZES 

N AN open letter addressed to Mr. Julius H. 

Barnes, the Hon. Henrik Shipstead, member of the 
Senate from Minnesota, last week replied to an article 
by Mr. Barnes in a recent issue of the Nation’s Busi- 
ness and discussed at length the evils of future trad- 
ing in wheat. Senator Shipstead quotes the Modern 
Miller, The Northwestern Millér and a number of 
daily newspapers—quotations being taken from the 
Literary Digest—in support of his plea for govern- 
ment control of grain prices. 

The chief difficulty with all criticism of the present 
system of grain marketing, including that voiced by 
the Minnesota senator, is that in proposing abolition 
of the existing machinery it never provides in its place 
anything more definite than somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed “government” control. There already is “gov- 
ernment” control in the form of the regulation pro- 
vided in the Capper-Tincher bill, especially designed 
to preserve the usefulness of futures grain markets 
while keeping them under the stern hand of the gov- 
ernment. This sort of control has proved its ability to 
function perfectly in normal times, but to be no more 
restrictive than the uncontrolled market itself when 
it faces a time of great price disturbance. 

The only other sort of government control, and 
doubtless the kind that Senator Shipstead would re- 
gard as most beneficial to farmers and therefore most 
practical, is simple government price fixation, the 
same declaration of values by fiat which brought forth 
such violent protest from wheat growers when adopted 
as an emergency war measure. In a practical sense, 
such a proposal, of course, begs the question entirely, 
since it would make the wheat price the football of 
politics, create constant class warfare between pro- 
ducer and consumer, and ultimately either beggar the 
farmer or, through stimulating overproduction, place 
an intolerable burden upon the tax payer who always 
stands in the breach when government enters business. 

That the present system of marketing grain is far 
from satisfactory is demonstrated by the violent price 
movements of the past several weeks. This is, in some 
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part, merely renewed proof of the inability of a man- 
made system to regulate the inexorable forces of sup- 
ply and demand, the soil and sun and rain which 
produce wheat, and the hunger which creates the 
varying needs for it, now here and now there, on the 
surface of the earth. The plan now in use, imperfect 
almost to the point of destroying itself under violent 
stress, is merely the best so far created by the prac- 
tical men whose interest in stable markets is even 
greater than that of the farmer or his theorist friends. 

Whatever its faults, and they are many, it will not 
soon give place to any system based on a fiat wheat 
price. Senator Shipstead may take great joy of his 
own prowess in argument, but his proposal for “gov- 
ernment” control contains no more economic wisdom 
than that which now misguides Russia; and any at- 
tempt to put it into effect would come to the same 
evil end. 


THE NEW SALES CONTRACT 
HETHER or not it so intended, it is fairly 
evident that the Millers’ National Federation, 

in its adoption of an entirely new form of flour and 
feed sales contract, has put an end, for the present, 
at least, to the long pending controversy over this 
troublesome subject. Now that a new and greatly 
simplified statement of sales terms has been agreed to 
by the millers themselves, it does not appear probable 
that other alterations in standard form will be made 
as a result of further conferences with the buyers at 
a number of large terminal markets who have long 
been urging basic changes in phraseology. 

The outstanding merit of the new form is in its 
elimination of much of the detail which incumbered 
the former document, particularly in those factors 
which experience had proved to be of doubtful value. 
This applies particularly to such features as the “entry 
charge,” which originated in an attempt to charge the 
buyer a specific amount, additional to replacement 
cost, in event of his default. Not only was this not 
broadly enforceable, but long experience had shown 
that few millers ever made serious attempt thus to 
penalize their customers. 

Equally desirable is the simplified statement cov- 
ering rights of buyer and seller, especially in clear 
definition of the application of the principle of the 
carrying charge, and in placing that charge, as has 
been the trade custom for several months past, on a 
per diem basis. Removal of complicated phrasing from 
this portion of the contract form undoubtedly will 
lead to its more general acceptance and regular use 
by millers. 

It is certain that those buyers and brokers who 
have insisted that millers should make sales on a 
delivered basis will be slow to accept the new Fed- 
eration form. Equally certain, however, is the fact 
that most millers regard “f.o.b. mill” as a fundamental 
which they cannot surrender, and had the Federation 
conceded this point, it is doubtful if the new contract 
form would have been widely accepted by millers. 
In other important respects, the new contract un- 
doubtedly yields a considerable measure of compliance 
to the requirements of the Federated Flour Clubs. 

On all accounts, the new sales form is worth a trial 
on its merits, and it is greatly to be hoped that those 
who have been most active in keeping the question in 
suspense will accept the revision as a fair compromise 
and give it time to prove itself. Experience may show 
that further changes are possible and desirable. Mean- 
time, the present form is at least a vast improvement 
over the one which has long been in controversy. 





SECRETARY HOOVER’S PROPOSAL 
ECENT news dispatches carried a story to the 
effect that Secretary Hoover proposed, through 
co-operation with Attorney General Sargent, to at- 
tempt to clear away the fog of doubt which now 
mantles the legality of statistical compilations by trade 
and industrial organizations. No greater service could 
be performed for American industry, and it is to be 
hoped that arrangements can be made for carrying a 
clean cut case into and through the courts in order 
that those who are engaged in statistical activities may 
hereafter know in just what manner to proceed, with 
assurances of keeping within the law. 
Secretary Hoover himself is quoted as holding that 
data on stocks, production and prices may be misused, 
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but that this in itself does not mean that all statistical 
services should be under suspicion. All of the cases 
now pending are said to involve charges that data 
compiled by trade associations is used for the purpose 
of controlling production or prices. No doubt there 
are instances of such use, but the overwhelming pro- 
portion of production and distribution facts assembled 
by organizations are no more than commercial intelli- 
gence, without which no industry can be safely con- 
ducted. 

Flour milling has particularly suffered because of 
uncertainty regarding its rights in the collection and 
dissemination of trade data, There has never been 
in the recollection of any miller now alive any definite 
price agreement or other measure of price control 
among any considerable group of millers, yet there 
always has been so great a fear of misinterpretation 
of proper activities in the assembling and study of 
pertinent facts about production and markets that 
almost nothing ever has been attempted. It is prob- 
able that no other great industry has so limited a 
background of knowledge of itself. 

To this situation undoubtedly is due many of the 
troubles in which milling periodically finds itself. 
These mean not only loss to the industry as a whole 
and to its individual units, but in their larger interpre- 
tation represent avoidable economic waste. There is 
no real reason for the enormous erosion of flour mills 
and for the vast sums annually lost to the industry 
through their failure. Much of this is, of course, due 
to mismanagement or to the fortunes of business; but 
much, perhaps a larger part, could be prevented if 
milling had not to be conducted so much in the twi- 
light of half knowledge. 





THE MURDERED VITAMINS 
OURNING what it calls “the unseen forces in 
food,” the Ralston Purina Co., of St. 

pauses to drop a tear on the grave of its friends, the 
murdered vitamins. In a circular it says: 

“An animal or person may have an abundance of 
food of various kinds, but if it happens that the 
vitamins have been removed or killed, no person or 
animal could live for any length of time on such a 
diet. Extreme and critical cases resulting from low- 
vitamin diets are so serious that they are easily recog- 
nized—rickets, partial paralysis, beri-beri, malnutri- 
tion, actual stomach troubles. When food is deficient 
in vitamins, it causes defective teeth, bleeding gums, 
loss of weight and energy, and loss of appetite. Avoid 
menus made up largely of white bread, lean meats, 
potatoes and white wheat cereals.” 

This seems a numerous charge to bring when its 
sole purpose is the selfish and wholly commercial one 
of stimulating the sale of ground whole wheat for the 
making of breakfast porridge. 
cern over the “dull minds or disease threatening the 
lives of boys and girls” when it is expressed in adver- 
tising intended to attribute a medicinal quality to a 
simple dish of wheat gruel. Apparently the new fash- 
ion in developing a market for any food product is to 
claim for it the curative properties of horse liniment 
or a corn plaster, and to warrant it a corrective for 
every ailment, from pip to housemaid’s knee. 

Publicity, the resentment engendered of common 
sense and, finally, acts of Congress and state legisla- 
tures, forced manufacturers of patent medicines to 
limit the claims made for their nostrums. Reputable 
newspapers have long refused to print the advertise- 
ments of the multitude of “cures” which formerly 
preyed upon the gullible. Apparently the place of 
these has been taken by food manufacturers, who can 
find no better way to market a simple and doubtless 
healthful cereal product than to indict other perfectly 
sound foods with charges amounting to manslaughter. 

There are few unwholesome foods, and the people 
of this country are undoubtedly the best fed and best 
nourished in the world. Normal appetite and the wide 
variety of foods available at the corner grocery assure 
a fairly balanced diet for every one. Why, for the 
selfish purpose of creating demand for one kind of 
package, attribute qualities of unhealthfulness to the 
wholesome products in other kinds of packages? It 
is a mean and essentially dishonest kind of business, 
no matter whether undertaken by the shyster with a 
nostrum or by a concern otherwise so highly reputable 
as the Ralston Purina Co. 


Louis, 


How deep is the con- 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Apr. 19 Apr. 21 
192 4 923 


Apr. 18 Apr. 11 


Minneapolis ...170,498 155,736 





St. Paul 6,731 4,725 
Duluth-Superior 12,870 3,100 
Milwaukee .. 6,650 6,500 


196,749 170,061 199,433 266,430 
142,228 187,067 203,214 190,771 


Totals 
Outside 


mills*. 


3 8 402,647 457,201 
30,600 33,600 


Ag'gate spg..3: 
St. Louis .. 





St. Louist 34,600 41,900 40,300 
Buffalo 162,960 122,510 110,605 
Chicago 20,000 34,000 17,500 
Kansas C ity. 90, 386 87,702 95,000 
Kansas Cityf.. 271,954 249,460 
OMMRA 26.0500 10,492 15,670 
St. Joseph $6,888 ...... 
PD. ancedces 15,309 15,800 
Wichita ...... 31,386 2.000. 
lee 31,700 19,700 
J. eee 75,977 58,460 


8,576 10,550 


Indianapolis .. 
107,517 96,820 


Nashville** 





Portland, Oreg. 27,303 38,427 28,260 
Seattle ....... 4.360 35,723 25,535 
TOSOEE .ccsise 9,560 13,143 18,160 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 19 Apr. 21 


April Ly April ha 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 33 42 
Bt. POG) ccscsoccs 31 22 16 57 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 8 24 28 
Milwaukee ....... 55 54 ee 36 
Outside mills* ... 39 46 50 47 
Average spring. 34 35 39 44 
Bt, TOBE cccvsess 23 24 48 67 
Oe, SI caccnes 40 41 48 52 
MOMEERIO cc cescccee 68 73 74 66 
 scceecees 50 68 85 43 
Kansas City ..... 60 61 58 71 
Kansas Cityt .... 45 47 54 50 
OMARA ccccccccee 64 63 42 68 
St. Joseph ....... 49 48 78 
BOSIMR coccecevere 54 39 38 34 
WGKA .coccerses 40 36 48 68 
.... Sarr 55 61 69 41 
...... Peer re 48 49 58 42 
Indianapolis ..... oe 31 43 46 
Nashville**® ...... a 52 52 50 
Portland, Oregon. 55 44 61 49 
OREEIO ccecsccves 9 8 68 48 
po ee 12 17 23 32 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by a group of southwestern 
mills outside of Katsas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 





CLUB CHANGES ITS NAME 


St. Louis Flour Men Alter Organization 
Style—Problems of Flour Industry 
Discussed 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—A discussion of the 
evil practice employed by some flour 
salesmen in urging a buyer to purchase 
simply because the price offered at the 
moment is below his bookings, an ad- 
dress on traffic problems by Charles Rip- 
pin, traffic commissioner and secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, and an 
outline, by Roger Annan, of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., of some of 
the difficulties that must be overcome by 
the grain trade of the country, were the 
features of a dinner and business meet- 
ing held by the St. Louis Flour Club 
(the new name for the Flour Trade As- 
sociation of St. Louis) at the Gates- 
worth Hotel on April 16. 

Mr. Rippin, first called upon by J. O. 
Morrissey, vice president of the club, 
who presided in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Joseph H. Albrecht, in speaking 
of the early days of the exchange, which 
was organized in 1832, traced the usage 
of the Mississippi River as a_ traffic 
artery and expressed regret that flour 
shippers are not now taking as much 
advantage of the river as they should. 
He said that if the mills in this market 
were equipped to deliver their product 
direct to the barge line, as the grain 
elevators are, they could obtain rates as 
advantageous as those obtained by grain 
shippers. 

The probable sweeping investigation of 
freight rates was mentioned by Mr. Rip- 
pin, who then turned his remarks to the 
any quantity rate situation in the South- 
east, which has existed since the Civil 
War. He explained that in every other 
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section of the country there is a proper 
spread between car lot and less than 
sar lot shipments, and as millers in every 
territory ship into that section, the entire 
industry is affected by the rates. The 
difficulty in getting these rates changed, 
he explained, is caused by the railroads 
claiming that such a change would bring 
their earnings down below the point 
specified by law. While there is no ob- 
jection to the railroads being assured of 
a reasonable return, the statement of a 
definite figure frequently causes injustice 
to shippers. 

Mr. Annan’s remarks, while of par- 
ticular importance and interest, were in- 
formal in nature. He spoke of the re- 
cent wide fluctuations in the grain mar- 
ket and its effect on flour distributors. 
He expressed the belief that some stabil- 
izing influence will soon exert itself to 
lessen the daily fluctuations of the mar- 
ket. 

One other speaker, P. J. McKinney, 
manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was called 
upon, and he explained some of the re- 
lief work done by his company in south- 
ern Illinois after the recent tornado. 

In’ a general discussion following the 
speakers, the question was brought up 
as to whether a broker earned his com- 
mission when a sale is accepted by both 
the buyer and seller, or when the flour is 
actually delivered and paid for. It was 
agreed that this depended largely upon 
the agreement the hoster had with the 
seller. The practice of urging a buyer 
to contract for flour that he does not 





need, simply because he can buy it cheap- 
er than the figure at which he has other 
flour booked, was condemned. 

The George P. Plant Milling Co., the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Dr. Carl 
G. Hinrichs were elected to regular mem- 
bership in the club, and Charles Rippin, 
secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
was elected an honorary member. The 
bylaws were amended to change the 
name of the organization and to specify 
that meetings be held at least bimonthly, 
instead of quarterly. A committee, con- 
sisting of P. J. McKinney, Harry Less 
and V. H. Glosemeyer, was appointed to 
investigate the advisability of forming a 
plan for exchanging credit information. 

The dinner, the first of the kind at- 
tempted by the club, was attended by 
30 members and guests. It is intended 
to hold these affairs bimonthly in the 
future, and judging from the first one 
they will go far to make the St. Louis 
Flour Club a success. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BUYS GOULD CAKE MAKING SYSTEM 

Kansas City, Mo.—Milton Peterson, 
Peterson Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
installed the Gould system of cake manu- 
facture in his company’s plant, it was 
announced last week by George Gould, 
president America’s Quality Bakery, 
Kansas City. Mr. Gould, who perfected 
the system, expects to develop the mar- 
keting of it in the near future. It is 
claimed that manufacturing costs are 
halved by means of the process. 
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Lonpvon, Ene., April 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Business is very slow, owing to 
continued fluctuations. Mills offer Cana- 
dian top patents at 49s 9d@50s 9d ($8.:34 
@8.51 bbl), export patents 47s 9d (38 
bbl), May seaboard, and spring wheat 
patents 46s 9d ($7.84 bbl) upward. Kan- 
sas offers are too dear. Australians are 
offered by resellers at 43s 6d ($7.29 bbl), 
c.i.f. Home milled straight run is selling 
equal to 45s ($7.54 bbl), c.i.f. 

Hamburg reports English mills are do 
ing a fair business, owing to their ability 
to make quick shipments. Stocks and 
arrivals are light. Spot flour is selling 
at a premium of 30c over c.i.f. offers. | t 
is expected that Russia and Czechos].- 
vakia will shortly enter the market. A 
quantity of flour rejected at Danzig is 
being offered back to Hamburg. There 
is a good demand from Poland, but 
financing is difficult. Mills offer Cani- 
dian exports at $9.40@9.50, Kansas pat- 
ents $9.25@9.40, and English paten's 
$8.75@9, April-May wat 

. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leadi:g 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May Jul 
Sere 152 143 144% 145 
WS wvceve 145 138 136% 138 
Be sccess 151% 142 143% 144 
. a 147% 138% 139% 140 
20 150% 140% 142% 14: 
21 150% 140% 1414 142 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July Bed Jul 
Die es eos 144% 135% 53% 139 
. eee 137% 130% 198% 134 
Bvecenee 144% 134% 155 137 
| eee 142% 131% 150% 134 
Be reews 142% 133 152% 136 
BS+ceawe 143% 133 152 136 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May Jul 
BBvevce - 157% 154% 146 145 
rer 148 5% 146 138 137! 
|: Peres 156% 153% 144 143 
Bei acees 154 149% 141 140 
mes was 156% 153% 142% 142 
) ere 155% 152% 141% 141 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May Jul 
BOseveds 106 109% 99% 102 
_ ete 102 106 95% 99°, 
|) re 106 110% 100% 103) 
| sere 106% 110% 99% 103 
err 109% 113 102% 105° 
| ee 108% 112% 109% 105 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
> lan May July May July 
40% 42% 37% 38 
39% 41% 36% 37 
41% 43 37% 387 
41 42% 37% 385 
41% 43% 38% 39! 
41% 43% 38% 39! 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
| Fre 113 109% 105 1031 
eee 103% 101 98 97! 
ae 110 107% 103 103 
re 108 105% 100 99) 
 PEEEee 109 107% 101% 1024, 
Detaccan 108 107 100% 101%, 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May May July 
BB. veces 280 275% 2743, 
| | eee 273% 269% 2691 
| ee 274% 270% 271 
| Ae 272% 270 271 
are 274% 270% 271! 
31. 273 268% 270% 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
 @  SPrererrererrer 12s 3%d 12s 2%d 
PB PREP Re lis 9%d Ills 9%d 
Po ES ere eT lis 5%d Ills 6%d 
y Serer rererr lls 8%d Ils 9%d 
y, I, MERE ee TEE Te lis 4%d lls 5%d 
Be BE skeen cecsreene lis 9%d Ills 9%d 





QUESTIONNAIRE ON EXPORT TERMS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—An attempt is be- 
ing made to gather information from all 
exporting millers in the United States 
and Canada relative to terms used in do- 
ing business with Latin American coun- 
tries. A questionnaire sent out last week 
from the office of the secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League was the 
result of a resolution passed at its last 
annual meeting early in April. 

The questionnaire asks what per cent 
of business is done cash on arrival of 
draft, the per cent 30 days after arrival, 
and the per cent 60 days after arrival. 
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MARSHALL HALL BUYS 
KEHLOR FLOUR MILLS 


Large St. Louis Grain Concern to Operate 
Mills and Elevators—First Adven- 
ture in Milling Field 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—It has been announced here 
that Marshall Hall, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co., St. Louis, has purchased the 
entire business and property of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co. This is one of 
the oldest milling firms in this city, and 
its property consists of a 3,000-bbl flour 
mill and a modern grain elevator on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi River, 

with a capacity of 600,000 bus. 

The transfer of the property will be 
made immediately, and it is Mr. Hall’s 
intention to operate both the mill and 





the elevator. 

The Marshall Hall Grain Co. is one of 
the largest grain firms in this district 
and. although milling is a new undertak- 
ing for it, its reputation in the grain 


industry would indicate its undoubted 
ss in the milling field. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


suce: 





IS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 

‘0 EQUIP MILWAUKEE PLANT 
\LWAUKEE, W1s.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mi. Co, has been awarded the contract 
to equip the elevator and plant to be 
erected immediately by the William O. 
Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, in connection 
with its linseed oil mills at North Mil- 
woukee. The contract for the building 
proper has been placed with the Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Co., Chi- 


Cit 


AL! 


oO. 

the building will be of six stories, 
fireproof, and will contain the latest de- 
velopments in flaxseed cleaning machin- 
cry as made by Allis-Chalmers engineers. 
While the building will provide increased 
elevator capacity, one of its principal 
objects is to improve facilities for prop- 
erly cleaning and handling the raw ma- 
terial, 

“The United States grown flaxseed 
coming to market is getting dirtier every 
year, and unless the crusher is equipped 
with modern cleaning facilities to sepa- 
rate foreign matter from it he cannot 
hope to produce a uniform high grade 
of oil or meal,” said W. H. Eastman, vice 
president. “Our new installation will 
operate on the ‘streamline’ method. This 
provides for continuous movement of the 
material from the time it is unloaded 
from cars until the various finished prod- 
ucts reach the respective storage bins. 
The machinery is so arranged that the 
material passes from one machine to an- 
other by gravity, each machine auto- 
matically doing its part and sending the 
finished products away to be binned.” 





NEW YORK COMPANY OWES MUCH 


A schedule of assets and liabilities of 
the American Foreign Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, with which Theodore 
Photiades, now under serious charges in 
Greece, was connected, was filed last 
week. It shows listed assets of $545,920, 
the main items of which are stock 
amounting to $490,959, unliquidated 
claims of $39,445, and cash $10,675. In- 
cluded in the ist of secured and unse- 
cured creditors are numerous banks and 
manufacturing companies, and two flour 
mills, the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, being named as unsecured for 
$7,525 and the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler, Neb., for $10,000. 
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The continued erratic action of the wheat market last week depressed the 


flour trade still further. 


Buying was light. 


The break in wheat induced tem- 


porary activity in flour, but this was checked by wheat’s subsequent recovery, 
and the net business remained, as for several weeks past, confined principally 


to filling current requirements. 


Flour prices declined during the seven days ending April 22. 


Spring wheat 


mills lowered quotations 20@35c bbl, hard winter wheat mills 20@40c, and soft 


winter wheat mills 10@15c. 


In the hard winter list, clears were weakest. 


Flour output last week was appreciably under that of the past two years 
at this season, and registered a slight decline from the previous week’s low 
record. Spring wheat mills operated at 34 per cent of capacity, against 35 
last week; hard winter mills continued to operate at slightly more than half 
capacity, and soft winter mills between 40 and 50 per cent. 








CONTINENTAL BAKERY MERGER 
BUYS OCCIDENT BAKING CO. 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Negotiations, which have been under way for about 
six weeks, have been concluded whereby the Continental Baking Corporation, 
of New York, acquires the business and properties of the Occident Baking 
Co., of Minneapolis. The transfer of the physical properties has not yet been 
made, but will be as soon as the details can be worked out. 

.The Occident Baking Co. owned modern plants in Minneapolis and Madi- 


son, Wis. 


The Minneapolis plant, the largest in the city, is equipped with two 


70-ft gas fired traveling ovens, each of which has a capacity of 4,000 loaves per 


hour. 


The other equipment is in keeping. 


The Madison bakery, while much 


smaller, is a model one in every respect. 
The officers of the Occident Baking Co. are: Harold R. Ward, president; 
Charles G. McGlashan and John D. Rafert, vice president; J. C. McIntyre, 


treasurer; G. C. Lehman, secretary. 








BELLEVILLE FLOUR MILLS 
WRECKED BY TORNADO 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., April 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—A miniature tornado demol- 
ished the Belleville (Pa.) Flour Mills, on 
April 19. The wreckage caught fire and 
destroyed machinery which had been in- 
stalled only a few months, while 3,000 
bus grain, 15,000 bbls flour and 300 tons 
feed were destroyed. The mill was op- 
erated by Post & Kurtz, who estimate 
their loss at $100,000. They intimate that 
the mill will be rebuilt. 

C. C. Larus. 





FUNERAL OF J. LYNCH 
Sauina, Kansas.—The funeral of Jack 


‘Lynch, head of J. Lynch & Co., this 


city, and one of the most prominent 
grain dealers in the Southwest, was held 
April 16 at Salina. It was largely at- 
tended, many millers and grain dealers 
being present. All of the grain firms of 
the city closed while the services were 
being held. 

Mr. Lynch, who was only 33 years old, 
died April 13 in New York City of can- 
cer of the blood. Just prior to his death 
he was planning to go abroad to place 
himself in the care of some noted Euro- 
pean physicians. 

Mr. Lynch helped to organize and act- 
ed as manager of the Weber-Freeman 
Milling Co., which later became the 
Weber Flour Mills Co. He resigned and 
entered the grain business about three 
years ago. 


LIBERTY MILLS SOLD 
BY ORDER OF COURT 


NasHviLLE, Tenn.—The Liberty Mills, 
among the oldest flour mills in the South- 
east, with a capacity of 4,000 bbls flour 
daily, was sold by auction here on April 
18. The Fourth and First National 
Bank was the purchaser, with a bid of 
$130,000. About six months ago the mills 
became financially involved, owing about 
$250,000, the bank being the largest credi- 
tor. 

Joun Lerper. 





TO CONSIDER TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


The traffic department of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, is paying 
particular attention to the possible ac- 
tivities of various traffic leagues of the 
country on the Smith-Hoch resolution, 
which calls for an investigation of the 
rate situation on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. Edward P. Costello, assistant 
traffic commissioner, attended a meeting 
of the Southern Traffic League in At- 
lanta, Ga., April 17-18, when this ques- 
tion was considered, and also the any- 
quantity rate situation. 

Charles Rippin, secretary and traffic 
commissioner of the exchange, will at- 
tend a meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League in Indianapolis, 
April 28, to consider this resolution. Mr. 
Rippin stated last week that, according 
to a preliminary report of a special com- 
mittee, it is very improbable that any 
action will be taken at this meeting. 





I. K. RUSSELL LEAVES 
AMERICAN BAKERS’ ASSN. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—After three and a half 
years as editor of Baking Technology, 
I. K. Russell is leaving the staff of the 
American Bakers’ Association May 1, to 
engage in similar work in the electrical 
field. In addition to editing Baking 
Technology, Mr. Russell has been en- 
gaged in general publicity work for the 
industry. 

“It has been a beautiful adventure,” 
he said on finishing his work at the 
American Institute of Baking, “to see 
the remarkable advances of the baking 
industry toward the place that rightfully 
belongs to it in the great family of 
American industries. While I“have been 
at the institute I have seen the miller 
and baker strike hands in fellowship and 
co-operation, and both work for a great- 
er place in the sun for breadstuffs. In 
the same way the breadstuffs industry 
as a whole is finding its place in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Its fine new home in Washing- 
ton I always think of as the national 
home of industry in general, just as the 
American Institute of Baking is grow- 
ing to be the national home of the bread- 
stuffs industry in particular.” 


S. O. Werner. 
SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS NAME 
T. M. CHIVINGTON, SECRETARY 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, at a directors’ meeting 
held on April 16, appointed T. M. Chiv- 
ington, of Chicago, secretary of that or- 


* ganization. 


Mr. Chivington, who will take up his 
position on May 1, has been secretary of 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
for the past five years, where he has ren- 
dered most valuable service and was in- 
strumental in greatly increasing its mem- 
bership. He will leave the federation in 
the healthiest condition it has experi- 
enced for years. Mr. Chivington has had 
considerable experience in traffic matters, 
having held important positions with dif- 
ferent railroad companies. 

His first experience in organization 
work was as president of the American 
Association of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, which he held for 10 years. Dur- 
ing the war he became identified with the 
Wathen Milling Co., which had then just 
built a large corn mill at Louisville, Ky. 
He later became secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of White Corn Millers 
and secretary of the United States Maize 
Products Export Association. 

A meeting of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation was held at St. Louis on 
April 18, when Mr. Chivington’s resigna- 
tion was regretfully accepted. A com- 
mittee consisting of E. S. Miller, chair- 
man, C. A. Godfrey, R. B. Lancaster, W. 
W. Marshall, L. H. Dieckman and C. Thi- 
bauldt, was appointed to draw up a reso- 
lution commending Mr. Chivington’s 
services. At this meeting Reynier Van 
Evera was elected secretary, and it was 
resolved to move the headquarters to the 
Victor Building, Kansas City. 

FARMERS’ EXCHANGE BUYS MILL 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, Mass., 
has bought the Clover Leaf plant here 
of the Arcady Farms Milling Co. C. B. 
Lee, formerly with the Maple Flakes 
Mills, Inc., will manage the Buffalo plant. 
The mill has been closed for the past six 
weeks, but will recommence operations 
on May 1. 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to Th® Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 21. 


quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent........ $8.10@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ........ 7.70@ 8.20 
Spring Great clear ........... .. 6.85@ 7.20 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.90@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........... 7.30@ 7.80 
Hard winter first clear ..... 6.60@ 7.05 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.10@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight ........ 7.65@ 8.05 
Soft winter first clear .......... 6.60@ 6.70 
I INE, og ose bs cv ecdes 6.40@ 6.60 
i ee 6.10@ 6.30 


Family patent 

a ee $9.40@9.80 (49's) 
San Francisco... oe @ sees 

*Includes near-by straights. 


prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, 


flour per bbl of 196 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus t Nashville 
$8.20@ 8.60 a ee $7.90@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8.85 $8.60@ 9.10 $8.50@ 8.76 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.65@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 
8.00@ 8.20 a ae 7.60@ 7.90 8.50@ 8.60 8.20@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.55 8.10@ 8.65 a Pee 
6.90@ 7.10 occeQ@eovece 6.75@ 7.10 - @ 7.30 7.80@ 8.40 0600 @ecce 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.35 ses eer, frre 
a Oe 7.45@ 8.30 7.50@ 7.80 «ees @ 9.00 8.40@ 8.90 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.15 8.65@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 
ee wh 6.65@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.30 8.60@ 8.75 7.85@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 ....@.... 8.15@ 8.65 ie Pe 
oe Bec 5.95@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.85 co ee Beeee cove Geese wee. Fee coce cess sweeten Lire nO «ces 
@.. rr. 7.80@ 8.10 8.50@ 8.75 eT er 8.40@ 8.65 Tees rer 8.35@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 10.00 @10.50 
ma A i iv 750@ 785 8.25@ 8.50 $8.50@ 8.90 *7.90@ 8.15 *8.00@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 
seawes cous 6.60@ 6.90 seco Gaess op eeQpoence rs ee [toot seen 7.75@ 8.00 ee ne 7.50@ 17.75 
6.10@ 6.15 a eer soca 2 Tee coos Mevee 6.65@ 6.90 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 17.75 rr, Jere coee@ ecce 
4.90@ 5.00 i<oneee we Pere 6.70@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.90 5.60@ 5.90 ce we cows 7.20@ 7.40 so@evcs eee «a6 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.00@7.50 (49's) $7.00@7.50 (49's) Pre, rere $8.00@ 8.50 $7.70@8.25 
ee ere @.... @ cone @® cove cece ccd 


¢tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION ADOPTS CODE OF ETHICS 


THE MILLERS’ CODE 


ESOLVED, That in compliance with the program of the 

United States Department of Commerce for the elimina- 

tion of waste in distribution and for the adoption of 
simplified business practices and uniformity of method and 
forms; to promote equality of competition and facility in in- 
terpreting such competition; to eliminate unsound, unbusi- 
ness-like and unethical practices; and to promote the highest 
standard of business ethics and conduct,—the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation has adopted and urges the adherence of its 
members to the following Code of Ethics and Business Prac- 


HICAGO, ILL.—The two-day ses- 
C sion of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, held here Thursday and 
Friday of last week, probably accom- 
plished more constructive work for the 
advancement of milling than any previ- 
ous meeting within the life of the organi- 
zation. 

In four brief sessions, definite action 
was taken covering: 

The adoption of a “code of e thics,” 

a concise statement of those simple 

rules which should guide the busi- 

ness conduct of every miller. 

Adoption by unanimous vote of a 
new form of sales contract eliminat- 
ing much of the useless phraseology 
which has so long incumbered that 
document. 

Initiation, through the establish- 
ment of a “controllers’ council,” of 
a plan having for its purpose the ul- 
timate working out of a standard 
cost accounting system for flour 
millers. 

Resolution calling for committee 
to deal with problem of consolidated 
buying through bakery mergers and 
chain stores. 

Resolution that grain exchanges 
should themselves take measures to 
protect the system of future trading 
against periods of inordinate specu- 
lation and appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with representatives 
of exchanges in working out a plan. 

Increase of members of the ex- 
ecutive committee to 11. 

Summary of the action taken on im- 
portant subjects follows: 

Uniform Sales Contract.—A shortened 
and simplified form of sales contract 
was unanimously adopted without any 
discussion or arguments. Carl W. Sims, 
Frankfort, Ind., chairman of the com- 
mittee on sales contract, presented the 
proposed form, and -said that if it was 
adopted he hoped an effort would be 
made to have it used generally. His 
committee members had been working 
the past year to arrive at some settle- 
ment, and were told they would get no- 
where if they attempted to revamp the 
old contract. They had received in- 
structions to draw up an entirely new 
contract, but to retain all essentials of 
the old form, To the surprise of the 
officers and most millers in the room 
there was not a dissenting vote when the 
chairman put the question. 

Controllers’ Council—The executive 
committee’s recommendation that a con- 
trollers’ council be appointed was unani- 
mously carried. This provides for the 
appointment of a council of not less than 
35 nor more than 50 persons (officers, 
members or employees of firms members 
of the Federation), which shall co-oper- 
ate with the executive officers of the Fed- 
eration in formulating and securing the 
adoption of a uniform accounting sys- 
tem or systems for the milling industry, 
and to which, as the president or execu- 
tive committee shall from time to time 
direct, shall be referred, either in a meet- 
ing called, or by mail, any question which 
may arise in connection with the formu- 
lation of a uniform system of account- 
ing. The resolution provided that the 
council may act through an executive 
committee of 11 members, and may ‘have 
other committees as it desires. The 
president and secretary are ex-officio 
members of the council. 

Charles R. Stevenson, Stevenson Cor- 
poration, New York, ably led the dis- 
cussion on this matter. He said it was 
essential to get more definite statistics 
and data regarding the milling industry, 
and enumerated a number of facts that 
have to be gathered. He urged that-an 
outside industrial engineering concern be 
called on to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of cost systems used in the industry. 
The millers seemed very enthusiastic over 
this proposal, and some said it was one 
of the most important steps taken by 
the Federation since its reorganization. 

Code of Ethics——Sydney Anderson 
made some very timely remarks on the 
proposed code, the text of which appears 
in an adjoining column. “Harmony is 
possible in the milling industry only if 
we are able to bring out the spiritual 
forces behind our actions,” he said. He 





tices: 


1. We will strive to maintain the highest excellence in 
quality, merchandising service and business practice in order 
that we may have respect for our products and that others 


may respect them. 


We will deal honorably with our com- 


petitors, our customers and the public, and we will refrain 
from any action, method or practice which if indulged in by 


a competitor we would regard as unethical, 


unbusiness-like. 


unsound, or 


2. Sales of flour should be made for delivery within 


not to exceed 60 days. 


3. Prices of flour or other mill products shall not be 


guaranteed against decline. 


4. Flour and other mill products shall not be consigned. 
(Consignment means delivery by shipper to customer, agent 
or broker for sale at a future time at an undetermined price.) 

‘5. All carload sales should be made on sight draft or 


arrival draft terms. 


6. All sales shall be subject to confirmation at home or 


duly authorized office of mill. 


7. Millers’ National Federation Package Differentials 


shall be strictly observed. 


8. Charges shall be assessed and collected from the 
buyer in all cases where shipping directions are not received 
within contract time, at the rate of 1/3c per bbl per day for 
flour and lc per ton per day for feed. 

9. Millers’ National Federation Uniform Sales Contract 


shall be used in all cases. 


10. Millers shall not give rebates, premiums, donations, 
or subsidies in the merchandising of their products. 

11. There shall be no so-called bargain day sales. 

12. It is recommended that mills issue a fair list price 


and adhere strictly to it. 


Revision should be made only when 


there has been sufficient change in costs of production to 


justify it. 


13. After prices have been advanced, no sale shall be 


accepted at previous prices. 


14. It is recommended that sales prices reflect cost whe 
a profit based on the cost of replacement of raw material and 
a cost of operation and sales reflecting the normal average 
capacity actually operated by the industry, not exceeding 55 


per cent. 


15. It is recommended that reports of unethical and un- 
commercial practices of competitors be accepted with the 
utmost caution, and that no action be predicated thereon 
unless and until the authenticity of such reports is confirmed 
by inquiry from the competitor or competitors involved. 


Interpretation of and adherence to this code by millers 
is within the conscience and good faith of each miller, but 
the Federation urges that the essence and value of this code 
lies in voluntary and universal adoption of and adherence to 
its principles at all times and under all circumstances. 








had come to believe that what was need- 
ed was a revival of spiritual and moral 
forces. Practical measures, he said, were 
useless unless the spiritual forces that 
would bring harmony could be aroused, 
and there must be behind the code of 
ethics an honest seeking to enforce them. 

Proposed Agreement with Shipping 
Interests.—President Anderson intro- 
duced a resolution proposing a basis for 
settlement of loss and damage claims 
arising from ship’s negligence, accepted 
perils of sea excepted. This was passed. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“The ability of American exporting 


millers to compete with foreign mills for 
business abroad is dependent, not alone 
upon such rates of transportation as will 
make possible competition in price, but 
such conditions surrounding loading, 
transportation and delivery as will make 
possible the delivery of flour to importers 
abroad in substantially as good condi- 
tion as it can be delivered by the foreign 
competitor. 

“The conditions under which flour is 
loaded, transported and unloaded ex-ship 
are directly affected by the basis upon 
which and the conditions under which the 
liabilities of the carriers for loss and 


damage arising from ship’s negligence 
are accepted and paid. Therefore, the 
conditions and agreements for the ac 
ceptance and settlement of claims for 
loss and damage, especially under tl. 
all-risks insurance plan, under whic} 
flour is now shipped, is of first impor 
tance to American exporting millers. 

“If appropriate conditions surround 
ing loading, transportation and unload 
ing of flour are to be maintained in ac 
cordance with the requirements of th 
all-risks insurance plan, in which th 
Millers’ National Federation is vital] 
interested, the basis upon which clain 
are to be accepted and paid by the cai 
riers must be the subject of agreeme 
between the carriers, exporting miller-. 
importers and underwriters. 

“F. H. Price, acting for the Miller 
National Federation, has undertaken |. 
secure agreement with the various pa: 
ties involved to such a basis of sett] 
ment. The Millers’ National Federativ 
indorses and approves his efforts in th 
direction, and expresses its opinion th 
the following basis of settlement shou 
be approved by the interests involved: 

“(1) Provided the loss or damage do: 
not arise from excepted perils: 

“(2) We agree to recondition at o1 
expense, or at our option to pay tl 
cost of reconditioning, caked flour in e) 
cess of seaboard exceptions, and furth 
agree to pay for the net short weight 0 
sound flour arising from such recond 
tioning,—subject to the allowance for r 
conditioning and short weight not ex 
ceeding 742 per cent of the sound valu 
at continental ports and at the agree 
flat allowances, as fixed from time t 
time in the customary manner at Britis! 
ports. It is understood that these allow 
ances refer to ordinary damages; ex 
traordinary damages will be settled o1 
the ascertained net loss. 

“(3) We will pay for short weight o 
flour arising from torn and broken bag 
in excess of seaboard exeeptions, unles 
it is shown that the loss arises from in 
sufficiency of the bag or sewing. In cas: 
torn and mended sacks excepted at th 
seaboard are not weighed at that time 
the average loss in weight from suc! 
bags as ascertained by the Eastern Clain 
Conference (conference of _ railroa 
claim adjusters) and promulgated in 
their rule, shall be considered as the los: 
in weight from such bags, which may b: 
credited against outturned loss oi 
weight. 

“(4) Claims as enumerated above wil! 
be settled on the basis of agreed dam- 
ages as between your regularly appoint 
ed surveyors, consignees or their agents, 
and our representatives, and such set- 
tlements shall be considered a full and 
complete discharge of our undertaking 
under the terms of this agreement. 

“(5) Claims for taints shall be as- 
sessed without delay, and without preju- 
dice on a basis of agreement between 
your regularly appointed surveyors, con- 
signees or their representatives and our 
representative. Such claims shall be 
paid by the shipowner—as thus assessed 
on his" liability being agreed, or estab- 
lished.” 

Trading in Futures—A number of 
millers expressed themselves forcibly 
about the option markets. Conditions 
have been intolerable, it was pointed out, 
and the belief was that grain exchanges 
should correct the situation themselves. 
A resolution was prepared by a commit- 
tee consisting of B. J. Rothwell, Harry 
G. Randall and George S. Milnor, and 
unanimously passed, calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to deal 
with grain trading abuses. The text of 
this resolution appears in an adjacent 
column. 

On this committee are President Syd- 
ney Anderson, chairman; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y; Harry G. Randall, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; P. D. 
MeMillan, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; George S. Milnor, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill. 

Concentrated Buying.—B. J. Rothwell 
introduced a resolution calling for a 
committee of five to consider the effect 
of bakery consolidations upon flour buy- 
ing and to “report to the executive com- 
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GRAIN TRADING ABUSES AND BAKERY MERGERS CONSIDERED 


LEGITIMATE GRAIN TRADING 


ESOLVED, That trading in futures is a necessary factor 


mittee at an early date by what legiti- 
mate means the interests of buyer and 
seller may equitably be accommodated.” 

On this committee Mr. Marr appointed 
President Sydney Anderson, chairman; 
B. J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. 
and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Bos- 
ton; Thad L. Hoffman, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Samuel Plant, 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; 
H. lL. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 

Articles of Organization—Amend- 
ments to the articles of organization, 
recommended by the executive commit- 
tee, were passed. These are as follows: 

Article 13, section 1, revised to read: 
There shall be an executive committee of 
11. 10 of whom shall be appointed by 
the board of directors either from their 
own number or from the membership of 
the Federation at large. The chairman 
of ‘ne board shall be a member of this 
cor:mittee and shall preside. Six mem- 
ber- shall constitute a quorum. 

-ctions added to article 13: 

‘-ction 2. The executive committee 
shail cause to be carried out policies 
adopted by the board of directors or by 
reyvlar meetings of the Federation. In 
th: interim between meetings of the 
bourd of directors the executive commit- 
tee shall exercise the functions of the 
bo:rd and shall be responsible to the 
bosrd for its actions. 

‘ction 3. The executive committee 
shall have authority to fill vacancies on 
the committee caused by death or resig- 
nition of members, and shall advise 
m<mbers of the board of directors, either 
in meetings or by mail, of the filling 
of such vacancies. 

‘ection two of article nine, which read 
tht the chairman of the board had no 

‘ except in a case of a tie, was re- 
} led. 

lembership and Dues.—H. L. Beech- 
er, chairman of the committee on mem- 
bership and finance, made a supplemen- 
ta! report, which stated that, after care- 
ful consideration and analysis of the 
various items which constituted the an- 
nual budget for the current year, as sub- 
mitted by the officers of the Federation, 
ihe committee recommended that the 
hasis of assessment for the current year 
he the same as that used last year, name- 
ly, .0012c per bbl. The committee re- 
ported that the output represented in 
membership at this time was 71,605,947 
hbis manufactured in 1924. Using the 
basis of assessment, this indicates a rev- 
enue for the current year of $85,927.14. 
While this does not quite equal the 

mount proposed by the annual budget, 
ihe committee was confident that, with 
the expansion of the Federation’s activi- 
ties, a sufficient number of new members 
will be secured to make up for the dif- 
ference. The convention adopted the 
recommendation and set the dues at 
0012e per bbl. 

Feedingstuffs Rules.—A. R. Kinney, a 
member of the committee on feedstuffs, 
spoke against the recommendation of the 
‘hanges proposed in feed trading rules 
as regards rule No. 8. His contention 
was that a miiler would not be allowed 
to purchase feed from another miller if 
he found himself short, although a job- 
ber had this right. A miller would have 
to furnish feed of his own manufacture, 
and his motion that the report of the 
committee on feedstuffs be adopted elim- 
inating approval of the change in rule 
No. 8 was carried. This means that the 
Federation approves the changes adopt- 
ed by the National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation, with the exception of rule No. 
8, which will remain unchanged. 

American Flour in Greece.—President 
Anderson stated that protest had been 
made to the State department against 
the restrictions upon American flour in 
Greece. The Greek authorities on Dec. 
31 last issued a protocol practically pro- 
hibiting the importation of American 
flour, although a postponement of this 
date had been secured to June 1. Presi- 
dent Anderson announced that, just 
prior to his leaving Washington, definite 
instructions had been given by the State 
department to representatives at Athens 
to make formal protest against the re- 
Strictions. 


in the economic marketing of grain. 
should be confined to its legitimate purpose. 


Such trading 
Inordi- 


nate speculation, of which the widely fluctuating markets of 
the past several months have given renewed evidence, is an 
intolerable evil, destructive of legitimate business, and should 


be abolished. 


We urge upon the exchanges themselves the 


prompt elimination of this vast, indiscriminate speculation, 
and the formulation of such regulations as may restore trad- 
ing in futures to its original and only justifiable purpose; be 


it also 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chairman of the board to consider methods, to confer with 
officials or committees of the grain exchanges regarding the 
removal of the existing recognized abuses, and to take such 
further action as they may find expedient. 

—Resolutions adopted by the Millers’ National Federation at the annual 


meeting in Chicago. 








Decimal Weight Bill_——The convention 
went on record as being in favor of the 
legislative committee continuing its ef- 
forts to have the decimal weight bill 
passed by Congress. 

Operative Millers’ Convention.—Presi- 
dent Anderson called the members’ at- 
tention to the fact that the Association 
of Operative Millers is to hold its annual 
convention at St. Louis, June 1-6. He 
praised the work being done by this as- 
sociation, and urged millers to help make 
this convention a success by allowing 
their superintendents and head millers 
to attend. 

American Institute of Baking.—The 
matter of appointing a committee to con- 
fer with a similar committee from the 
American Institute of Baking on sub- 
jects of mutual interest was left entirely 
to the executive committee. 

Directors.—The following directors 
were elected: B. W. Marr, Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio; George P. Ur- 
ban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; 
James Ford Bell, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Robert Henkel, Commer- 
cial Milling Co., Detroit; Thomas L. 
Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; A. 
C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles T. Johnson, Home 
Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; 
H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; W. L. Harvey, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; Henry M. Allen, Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio. Charles R. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont., was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of S. B. McNear, Sperry 
Flour Co., who resigned. 

Officers.—The officers follow: B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
chairman of the board; H. S. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vice chairmen; Syd- 
ney Anderson, Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent; A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; E. S. Wagner, Chicago, traffic 
director; F. H. Price, 25 Beaver Street, 
New York, export agent; Reed & Rog- 
ers, Chicago, official counsel; Herbert J. 
Campbell, Chicago, commerce counsel. 

Executive Committee.—H. L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 


James F. Bell, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; C. B. Jenkins, No- 
blesvillé (Ind.) Milling Co; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
Mill & Elevator Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla; W. H. Joyce, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco; Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. 
Y; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va; L. A. Valier, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Entertainment.—A well-attended ban- 
quet was held the evening of April 16 
in the ballroom of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, which was the official convention 
headquarters. Curtis M. Johnson, of 
Rush City, Minn., was the only speaker, 
and he gave a most unique and inspira- 
tional address. President Anderson pre- 
sided. Beautiful souvenirs were pre- 
sented to the ladies. On Thursday after- 
noon the ladies attending were taken on 
shopping tours through the large stores, 
and on Friday morning they enjoyed a 
long auto trip through Chicago’s park 
systems. 


MR. BLISH OPENS MEETING 


In his opening remarks, T. S. Blish, 
chairman, said that in a large measure 
the activities of the Federation during 
the past year had been concerned with 
“the preliminary work of educating the 
fraternity in the reorganization plan, in 
increasing the membership under that 
plan, and in the development of a defi- 
nite program of activities.” 


MR. MARR LOOKS AT THE FUTURE 


B. W. Marr, in assuming the chair, 
looked to the future of the Federation 
and the industry. He was of the opin- 
ion that conditions in the industry as a 
whole were “not as bad as pictured by 
some, not as good by any means as pic- 
tured by others,” and that the true 
situation was found in the mean some- 
where between the two. 

“Apparently, from this time forward, 
more particularly than during the year 
just past, the Federation and its officials 
will be on trial,” said Mr. Marr. “Wheth- 
er or not the former will be given a fair 
trial remains to be seen. That the Fed- 
eration can be made a vital force for the 





follows: 


Plant. 


COMMITTEE ON BAKERY CONSOLIDATIONS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the closing session of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion meeting here a resolution introduced by B. J. Rothwell was passed as 


“Resolved, That as the continuous rapid expansion of concentrated buy- 
ing through consolidation of formerly independent bakeries, of previously 
combined bakery groups and of retail distributors present problems of vital 
importance to the flour milling industry, a committee, of which the presi- 
dent be one, be appointed by the chairman to consider and report to the 
executive committee at an early date by what legitimate means the inter- 
ests of buyer and seller may equitably be accommodated.” 

This committee consists, in addition to the president, Sydney Anderson, 
of H. L. Beecher, chairman, B. J. Rothwell, Thad L. Hoffman and Samuel 











benefit of the industry as a whole is quite 
true, provided the members are willing 
to make it so. In its final analysis, the 
Federation is the membership, and it 
can be no greater vehicle for good than 
its members make it. It cannot do any- 
thing for the industry at large that the 
individual members are not willing to do 
for themselves. In any movement of the 
sort contemplated, leadership is neces- 
sary, but however wise this leadership 
may be, whatever of merit the policies 
presented may have, these alone cannot 
go far. 


PROFITABLE FLOUR MAKING 


“We are faced with the fact that there 
is capacity in the United States for mak- 
ing a great deal more flour than can 
possibly be marketed, the owners of 
which apparently feel they must operate 
to capacity, and this probably is the pri- 
mary cause of 90 per cent of our trou- 
bles. Assuming that we are all engaged 
in this business primarily for profit (and 
not much respect can be had for one not 
in business for profit), it should be in- 
cumbent upon every individual miller 
and corporation in the industry to care- 
fully and accurately arrive at the cost 
of producing a barrel of flour, such cost 
not premised on 80, 90 or 100 per cent 
operation, but upon the quantity of flour 
his capacity should turn out annually 
when related to total capacity for mak- 
ing flour, and this in turn related to the 
quantity that can be profitably marketed. 

“Unless we are willing to consider this 
as a real premise and foundation on 


* which to rear our structure, there is little 


to be gained by a discussion of details, 
methods, or whatever name you choose 
to give it. If, however, we are willing to 
actually determine our costs on an out- 
turn not exceeding 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, add to this a profit, and adhere 
to this policy, a great deal of the mass 
of details that in the past have worried 
us will solve themselves. The experience 
of those engaged in this industry as wel! 
as in others is that a competitor making 
money is much more approachable, much 
more amenable to reason, much more 
ready to consider suggestions for the im- 
provement of the business as a whole, 
than a competitor who is losing money.” 


REPORT ON SHIPPING PROBLEMS 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Fed- 
eration, reviewed the conditions that 
have governed transportation of flour to 
Furope since the World War. He had 
just returned from a three months’ tour 
of Europe. Competition there, he said, 
was yearly becoming more and more 
keen. In general, his outline of Furo- 
pean conditions of trade and finance re- 
capitulated the observations that were 
published in full in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 15. 

Mr. Price complained that the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation had not lived up to its 
agreement with the Federation upon 
safeguarding the interests of flour ex- 
porters, although arrangements to this 
end had been accepted by most of the 
other steamship companies. 

Marked improvement in the handling 
of American flour was noted by Mr. 
Price in European ports. 

INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 

The report of A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary-treasurer, called attention to the 
fact that on March 31, 1925, membership 
in the Federation represented an output 
of 68,907,907 bbls, against 57,654,169 ir 
the previous year, using 1923 output fig- 
ures as a basis for comparison. 

Mr. Husband reviewed the work of 
his office during the past year, calling 
attention to the bulletins that have been 
sent out upon various matters of vital 
interest to the industry, and referring 
to the series of important meetings of 
millers in various parts of the country 
which were addressed by the president, 
Sydney Anderson, and Mr. Husband. 

Cash on hand on March 31 was re- 
ported to be $26,426.42. 


TRAFFIC MATTERS 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Federation, reported upon his activities, 
and upon pending issues that are of im- 
portance to millers, notably the Hoch- 
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UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT AND ACCOUNTING PLAN APPROVED 


Smith Congressional resolution directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make alterations in the freight rate 
structure in the interest of agriculture. 
Mr. Wagner called attention to a meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, which will discuss the subject 
in Indianapolis, on April 29-30. 

As chairman of the grain products 
committee of the Mid-West Regional Ad- 
visory Board, Mr. Wagner reported that 
he had been in close touch with the grain 
products industries in the Central West. 
“From our own knowledge as to condi- 
tions,” he reported, “and from reports 
received from other regional boards, we 
are pleased to advise that during the ex- 
tremely heavy movement of freight this 
past fall and winter, service rendered by 
the railroads has been very satisfactory, 
mills reporting that cars, with few ex- 
ceptions, have been plentiful and with 
practically no delays in movement.” 


SEVERE FOREIGN COMPETITION 


R. F. Bausman, chairman of the com- 
mittee on export trade, spoke of efforts 
to maintain the ocean rate differential 
between flour and wheat, and of the seri- 
ous situation which has developed in con- 
nection with adjustment by steamship 
companies of claims for loss and dam- 
age. He referred to the action of the 
Greek government in establishing unfair 
and discriminatory restrictions affecting 
importation of low grade American 
flours. Secretary Kellogg, he said, had 
promised to go into the matter carefully. 
Mr. Bausman said, in this connection: 

“This flour trade is of considerable 
importance to a large group of millers in 
our Federation. Also, it might be added 
that the United States import trade with 
Greece is of still greater importance to 
that country, and the Greek government 
may not wish to do anything to destroy 
good will in this country. 

“Letters received from European flour 
importers indicate that some of the new- 
er foreign representatives of American 
mills are misrepresenting the grades of 
flour they are selling. American flours 
are so well established on the other side 
that certainly it is not necessary to mis- 
represent or incorrectly describe the 
flours American mills are exporting. 
Practices of this kind harm the entire 
export trade. 

“In the final paragraph of my last re- 
port the statement was made that there 
were encouraging signs of an improve- 
ment in export trade. That certainly was 
the situation at that time but, unfor- 
tunately, speculative advances in wheat 
could not be followed by importers of 
flour unaccustomed to assuming risks in- 
volved in purchases at the prices that 
ruled some weeks ago. As a result we 
have seen increased exports of the raw 
material and a reduced volume of export 
business in flour, a very unsatisfactory, 
uneconomic situation, Foreign mills have 
offered very severe competition, and in 
some cases have even become exporters 
to other countries. American millers 
have faced unusual conditions in all for- 
eign matters.” 

DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 

Referring to the failure of Congress, 
at its last session, to pass the decimal 
weight bill, Thomas L. Moore, chairman 
of the committee on legislation, said: 

“This bill, or similar ones, have been 
before Congress for several sessions. 
The hearings before the House commit- 
tee on coinage, weights and measures 
have resulted in favorable reports on 
the bill. The proper departments of the 
government have highly approved and 
supported this bill actively before the 
committee, but the final test—“passage 
by Congress”—in every case has failed. 

“The question suggested to your com- 
mittee is, ‘Are millers and others fight- 
ing this standardization of weights on 
the “gum shoe” method?’ If they are not, 
why should the decimal weight bill al- 
ways meet sufficient opposition in Con- 
gress to delay action so that the bill dies 
on the calendar? 

“The decimal weight bill is a good one. 
It is constructive legislation which should 
commend itself to Congress on its own 
merits. It does away absolutely with the 
chance of deception in the sale of short 
weight packages to the ignorant buyer.” 
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Federation Uniform Sales Contract 


Contract No. 


following commodities, F. O. B. cars, 
freight allowed to 

sixty (60) days, payable on 

lading attached, through 

Bank of 
Routing 
Seller shall 


Date ae 
sell(s), and 


buy(s) the 


, for shipment within 


draft with bill of 











PACKAGES PRICE PER 
QUANTITY | ComMODITY |—————7——xinD UNIT 
(Bbl., Ton or (Flour, Feed, Size Wood. Cotton Brands (Bbl., Ton or 
Cwt.) Etc.) } | Ete : : Cw.) - 
mae = 
TIME OF SHIPMENT. Ble. OR “govern a bbls. on...-.------- : 
p eeittcarteleitiel I, BB sc csercsnarscscsonnenS siccscencconsonmnens bbls. On........ prienectnnesie - 
PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS. Millers’ National Federation Package 


Differentials in effect at time of contract govern. 


COLLECTIONS. 
be responsible for payment. 


SHIPMENTS. 


Where buyer designates the collecting bank, he shall 


Title to shipment(s) shall not pass until full payment. 


Buyer shall furnish seller shipping instructions (and on sales made on a bulk 
basis, the necessary packages) at least fourteen (14) days before the time of 


shipment.’ 


RIGHTS OF THE SELLER. The seller may cancel this contract if there 


is any unpaid past due bill, or if the property and assets of the buyer are in 


liquidation. 


If the buyer fail to furnish shipping instructions or packages as herein 
provided, the seller may (1) cancel the contract, or (2) terminate the contract, 
the buyer to pay to the seller the difference between the contract price and the 
seller’s cost of replacement, or (3) extend the contract thirty (30) days, the 
buyer to pay to the seller, as a carrying charge, one third of one cent (4c) 
per day per barrel on flour and one cent (1c) per day per ton on feeds; demand 
draft covering such charge may be made upon buyer when shipping instruc- 


tions are due. 


If the buyer shall fail or refuse to pay for any shipment under this con- 
tract, then the seller shall resell such shipment and the buyer shall pay all loss, 
damage and expense arising from such refusal. 


RIGHTS OF THE BUYER. 


If shipments are not made by the seller 


within the time of shipment, unless for causes beyond seller’s control, buyer 
may (1) cancel the contract, or (2) terminate the contract, the seller to pay 
to the buyer the difference between the contract price and the market value of 
the commodity covered by this contract at the date of default at the point of 
delivery, or (3) extend the contract thirty (30) days, subject to a reimburse- 
ment charge to the buyer of one third of one cent (*4c) per day per barrel on 
flour and one cent (1c) per day per ton on feeds. 

THIS CONTRACT CANNOT BE MODIFIED OR TRANSFERRED 
WITHOUT THE WRITTEN CONSENT OF BOTH PARTIES. 


This contract is subject to confirmation by the seller at : ; 
“Seller. 
By. 
Buyer. 
By 


Confirmed by 


Date 











ATTENDANCE LIST OF MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION MEETING 


California 
W. H. Joyce, Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Washington, D. C. 
Sydney Anderson, president 
tional Federation; Herman Fakler, 
National Federation. 
THlinois 
George W. Ziebold, Waterloo Milling Co., 
A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., 
Waterloo; S. O. Werner, A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller; A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation; Richard 
Pride, John E. Bacon, H. F. Ferguson, D. 
FE. Hobelman, C. W. Bransford, American 
Miller; Newton C. Evans, W. H. Sanderson, 
J. H. Welcome, E. Sherwood, L. A. Koch, 
National Miller; J. Manasse, Werthan Bag 
Co; W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co; George 
L. Sparks, Charles M. Yager, H. E. Cotter, 
Modern Miller; J. T. Caldwell, Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co; E. S. Wagner, traffic 


Millers’ Na- 
Millers’ 


director Millers’ National Federation; Rich- 
ard Goodman, Robinson Mfg. Co; L. J. 
Weitzman, Weitzman Milling Co; O. N. 
Raschke, Victor Chemical Works; John I. 


Logan, C. W. Partridge, Industrial Appli- 
ance Co; A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly; 
E.-M. Paget, Continental Chemical Corp; 


Kenneth S. Templeton, James S. Templeton 
Sons; J. C. Adderly, Integrity Mutual Casu- 
alty Co; Allen M. Reed, Federation counsel, 
Reed & Rogers; J. N. Frankel, Grain Mar- 
keting Co; Otto Waitzmann, Edward R. 
Bacon Grain Co; T. M. Chivington, secretary 
American Corn Millers’ Federation; =. 
Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co; T. W. Brophy, 
Jr.. W. M. Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co; Charles H. Meyer, broker, Chi- 
cago; Alvin E. Ponder, A. L. Gilster, Gilster 
Milling Co., Steeleville; C. B. Cole, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester; F. T. Jacobi, 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville; Grover G. 
Jones, Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy; J. 
L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta; BE. M. 
Sparks, George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., 
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Alton; John Huegely, Huegely Milling Co 
Nashville; O. J. Meredith, Crete Mills, Px 
oria; C. A. Ogden, Commander Mill Co 
Peoria. 

Indiana 


John A. Reis, I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evan 
Co., Indianapolis; Cloyd Loughry, Loughry, 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monticello; Kar 
H. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., Franklin 


Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg’ Rolle: 
Mills Ca., Lawrenceburg; Malcolm Ww 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Charl 


T. Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., Moun 
Vernon; August J. Ziliak, Ziliak & Schafs 
Milling Co., Haubstadt; B. H. Wood, B. Rk 
Rood & Son, Valparaiso; T. S. Blish, A. A 
Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour; W. | 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute; ( 
B. Jenkins, Don B. Jenkins, Noblesvill 
Milling Co., Noblesville; Carl W. Sims, Sim 
Milling Co., Frankfort; J. G. Igleheart, Ed 
gar A, Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evansvill« 
Towa 

I. W. Shambaugh, Shambaugh Milling Co 
Clarinda; C, R. Kerr, Martens & Ketel 
Milling Co,, Sioux City. 

Kansas 

Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., D 
S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
David G. Page, Thomas Page Milling Co., A 
Fassler, Willis Norton & Co., Topeka; © 
S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., J. §S 
Hargett, Robinson Milling Co., Salina; E 
A. Nelson, Williamson Milling Co., Clay 
Center; Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City; W. G. Moodie, Welling 
ton Milling & Elevator Co., Wellington; J. F 
Enns, Enns Milling Co., Inman; E. B. Hack 


ney, Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 
Kentucky 
G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co 
Louisville; Joseph Le Compte, Lexingtor 
Roller Mills Co., Lexington. 
Maryland 
Clarence M. Stickell, D. A. Stickell & 
Sons, Hagerstown, 
Massachusetts 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling 


Co. and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Bos- 
ton; Elmer E. Dawson, Blake Milling Co., 
Boston. 
Michigan 
Frank T. King, Charles Doyle, King Mill 
ing Co., Lowell; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzi« 
Milling Co., Quincy; Ralph A. Voigt, Frank 
A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Fred E. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Er- 
nest C. Stott, Franklin Edwards, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; Frank B 
Drees, secretary Michigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation, H. C, Breisch, Christian Breisch 
& Co., Lansing; S. H. Heywood, Heywood 
Milling Co., Jackson; Frank De Roo, Penin- 
sular Milling Co., Flint; George E. Melvin, 
F. W. Richey, Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac; 
Thomas H. Hyslop, Ovid. 
Minnesota 
B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., J 
H. Mullikin, Washburn Crosby Co., Charles 
T. Olson, Commander Mill Co., C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, 
A. C. Loring, John S. Pillsbury, H. H 
Whiting, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., H. J. 
Pattridge, R. T. Beatty, The Northwestern 
Miller, Stuart W. Rider, Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., George Livingston, V. C. Douglas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, William Fulton, 
King Midas Mill Co., E. J. Judd, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; W. B. Webb, 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha; H. L 
Beecher, J. F. Armstrong, Eagle Roller 
Mill .Co., Richard Swartz, New Ulm Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm; F. J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona; W. F. Kelm, St. Paul 
Milling Co., St. Paul; A. L. Goodman, Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., B. Stockman, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth; F. E. 
Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; F. 
A. Ruenitz, Springfield Milling Co., Spring- 
field; W. S. Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing; Richard A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; M. P. Fuller, Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., Waseca; Curtis M. Johnson, 
Rush City. 
Missouri 
O. Holliday, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Samuel Plant, E. L. Stancliff, George P. 
Plant Milling Co., H. G. Craft, Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., E. T. Stanard, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Louis A. Valier, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., William Murdoch, 
Chase Bag Co., E. J. Zirnheld, Zirnheld 
Flour Co., J. G. Schmitz, E. F. Meyer, Meyer 


Milling Co., F. E. WBichler, secretary St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, H. A. Porter, Modern 
Miller, D. L. Beyer, P. V. Kolb, Provident 


Chemical Works, John O. Ballard, Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., A. C. Robinson, Hunter- 
Robinson Milling & Grain Co., George F. 
Powell, Powell & O'Rourke Grain Co., W. O. 


Bartholomew, St. Louis; Samuel Sosland, 
Southwestern Miller, C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, Harry 


G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling Co., Hugo 
Roos, Modern Miller, C. M. Hardenbergh. 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inec., Thad L 
Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., J. L. 
Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
R. E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, J. 
B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
F. L. Williamson, Williamson Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph. 
Nebraska 

A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., Omaha; John E. Jacobson, Thomas 
P. Crawford, Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lexington. 

New York 

Robert R. Barr, Barr Shipping Corpora- 

tion, F. H. Price, export agent Millers’ Na- 
(Continued on page 363.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

It is almost impossible to find a miller 
who has a good word for the flour mar- 
ket. The majority say that seldom have 
conditions been as dull as at present. 
Many of them have $9.50@10 flour on 
their books, but they cannot get buyers 
to order it out. The latter, if they re- 
quire some for near-by needs, want to 
buy on the present market and let the 
higher-priced contracts stand, evidently 
in the hope that the market will later 
advance and absorb their losses. 

‘The present apathy on the part of 
buyers is only what might be expected, 
millers declare. No sooner are they able 
to vet customers interested, and sales 
bocked or pending, than the wheat mar- 
ke! breaks. 

Millers feel that what is needed is 
some stabilizing influence—something 
that will keep the market steady, and 
inc'iil a little confidence into the trade. 
Should such a thing happen, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that good buying 
would follow. 

‘he only activity last week was dis- 
plied April 16-17. On those days sev- 
eral mills reported sales aggregating 35 
to 55 per cent of capacity... During the 
remainder of the week, it is doubtful if 
bookings represented more than 15 per 
cent, 

faney and first clear flours are fairly 
firm, holding close to patent basis, but 
second clear is dragging and weak. Most 
mills have second clear on hand, but are 
unable to dispose of it, even at an un- 
usually large discount under first clear. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 





April 21 Year ago 

hort patent, 98-Ib 
‘ee ee $8.20@8.60 $6.35 @6.95 
Stundard patent ..... 8.00@8.20 6.20@6.40 
second patent ....... 7.75@8.00 6.05@6.20 
‘ancy clear, jute.... 7.35@7.55 ....@.... 
‘irst clear, jute 6.90@7.10 4.50@4.70 
second clear, jute... 4.35@5.00 3.25@3.50 

*140-lb jutes. 


DURUM 

Durum millers are simply marking 
time, awaiting a revival of activity on 
the part of macaroni manufacturers. 
The latter have been doing very little in 
the last 80 to 60 days, and show no in- 
terest whatever in semolinas. Millers are 
having trouble in getting enough orders 
to keep going; recent outputs indicate 
several mills idle. The trade is not load- 
ed down, however, so that there ought to 
be some fresh buying soon. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 4%c. Dur- 
um clears apparently are no longer 
wanted. Millers have recently tried to 
interest exporters, but without success. 
This grade is quoted nominally at about 
$5.50 bbl, in jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending April 18, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 30,- 
979 bbls durum products, compared with 
29,058 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers report continued dullness. 
Domestic buyers show no interest what- 
ever. Sales for several weeks have been 
below normal in volume, and orders on 
mill books are steadily decreasing. Prac- 
tically the only business reported in the 
last week was one or two small lots of 
pure white sold to eastern exporters. 
While all grades have declined, the dark- 
er varieties are the weakest. . 

Pure white is quoted at $6.10@6.15 
bbl, pure medium $5.65@5.75, and pure 
dark $4.90@5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,740 bbls flour, compared with 
11,706 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12 were in operation April 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 


South, Phoenix, Graham and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), E 


and rye mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly ° Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 548,700 170,498 31 
Previous week 548,700 155,736 28 
Wee? BOS. sis ccas 564,600 186,538 33 
Two years ago... 561,100 236,940 42 
Three years ago. 546,000 184,045 34 
our years ago.. 546,000 226,170 41 
Five years ago... 546,000 371,535 68 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,700 bbls last week, 1,600 
in the previous week, 964 a year ago 
and 1,714 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 


nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, ’ 


South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 382,290 148,959 39 
Previous week 432,390 191,792 44 
WOOP OOO siciccs 426,690 207,239 49 
Two years ago.. 367,440 186,308 51 
Three years ago. 415,890 181,020 43 
Four years ago.. 414,690 173,315 41 
Five years ago.. 424,260 125,233 29 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Mch., 14 62 72,315 210,084 232,269 7,024 3,877 
Mch. 21 62 72,315 207,768 230,833 6,120 1,388 
Mch. 28 62 72,315 209,777 218,694 6,749 1,377 
April 4 62 72,315 194,384 198,217 6,038 1,224 
April 11 61 72,065 191,792 226,270 4,278 485 
April 18 54 63,715 148,959 182,293 1,995 357 


WHEAT 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
is necessarily quiet, due to the very light 
receipts. Hardly enough is arriving to 
establish a market, and no difficulty is 
experienced in disposing of it. Millers 
are still looking for high protein wheat 
and, in the absence of this, display more 
interest in the medium grades. The lat- 
ter have advanced somewhat, compared 
with the options, eastern buyers com- 
peting with city millers and elevator 
companies for the offerings. 

Premiums are firm at 4@50c bu over 
May for No. 1 dark spring, 3@48c over 
for No. 1 dark northern, and 2@40c over 
for No. 1 northern. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
18 was $1.3954@1.85, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.383%4@1.55. No. 1 dark closed 
April 21 at $1444%,@1.75\%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4344@1.45%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
18 was $1.35@1.73%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.28@1.53%. No. 1 amber closed April 
21 at $1.3814,@1.551%4, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.314,@1.42\4. 

Based on the close, April 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.26; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.27; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.24; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 


merce on April 18, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1925 1924 

No. 1 dark .....3,679 4,031 

No. 1 northern.3,320 1,116 

No. 2 northern. 989 1,755 

Others . 4,267 7,002 
Totals 5,799 





Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 18, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ..81,949 78,341 104,156 77,107 
Daluth «2.0% 93,182 27,419 60,284 38,438 


175,131 105,760 154,440 115,645 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending April 18, and 
the closing prices on April 20, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 96c@ 
$1.05 4, $1.0314@1.05%2; No. 3 white oats, 
375% @40c, 3912@40c; No. 2 rye, 99¥ac@ 
$1.1144, $1.03%@1.05%; barley, 69@86c, 
70@86c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





Apr. 19 Apr. 21 Apr. 2: 











Apr. 18 Apr. 11 1924 1923 19 
Corn ... 740 839 1,527 331 1,965 
Oats ..18,504 19,992 3,687 8,592 20,684 
Barley. 1,810 2,032 379 682 631 
Rye .... 947 974 7,909 3,417 54 
Flaxseed 366 361 105 6 991 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is lc less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 12-18, with comparisons: 
-- Shipments 


7~Receipts 
. 1925 1924 


1925 1924 





Wheat, bus..667,190 665,600 724,740 616,280 
Flour, bblis.. 8,073 28,676 177,458 228,785 
Millstuff, 

SOME occces 1,243 10,137 11,362 
Corn, bus.... 41,140 112,420 191,820 
Oats, bus... .336,350 ¢ 1,786,900 813,960 
Barley, bus..119,280 296,050 202,500 
Rye, bus.... 45,600 43,500 37,000 
Flaxseed, bus 92,720 43,000 23,800 20,910 

CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$22.50@ 23.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .....cceece 3.15@ 3.20 
gS Perr rerery t 6.10@ 6.15 
Rye flour, pure dark* ........ 4.90@ 5.00 
Whole wheat fiour, bblft ...... 7.60@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
SS a a ee @ 2.63 


40.00 @ 40.50 
tPer bbl in 


ZAMGSOE Of MORIF cosvcccccccces 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The eleventh formal meeting of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board of 
the American Railway Association was 
held in St. Paul, April 21. As usual, the 
meeting attracted a great many shippers, 
particularly millers and grain dealers. 
The reports of the various committees 
showed that there had not been a serious 
complaint in regard to car service in the 
Northwest on this crop, due to the effi- 
cient work of the advisory board. Steps 
will be taken at once to insure a plentiful 
supply of cars for the movement of this 
year’s crop. The name of the board is 
to be changed to Shippers’ Advisory 
Board. 

CO-OPERATIVE’S CONTRACT UPHELD 

The Minnesota supreme court, in the 
case of the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ 
Co-operative Marketing Association vs. 
William Huggins, Jr., found in favor of 
the association, as the contract entered 
into by the association and the wheat 
grower was equally binding to both, and 
that either was entitled to redress should 
the other default. 

In his opinion, Chief Justice Wilson 
said: “If one or more members may re- 
gard their contracts with impunity and 
a loss occurs, there is no way to meet 
such loss, and if it may be said to be a loss 
that must be met by the members who 
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remain, then it is obvious that few per- 
sons would join or remain members. The 
consequence would be so serious to plain- 
tiff that the remedy at law is wholly in- 
adequate, nor can it be said that the legal 
remedy is either full or complete. 

“The only adequate remedy is an in- 
junction preventing the members from 
breaching their contracts, and thus forc- 
ing the delivery of the wheat to the asso- 
ciation. The members’ breach of such a 
contract is so fraught with consequences 
to both the association and the individual 
members thereof that equity cheerfully 
puts out its restraining hand with the 
admonition that the member under such 
circumstances must not violate the cove- 
nants he has voluntarily assumed. He is 
not compelled to grow wheat, but as long 
as he produces within the period of the 
contract, he must not sell to any one but 
plaintiff, and he is thus indirectly or neg- 
atively required to perform the obligation 
of his contract.” 


ZINSMASTER ENTERTAINS TRADE 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
has issued invitations to a dance on the 
evening of April 22, given in honor of the 
retail grocers, their clerks, and families. 
Refreshments will be served. The com- 
pany recently held a public reception at 
its plant in Duluth, at which it was esti- 
mated the attendance was 3,000. 

NOTES 

Otto Bresky, of Seaboard Flour, Inc., 
Boston, visited Minneapolis April 21. 

F. H. Price, of New York City, has 
been in Minneapolis calling on exporting 
millers. 


F. A. Ruenitz, president Springfield 


_(Minn.) Milling Co., Ine., attended the 


Federation meeting in Chicago last week. 

C. W. Truesdell, district salesman in 
Illinois for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., has moved from Minneapolis to 
Peoria. 

From the present outlook, the first 
eastbound steamers of the 1925 season 
on the Great Lakes should clear from 
Duluth-Superior about April 25. 

John H. Peek, manager Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo, visited the trade 
in Minneapolis during the week with his 
local representative, KE. B. Murphy. 

The University Farm, St. Paul, has is- 
sued an interesting circular on poultry 
feeds, giving directions for preparing 
dry and moist mashes and mixing scratch 
feeds. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 21 as follows: 
sight, $4.79; three-day, $4.78%; 60-day, 
$4.75. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.80. 

Leslie R. Olson, chief chemist for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
returned last week from a business trip 
to the company’s plants at Moose Jaw 
and Calgary. 

H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., expects to leave about July 
1, with Mrs. Beecher, for a short vacation 
trip in Europe. 

For the first three months of this year, 
the sales of Carter disc separators were 
the largest in any like period since the 
€arter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. started in busi- 
ness five years ago. 

Washburn Crosby Co. representatives 
visiting headquarters in Minneapolis this 
week include George W. Trice, New York 
City, A. L. Tucker, Scranton, Pa., and 
C. B. Lott, northern Michigan. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 
shipped a special trainload of flour, con- 
sisting of 40 cars, April 17, over the Soo 
Line and the Ann Arbor. The shipment 
was delivered at Toledo April 19, having 
been in transit only 474% hours. 

The district court at Minneapolis has 
issued a temporary restraining order en- 
joining the bakery union from interfer- 
ing with the business of the People’s Bak- 
ery, Inc. The latter claimed that its 
workers had gone out on strike and were 
picketing in front of its establishnrent. 





It is privately reported that Italy will 
need to import 24,000,000 to 28,000,000 
bus wheat from now to the end of the 
season. 





Of the total area of Argentina less than 
8 per cent, or about 55,000,000 acres, is 
under cultivation. 
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KANSAS CITY 

A further decline of 75c bbl in flour 
prices last week failed to establish the 
confidence of buyers in current values, 
and new business continues light. Sales 
last week were 20@30 per cent of ca- 
pacity, but a few mills sold as high as 
50 per cent. Prices are $1.50 lower than 
a fortnight ago, and slightly over $3 low- 
er than the high point reached several 
weeks ago. 

Buying is almost entirely for current 
needs, and individual orders are small. 
Southwestern mills continue to feel keen- 
ly the competition being offered by the 
Northwest and other sections. Recent 
offerings of flour in St. Louis by a Min- 
neapolis company were about 10c bbl 
under prices quoted by Kansas City con- 
cerns, whereas the spring wheat flours 
are usually 50c@$1 bbl over hard win- 
ters, in that market. Cash wheat pre- 
miums in Kansas City are partly respon- 
sible for this condition. 

Millers in the Southwest do not concur 
with the opinion that the larger bakers of 
the country have contracted for enough 
flour to last them until the new harvest. 
Field men for companies in this section 
report that most buyers will need to 
purchase a 30- or 60-day supply before 
the new crop flour may be had. It seems 
apparent, however, that some rather sub- 
stantial flour buying has been done re- 
cently, in which southwestern mills did 
not share. 

Southwestern companies have experi- 
enced little trouble so far as actual re- 
pudiation of contracts is concerned. Sev- 
eral instances are reported of buyers no- 
tifying mills that they wished to pay the 
cash difference in the market between 
time of purchase and the current value, 
and cancel, but this latter condition has 
been no more acute than could normally 
be expected with such a severe drop in 
prices. The amount of flour on mills’ 
books is not heavy enough to warrant 
any great run of cancellations. 

Sales for export are so small that they 
are of little significance. European buy- 
ers are apparently not interested in the 
current offerings of mills. 

Shipping instructions are somewhat 
more inactive since the declining market 
began to impress itself upon flour users. 
Production in the Southwest last week 
was moderately lighter than in the pre- 
ceding seven-day period. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, April 18: patent, $7.35@8.20; 
95 per cent, $6.85@7.70; straight, $6.35 
@7.30; first clear, $5.85@6.35; second 
clear $5.35@5.75; low grade, $4.85@5.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

pT et oS | eee 148,500 90,386 60 
Previous week .. 148,500 91,585 61 
(of eee 150,900 87,702 58 
Two years ago.. 132,900 95,000 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 554,310 254,232 45 
Previous week .. 554,310 261,181 47 
YOOr AGO ..ccese 501,030 271,954 54 
Two years ago... 518,430 249,463 48 
Five-year average (same week).... 50 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 56 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 17,321 bbls last week, 19,368 
in the previous week, 12,627 a year ago 
and 20,277 two years ago. 


Of the mills reporting two reported 
domestic business fair and 64 quiet. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BO Se 46-154 06 ks indeed eeestaeenne 22 
Pp SS rrrrct rec ore rr rTe Tre ere 29 
Se PAGE. © ca wiebcausecesceveses 26 
WORE BBO occccvcccvccvecscevesvceceses 30 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ROT BRAG cccecitvavstacec 23,405 49 
PROVICUS WOOK cicccscccce 22,793 48 
VORP OBO cecccccccscccces 35,838 78 
TWO VOOTH ABO ccccececccs 22,251 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 18, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts—, i ae 9 

1925 19 925 1924 


Flour, bbls.. 16,575 7,800 122, ae 78,000 


Wheat, bus.. 345,600 260,550 533,250 614,250 
Corn, bus..., 155,000 480,000 $90,000 407,500 
Oats, bus...% 185,300 69,500 121,500 144,000 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 2,200 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 1,500 9,000 1,300 28,600 
Bran, tons.. 1,400 440 6,820 4,900 
Hay, tons... 5,568 6,372 1,716 3,624 


CASH GRAIN 


Hard wheat, No. 1 $1.45@1.65, No. 2 
$1.44@1.64, No. 3 $1.43@1.68, No. 4 
$1.41@1.61; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.62@ 
1.68, No. 2 $1.60@1.67, No. 3 $1.53@1.64, 
No. 4 $1.49@1.60. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.04@1.08, No. 3 
99c@$1.04, No. 4 96@98c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.094%@1.10%, No. 3 $1.07@1.09, 
No. 4 99c@$1.03; mixed corn, No. 2 $1@ 
1.02, No. 3 99c@$1, No. 4 95@98c. 


MILLING WHEAT IN KANSAS CITY 


A rather sudden flow of good milling 
wheat into Kansas City last week caused 
comment by grain dealers on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, many of whom ad- 
vanced the opinion that the increased re- 
ceipts were a result of cancellations of 
flour contracts. It was contended that 
in many cases cancellations are mutually 
agreed to by buyer and miller, as the lat- 
ter can sell his wheat at a better profit 
than by grinding it. 

Most of the millers interviewed, how- 
ever, had not experienced as much trou- 
ble with cancellations as reports from 
other sources would indicate. The best 
reason for the larger shipments of high 
character grain was that practically every 
country mill in the Southwest bought 
good wheat at every opportunity during 
the winter. Their prospects indicate a 
lower rate of operation than was antici- 
pated, and they are disposing of their 
surplus stocks. 

Receipts in Kansas City last week were 
345,600 bus, compared with 260,550 the 
preceding week. Most of last week’s 
grain was of good quality, with compara- 
tively high protein content. 


GRAIN STORAGE INCREASES IN SOUTHWEST 


With the announcement last week of a 
new 750,000-bu addition to the grain stor- 
age capacity of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., Kansas City, the increase along 
this line in the Southwest since the first 
of the year has begun to assume rather 
remarkable proportions. Work that has 
been completed or contracted for since 
Jan. 1 totals 5,710,000 bus. From 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 bus additional is contem- 
plated, most of which will be built in 
Kansas City by railroad interests. 


NOTES 


Joseph A. Kell, Wichita Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, visited 
Kansas City last week. 

F. E. Goodrich, general manager Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., is 





making a trip through Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, will re- 
turn to the United States early in May. 
He went abroad several weeks ago, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hincke. 

Current sales of milling wheat by Kan- 
sas City dealers are only moderate, most 
of the buying being in small lots for im- 
mediate needs. Premiums have shown 
the effects of the lagging interest, and 
are easier. 

The Benton Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has incorporated under the laws of Mis- 
souri, with a capital of $60,000. C. H. 
Benton is seahiiogh, Cort Addison vice 
president, and L. A. Patterson secretary 
and treasurer. 


Jay B. M. Wilcox, sales manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from the East. He stopped 
in Chicago on the way home to attend 
the annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


J. F. Martinsen, for several years man- 
ager of city sales for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has resigned 
to become sales manager for the Sun- 
Ray Products Co., Kansas City. The 
change will become effective May 1. 


John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, spent several 
days last week in Kansas City. It is the 
first time he has visited here since Feb- 
ruary, when he was taken seriously ill 
while on a business trip to the central 
states. 

T. J. Bush, district sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, is attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ As- 
sociation in Denver. He will visit several 
of the larger towns in Colorado before re- 
turning. 

R. C. Mead, recently appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for the country plants 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and W. R. Duerr, vice president and 
general sales manager for the company, 
spent last week visiting several of the 
Kansas units of their organization. 


“Assuming that the abandonment this 
spring will be about 3 per cent, and that 
the remainder of the season will be fa- 
vorable, the production of winter wheat 
in this state will be 25,594,000 bus, com- 
pared with 15,974,000 last year,’ the 
April crop report for Colorado says. 


The secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League has received notice that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended a slight increase in rates on 
grain products from this territory to Al- 
liance and Ravenna, Ohio. The increase 
was intended to overcome some fourth 
section violations in the tariff schedules. 


Phillip Waldman, formerly general 
superintendent of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., 
has been appointed to a similar position 
with the Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas 
City. The new plant of the latter will 
probably start within the next six or 
eight weeks. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was called to Salina, 
Kansas, last week from Chicago, where 
he had been attending the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation meeting, by the death 
of an aunt, Mrs. W. W. Watson. Her 
husband, who survives, is president of 
a Watson Wholesale Grocery Co., Sa- 
ina. 


John C. Koster, export department 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, has returned from a five months’ 
tour of English and European markets. 
He made an extensive survey of condi- 
tions abroad, going from Scotland and 
the Scandinavian countries as far south 
as the Mediterranean. Much of his time, 
however, was spent in Holland and Ger- 
many. 

Fire early the morning of April 18 
completely destroyed the mill and eleva- 
tor of the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling 
Co. The loss is unknown, inasmuch as 
the quantity of grain and flour burned is 
undetermined. Insurance amounting to 
$80,000 was carried on the buildings, and 
a blanket policy ane whatever stocks 
might be on hand. . F. Mossman is 
president of the leo and J. E. Da- 
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mon manager. The mill had a daily ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls. 


WICHITA 


Conditions in the flour market, both 
domestic and foreign, are about un- 
changed. Shipping directions are slower, 
if anything, as most of the old bookings 
have been cleared and very little new 
business is being booked. The very light 
wheat receipts in Wichita have caused 
local millers to go to other terminal mar- 
kets for supplies. 

Prices for the week ranged as follows, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: patent, 
$8.70@9.10; straights, $8.20@8.60. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ....... 65,700 26,498 4( 
Previous week .... 65,700 25,817 36 
YOOP G80 cccccccece 64,620 31,335 4s 
Two years ago.... 64,620 29,404 45 


| NOTES 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have returned 
from Chicago. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from at- 
tending the bakers’ conyention at Miami. 
Fla. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., attended the meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago last 
week. 

W. F. McCullough, manager of the 
grain department Kansas Milling Co., 
has returned from Excelsior Springs and 
Kansas City. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., attended the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago last week. 

Thousands of people have visited the 
tulip gardens of the Red Star Milling 
Co. Visitors come from near-by towns 
each year to see these beautiful beds. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., attended the con- 
vention of the twelfth district of the Ro- 
tary Club held in Enid, Okla., last week. 


Py A. Appelgate, sales manager, and 
A. J. Kelly, of the Imperial Flour Mills 
Corporation, are visiting the trade in 
western Kansas and northern Oklahoma. 


After May 1 the offices of the Im- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation will be 
in the new mill building. The Edward 
Kelly Grain Co, will also move to the 
same location. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., returned April 13 from 
attending the bakers’ convention at 
Miami, Fla. While absent he visited his 
connections throughout the Southeast. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., who returned from Boston 
and New York last week, also attended 
the wedding of Miss Rebecca Sarchet, 
of Ponca City, to O. E. Bedell, presi- 
dent Bedell Elevator Co., Wichita, held 
in Ponca City on April 18. C. F. Caudill, 
of the Bedell Elevator Co., was also 
present at the wedding. 


SALINA 


A perceptible increase in flour sales 
is noted by Salina millers, but the volume 
is not large, buying being almost alto- 
gether for current requirements. Ship- 
ping instructions are better. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: patent, 
$7.90@8.40; 95 per cent,  $7.50@8; 
straight, $7.40@7.90., 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

APTil O-26 cicccsvcccecces 24,986 54 
Previous week ........... 17,823 39 


NOTES 

L. N. Craghead, Oklahoma City rep- 
resentative Weber Flour Mills Co., visit- 
ed the mill last week. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager’ Robin- 
son Milling Co., attended the convention 
of the National Millers’ Federation in 
Chicago. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co.; who has been ill in a hospital 
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at Belvidere, Ill., for several weeks, has 
so far recovered as to be able to return 


home. 

William Shellabarger, of the Shella- 
parger Mill & Elevator Co., has moved 
to Salina from Decatur, IIl., and will 
take an active part in the business of 
the company. 

A contract has been let by the Shella- 
parger Mill & Elevator Co. for the erec- 
tion of a fireproof warehouse with a 
capacity of 50 carloads, and several con- 
crete storage bins, near the present mill 
site. 


NEBRASKA 


Extreme dullness featured the flour 
trade in Nebraska last week. All mills 
ran on short time, and fiour sales were 
very light. 

There has been a very light movement 
of wheat, corn and oats to the Omaha 
market since the recent decline set in. 
For the week ending April 18, receipts 
of wheat were only 38 cars. 

A letter from Callaway, Neb., says: 
“Prospects for the winter wheat crop are 
beticr in this part of the state than they 
have been before at this season in sev- 
era. years. The crop was greatly bene- 
fitei by the late rains. A large acreage 
of vats was sown this spring.” 

(cutput of Omaha mills, as reported to 
Th Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
SOl,.: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ap’ il 12-18 ....... 27,300 17,726 64 
Pr vious week .... 27,300 17,866 63 
Ye BOO scveceosse See 10,492 42 
T years ago.... 23,100 15,671 68 


Leicn Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Somewhat less than a normal domestic 
business is reported by Oklahoma mill- 
ers. The average of mill operations is 
about 50 per cent of capacity. Declines 
are noted in the requirements of Latin 
Aierican importers, and prospects are 
for light export business during the re- 
mainder of the season. A few orders 
were recently received from Europe. 

(Juotations, April 18: hard wheat pat- 
ent $8.80@9, straight $8.40@8.60, clears 
$7.50@8; soft wheat patent $9.20@9.40, 
straight $8.80@9, clears $8@8.40. 

NOTES 

\ wholesale flour, feed and grain busi- 
ness is being established at Crowley, La., 
by C. W. Lyman. 

B. L. Royall, of Piggott, Ark., presi- 
dent Clay County Mill & Elevator Co. 
of that place, died recently, aged 57. 

John Dobry, aged 25, son of C. F. 
Dobry, vice president Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., died recently of pneu- 
mona, 

A retail feed station is to be erected 
at New Braunfels, Texas, to cost $3,500, 
by Harry Landa, of the Landa Mill- 
ing Co. 

George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, attended the 
Chicago meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

The Jo-Mil Feed Store, Inc., Liberty, 
Texas, capital stock $6,000, has been in- 





corporated by J. E. Josey, R. C. Miller 
and C. C. Chinski. 

The Texas railroad commission is to 
make announcement shortly of its agree- 
ment with officials of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association as to amendments 
to transit rules relating to grain and 
grain products. 

J. A. Whitehurst, president state board 
of agriculture, has issued a letter to 
Oklahoma flour millers and grain deal- 
ers announcing that the state warehouse 
commission has been fully organized and 
is operating under the bonded warehouse 
act. 

Fire recently destroyed a large ware- 
house and its contents at Longview, 
Texas, operated by Heid Bros., wholesale 
flour, feed and grain dealers of El Paso. 
The loss is said to have been $50,000. 
Forty cars of hay and several cars of 
grain were burned. 

Export shipments of flour out of Gal- 
veston recently, as reported to local ex- 
porting circles, included 1,500 tons to 
Hamburg, 500 to Bremen, 358 to Ber- 
gen, 133 to Oslo, 30 to Copenhagen, 40 
to Noorkopping, and 500 sacks to Ant- 
werp. Wheat shipments totaled 278,000 
bus to Antwerp, Ghent and Havre. 

The Landa Milling Co., New Braun- 
fels, Texas, has been awarded a contract 
to furnish flour to state eleemosynary 
institutions from April 15 to Aug. 31, at 
$8 bbl for soft wheat patent and $7.80 
for hard wheat patent. Under the ex- 
piring contract these varieties of flour 
sold for $9.60 and $9, respectively. The 
Landa.contract will call for delivery of 
over 3,000 bbls. 

William Waterman, vice president J. 
S. Waterman & Co., flour exporters, New 
Orleans, was an Oklahoma visitor re- 
cently and toured a section of the grain 
belt with George C. Grogan, general 
manager Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City. Importers, he believes, have ac- 
cumulated large stocks and, consequent- 
ly, he looks for a light export business 
‘for southwestern mills. He forecasted 
a spurt of buying shortly after the new 
wheat crop goes on the market. 


ATCHISON 


With buyers unfriendly to the advanc- 
ing market, new flour sales are averag- 
ing less than 50 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping instructions continue fairly ac- 
tive. No interest exists in new business 
in the export market, and millers report 
an increasing number of inquiries for 
cancellation of old bookings. 

Quotations, basis car lots, cotton 98’s, 
Atchison: hard wheat patent $8.70@8.90, 
straight $8.40@8.50, first clear $6.70@ 
6.90; soft wheat patent $9.30@9.50, 
straight $9@9.20, first clear $8@8.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 12-18 ...ccccccccsecs 21,408 78 
Previous week .........++. 21,308 77 
WE GE hesecccinvcccces BGO 74 


+ ” 


E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer Blair Milling Co., attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Chicago last week. 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from March 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925, 


by coun- 


ies of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


1itted): 

To— Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. 

a a ere 307 ose eee ose eee 
Belgium ... 37 113 91 417 219 947 
Denmark .. ... ‘ 44 re 24 40 
k . aeerere eee 60 81 40 367 
Germany .. 42 81 69 114 241 828 
GP@OB® wesc coe een eee eee eee see 
Azores .... 2 — 3 2 
Gibraltar .. 9 wae 44,0 175 
OP ses sos nei ee “els see és 
Sree 459 899 600 795 5 861 
Malta, etc.. ... er S65 aie tire 10 
Netherlands 83 24 117 183 227 1,796 
i. re sas 11 14 40 214 
Turkey (Eu.) 8 one 2 ene é me sa 
U. K’gdom.1,587 994 880 1,002 617 2,881 
BOOUIIIE' 5 ons. «4: 451 244 397 eee 384 
Canada .... 6 323 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 
Mexico .... 212 189 150 78 49 36 
PARIS 5.00: 66:0 are oe ee 284 550 
Honduras... . st 1 
ae 5 2 1 4 5 
Colombia .. 13 17 12 18 8 9 
Chima. ..... 168 282 67 
Kwangtung. 33 33 si ahs 
Japan ..... 294 33 ° 317 241 200 170 
Other coun- 

ae 1 


Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
oe rr Tr 132 eee ‘es 439 
2,533 3,444 1,999 1,486 244 442 11,972 
112 87 ee nie 39 ays 346 
1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 533 8,750 
1,985 2,050 802 866 TT 216 7,284 
281 288 1,176 1,876 890 166 4,677 
4 18 “ne 40 2 okt 71 
Te TT 220 127 215 305 1,051 
97 112 175 vies 161 104 649 
1,562 2,536 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 21,591 
35 19 37 ‘an rT woe 101 
3,618 4,571 2,17 1,179 782 152 14,906 
175 37 172 157 76 49 945 
37 406 243 84 65 41 886 

5 00 


263 9,765 6,312 4,038 2,3 1,199 36,838 
‘ 8 


598 638 342 256 3,318 


oe 3 
14,228 17,203 6,578 645 5 126 50,541 
46 29 39 77 87 68 1,069 
396 642 57 oe ee es 1,929 
8 8 cee oe 17 
2 65 ee 88 
10 8 25 16 17 18 171 
a 517 
267 552 2,397 250 167 4,888 
295 419 13 762 38 4 1,532 








Totals. .2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049 16,835 


32,662 45,112 27,831 17,791 8,484 7,387 174,642 
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THE MONDAY MORNING GROUCH 

The following letter was recently re- 
ceived by a miller from one of his valued 
bakery customers: 

“When I wrote you some time ago giv- 
ing my opinion that there was no cause 
or reason for wheat selling for $2.10 bu, 
I was sure that you would not agree 
with me. However, I think now that 
you are bound to admit that I was par- 
tially right. The principal cause was 
that the gamblers had control of the 
wheat market. It is a dirty, rotten 
shame that our government smiles on 
this kind of big business. Some of our 
senators rave and foam at the mouth 
because the average baker is trying to 
pay for a tin lizzie so that his hard 
working wife and family can get out and 
get a little of God’s fresh air. 

“It would take a thousand of the 
largest bakers in America to make one 
small Henry Ford, and yet Ford cars 
are apparently as essential as_ bread. 
Ford is probably making from 10 to 20 
times our profit. The government smiles, 
and then sets up a howl that echoes 
from coast to coast when the baker 
makes an advance of a half a cent a loaf 
for no other reason in the world than to 
stay in business. 

“This bunch of birds that control the 
wheat market is that same _ patriotic 
crowd that helped the government to lose 
millions of dollars during the war period. 
That dollar a year gang that all decency 
and honesty had deserted and who satu- 
rated their bank books with the blood of 
the best young men of America, that is 
the bunch of buzzards that control the 
wheat market. These are the fellows 
that compel such as myself to take a 
long chance on future flour buying or go 
out of business, and if Bradstreet or 
Dun don’t lie, most of us sooner or later 
go out of business. 

“Now if you continue to have good 
weather for the next two or three weeks 
and if they continue to have peace in 
Europe—watch your step. The high 
price of wheat has induced the growers 
to plant thousands of extra acres. The 
gamblers are going to soak wheat down 
to 70c bu, and the government will say, 
‘Well done, my good and faithful serv- 
ants, come to Congress.’ 

“Please keep me posted, I need it.” 


44 
EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Many and strange are the exports of 
the United States. It can be understood 
how one of the most important imports 
from America in Calcutta is umbrellas— 
that the export trade in spectacles (it is 
presumed of the horn-rimmed variety) 
has increased greatly within the last year. 
But when the American vice consul at 
Bombay reports that if discretion is used 
in selecting the types of puzzles, avoid- 
ing subjects peculiar to America and 
choosing types suitable for the Eng- 
lish population and for the Indian who 
is trying to learn English, it may be pos- 
sible to develop a very profitable mar- 
ket in cross-word puzzles in India, one 
is frankly amazed. 

44 
ORIGIN OF THE LONDON FIRE OF 1666 

Under date of Feb. 24, 1666, Samuel 
Pepys made this authentic record con- 
cerning the origin of the great London 
fire of that year, which began in a bake- 
house: 

“I inquired about the Frenchman that 
was said to fire the city, and was hanged 
for it, by his own confession, that he was 
hired for it by a Frenchman of Roane 
[Rouen?] and that he did with a stick 
reach in a fire-ball at a window of the 
house; whereas the master of the house, 
who is the King’s baker, and his son and 
daughter, do swear there was no such 
window, and that the fire did not begin 
thereabouts. Yet the fellow, who, though 
a mopish, besotted fellow, did not speak 
like a madman, did swear that he did fire 
it, and did not this like a madman... . 


Asking Sir R. Viner what he thought was 
the cause of the fire, he tells me that the 
baker, son, and his daughter did all swear 
again and again that their oven was 
drawn by 10 o'clock at night; that, hav- 
ing occasion to light a candle about 12, 
there was not so much fire in the bake- 
house as to light a match for a candle, so 
that they were fain to go into another 
place to light it; that about 2 in the morn- 
ing they felt themselves almost choked 
with smoke, and rising, did find the fire 
coming up stairs, so they rose to save 
themselves; but that, at that time, the 
bavins [fagots] were not on fire in the 
yard. So that they are, as they swear, 
in absolute ignorance how this fire should 
come; which is a strange thing, that so 
horrid an effect should have so mean 
and uncertain a beginning.” 
A. L. H. Street. 


& % @ 
CONCERNING IRRIGATED LANDS 

Why are our irrigated lands not pro- 
ducing more? Only a very small frac- 
tion of our irrigable land is being han- 
dled as it should be, while most of the 
remainder is relatively not nearly so well 
handled as the dry land. Most of our 
irrigable land is held in large blocks, and 
‘much of it by one-crop grain growers 
who cannot be expected to adopt the 
crop rotations and intensive methods nec- 
essary for the irrigation farmer. ‘This 
is the crux of the whole matter. 

Success cannot come permanently un- 
til the land is held in smaller units by 
people who want to engage in a diversi- 
fied system of farming and who are will- 
ing to learn the methods required for 
putting water on the land for crop pro- 
duction.—Irrigation Review (Canada). 

$4 
A PRINCELY PUNISHMENT 

Bakers who sometimes feel that they 
are the most maligned and ill-treated 
group of men in the country may derive 
comfort from the fact that they do not 
live in the time of Prince Alexandru 
Moruzzi, of Roumania, who in 1794 pun- 
ished a baker for selling underweight 
loaves in what we would nowadays con- 
sider a harsh manner. He sentenced him 
to receive 50 lashes at each of three cross- 
roads, in full view of the public, and 
then to be confined in prison. He further 
announced that in future he would hang, 
in front of his shop, any one found guilty 
of such an offense. , 

$2 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

Oslo, the capital of Norway, which re- 
cently changed its name from Christi- 
ania, finds it worth while to remind pos- 
sible investors of its former name when 
offering a bond issue for sale in the 
United States. Oslo satisfies the pride 
and patriotism of the city’s inhabitants, 
but when the city goes to market for 
money, the splendid credit established in 
the centuries when it was known as 
Christiania proves valuable. No city in 
Europe has higher credit than Oslo (for- 
merly Christiania). 

&& 
A SOUND SLEEPER 

In a report on the standing of an 
Egyptian flour importing house which 
just reaches The Northwestern Miller 
through its London office, mention is 
made of “two sleeping partners, one of 
the sleeping partners supplying the firm 
with its working capital, amounting to 
about twenty thousand pounds Egyp- 
tian.” 

Not, when all is said and done,-a bad 
kind of partner, asleep or awake. 

4 4 
REFERRED TO BRANNY McCANN 

Iceland moss is much used for food 
in the island from which it gets its name. 
It is ground with flour and added to 
soups for thickening.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 
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CHICAGO 

The declining market again upset all 
calculations of buyers last week, and re- 
stricted sales to actual requirements. 
The changeable condition of the market is 
responsible for this quietness. 

Spring wheat flour is very quiet. Buy- 
ers are not interested, and the wide fluc- 
tuations are discouraging to jobbers and 
small lot buyers. Distributors appear to 
be more interested in moving their pres- 
ent holdings than making new purchases, 
and although sales with the retail trade 
were fair last week, stocks are not dis- 
appearing satisfactorily. It is stated that 
a few millers attending the Federation 
convention at Chicago last week quoted 
very low prices to the jobbing trade for 
immediate shipment, but very little flour 
was booked. 

Hard winters are on practically the 
same level as springs. Buyers are not in- 
clined to buy on that basis, as up to this 
time flour from the Southwest has been 
available at discounts under spring wheat 
brands. As a consequence, demand is 
very quiet. 

There has been improved inquiry from 
cracker bakers for soft wheat flour, and 
some business was secured by mills mak- 
ing prices considerably below list quota- 
tions. 

Practically no interest is being dis- 
played in rye flour. With the widely 
fluctuating market, mills are finding it 
difficult to keep ‘their representatives 
posted as to prices. Complaints are be~ 
ing heard that some mills are offering the 
trade rye flour at extremely low prices, 
although little business has resulted from 
these offerings. The local output totaled 
1,500 bbls last week, the same as the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, April 
18, at $5.80@6.20 bbl, jute, medium $5.40 
@5.90, and dark $5.10@5.50. 

First clears from the Northwest are 
very scarce, most mills there being well 
sold ahead. There is some inquiry for 
strong standard brands, but sales are re- 
stricted, due to lack of offerings. Mills 
in the Southwest have been offering first 
clears a little more freely, but demand is 
light. A few sales of spring second clears 
were reported last week in lots of 500 
and 1,000 bbls, apparently for export, on 
a basis of $5.15, Chicago. 

Production of macaroni in this terri- 
tory is very light, and manufacturers are 
buying very little semolinas. Mill repre- 
sentatives say demand is very slow, and 
that directions are hard to get. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, April 18, at 4% 
@47%,c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 442@ 
45,c; fancy durum patent, 4%.@4'Ac. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, April 18: spring top patent $7.70 
@8.30 bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.90, 
first clear $6.50@7.15, second clear $5.15 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $7.70@ 
8.10, 95 per cent patent $7.30@7.70, 
straight $7.15@7.40, first clear $6.50@ 
6.90; soft winter short patent $7.80@8.50, 
standard patent $7.50@8.25, straight 
$7.35@7.70, first clear $6.90@7.15. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 19-38. 2... 40,000 20,000 50 
Previous week .... 40,000 27,000 68 
WOOP GHD scccecess 40,000 34,000 85 
Two years ago.... 40,000 17,500 43 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was featured by 
the sharp advance in red wheat premiums 
to 8@I11c higher than a week ago. Very 
little red wheat is coming to this market, 
and it is said that local stocks are de- 
creasing rapidly, with a fair demand 
from local and outside mills. Only 67 
cars of wheat were received here -last 





week, compared with 48 the week be- 
fore, and 124 a year ago. Hard winters 
were only in fair demand, mills picking 
up small lots as they needed supplies. 
Spring receipts also were extremely 
light and business restricted. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 20@25c 
over May, No. 2 red 20@22c over, No. 3 
red 10@17c over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard 
1@3c over, No. 3 hard le under to Ic 
over; No. 1 dark northern 2@13c over, 
No. 2 dark 2@10c over, No. 1 northern 
2c under to 2c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.714%2@ 
1.7554 bu, No. 2 red $1.7112@1.73%, No. 
3 red $1.6114@1.6812; Nos. 1 and 2 hard 
$1.5142.@1.55%, No. 3 hard $1.50/%2@ 
1.52%; No. 1 dark northern $1.49%,@ 
1.64%, No. 2 dark $1.4814@1.62%, No. 1 
northern $1.4912£@1.53%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A good demand prevailed for good, 
plump Illinois corn, but all other was in 
slow request. More than half of the re- 
ceipts are going to purchasers who 
bought the corn in other terminal mar- 
kets. Receipts totaled 550 cars, com- 
pared with 450 a year ago. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted at $1.0112@1.034% bu, No. 4 
mixed 99c; No. 3 yellow $1.04144@1.07', 
No. 4 yellow 99c@$1.05; No. 4 white, 99c. 

Only 21 cars of rye were received here 
last week, against 12 a year ago. De- 
mand is very moderate. No. 2 was quot- 
ed at $1.10 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 18, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls..... 183 206 132 124 
Wheat, bus.... 96 290 276 439 
Corn, bus...... 796 996 1,783 702 
Oats, bus...... 748 788 1,834 758 
Rye, bus...... 11 11 94 3 
Barley, bus.... 75 150 33 71 

NOTES 


G. Cullen Thomas, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local offices 
last week. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president F. H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on April 14. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager Chase Bag Co., is 
confined to his home in Milwaukee by 
illness. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., accompanied by 
his wife, spent a few days in this market 
last week. 

M. Molan, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. 
Paul, visited in Chicago on his way back 
from a vacation trip to French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

Harry F. Hunter, manager Milwaukee 
Bag Co. branch of the Chase Bag Co., 
stopped in Chicago several days last week 
on his way home from a business trip. 

Chapin & Co., mixed feed manufactur- 
ers, Chicago, held a sales conference at 
the Atlantic Hotel, April 16-17. This 
is an annual affair, at which all execu- 
tives and sales representatives are pres- 
ent. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., will sail from 
New York May 13 on the Mauretania for 
Europe. He will visit England, France 
and Scandinavia before returning late in 
June. 

B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, general IIli- 
nois and Indiana representative for the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. and the Ex- 
celsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kangas, is 
back! at his. office after having been con- 
fined to a hospital for 10 days by grip. 

‘Frank C. Sickinger, official Chicago 
Board of Trade flour inspector, has been 
reappointed inspector of flour and ce- 
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reals at Chicago for the Indian service, 
United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, for the fiscal year 1925-26. He has 
served in this capacity for several years. 

Willis McFeely, president of the board 
of Oak Park, IIL, and connected with the 
Chicago sales office of the Chase Bag Co., 
was presented with a fully equipped 
Packard automobile by friends in that 
village. Mr. McFeely was _ re-elected 
president for his third term only a few 
weeks ago. 

A number of prominent commission 
and shipping concerns in Chicago have 
been asked by Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, fed- 
eral grain supervisor, to show their rec- 
ords of trades for the past five months. 
This is in connection with the investiga- 
tion being made of the wide fluctuations 
in the wheat market. 

Mrs. H. L. Beecher, who accompanied 
her husband, H. L. Beecher, president 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
to Chicago to attend the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation meeting, was enter- 
tained by Mrs. Oliver Forman, a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Silverson, former 
president of this milling concern. Mr. 
and Mrs. Beecher made a short trip to 
Ohio before returning home. 


P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
motored through Michigan last week, vis- 
iting mill connections, with a view of 
purchasing flour for April and May de- 
livery. During his journey he found 
only a few mills that were in a position 
to offer more than moderate lots. Mill- 
ers say deliveries from farmers are prac- 
tically nil, and that they are paying $1.75 
bu for wheat at the mill door. 


MILWAUKEE 


Sales of flour continue scanty. There 
are, however, more customers in the mar- 
ket, and this is a hopeful sign of larger 
business. The bakery trade manifests no 
interest, and handlers of family patents 
are buying sparingly. There are practi- 
cally no offerings of clear flour, and the 
call is only moderate. The continued 
violence of wheat fluctuations has result- 
ed in a lower market. Nominal quota- 
tions, April 18: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.45@8.90 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.35, first clear $6.95@ 
7.35, and second clear $5.95@6.30, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Lack of interest in offerings of Kansas 
flour is equally as pronounced as in the 
spring market. There has been some ac- 
ceptance of open offers, but these are put 
out with less regularity. While winter 
patent has declined somewhat more than 
spring, prices mean little, because of the 
extremely rapid changes; the spread is 
gradually widening, and becoming an ad- 
vantage to the winter wheat flour trade. 
Nominal quotations, April 18: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.90@ 
8.30 bbl, straight $7.75@8.10, and first 
clear $6.80@7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 12-18 .. - 12,000 6,650 55 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,500 54 
BOOP GMO iccvesess . arr oe 
Two years ago .... 16,000 4,500 28 
Three years ago... 16,000  ..... si 
Four years.ago.... 24,000 2,011 9 
Five years ago..... 24,000 3,100 13 


While the cash rye market was hover- 
ing just a little above $1 bu, there was a 
better inquiry for flour. There still seems 
to be a wide divergence as to the desirable 
level at which to place orders, and busi- 
ness has made no progress toward a 
more nearly normal state. 

Stability is entirely lacking, and price 
changes represent exceptionally wide 
fluctuations. Bids for export, which are 
infrequent at best, furnish no basis for 
effecting business, but rye millers are 
keeping fairly busy on standing orders. 
While the call for rye offal is not much 
better, some business has been put 
through which has reduced the accumu- 
lation and enabled mills to run somewhat 
heavier to fill orders for patent. Nomi- 
nal quotations, April 18: fancy rye pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50 bbl, pure white $6.25@ 
6.35, straight $6.05@6.20, pure dark $5.50 
@5.75, and ordinary dark $5.20@5.35, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Due to the auspicious start the new 
crops are experiencing, cash grain prices 
are lower, with the exception of corn, 
which gained 1@2c for the week on an 
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improved cash basis. Wheat is 12@15c 
lower, rye declined 9%42c, and oats 2@ 
2%2c. Barley is unchanged. Closing 
quotations, April 18: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.58@1.63, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.49@1.52, No. 1 red winter $1.58 
@1.59, No. 1 durum $1.44@1.45; No. 2 
rye, $1.06@1.07; No. 3 yellow corn $1.07 
@1.08, No. 3 white $1.04@1.05, No. 3 
mixed $1.04@1.05; No. 3 white oats, 4! 
@42c; malting barley 81@95c, pearling 
94@96c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 18, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com 
parisons: 

—Receipts— 
ss eee 
23,800 37, 
72,520 201,040 
225,000 191,400 
160,770 136,000 


--Shipments 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus. . 






Rye, bus.... 11,320 16,980 
Feed, tons... 840 290 
NOTES 


The steamer William A. Reiss opene: 
the local season of navigation on April 11 

James P. Hessburg, of the Hiawath: 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, greeted friend 
on ’change last week. 

Harry M. Stratton, of the Donahue 
Stratton Co., returned April 18 from ; 
fortnight’s absence on business in New 
York. 

Considerable flour was included in th 
stocks, valued at $30,000, damaged by 
fire on April 14 in the wholesale grocery 
warehouse of the H. J. Grell Co., 270-271 
Broadway, Milwaukee. 


Charles R. Decker, vice president 
Chase Bag Co., has been confined to hi: 
home by illness for 10 days, but expect: 
to be able to go to Excelsior Springs. 
Mo., in a few days to recuperate. 


News has been received of the death 
at Long Beach, Cal., of William H 
Crumpton, since 1907 a member of the 
Wisconsin grain and warehouse commis- 
sion, with headquarters at Superior. 

A. R. Templeton, president Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, has appointed the 
following members of the standing com- 
mittee on flour inspection: J. H. Critten- 
den, W. H. Manegold, John H. Manning, 
— Orth, and F. Leu. 

Maynard Glenn Rankin, Jr., has or- 
ganized the Rankin Co., with offices at 
room 316, 373 Broadway, to do a general 
commission business in grains and feed. 
He formerly was a member of the firm 
of M. G. Rankin & Co., which discontin- 
ued business about a year ago, following 
the death of M. G. Rankin, Sr. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, April 14.—Conditions 
in the local flour market have become 
worse, without any apparent remedy at 
hand. Credit dealings with this market 
should be handled cautiously, as it would 
seem that by the end of this month liti- 
gation will be in full sway between sell- 
ers and buyers of flour. 

The difficulties being experienced in 
this market are, as usual, due to excess 
purchases by buyers. They are now mak- 
ing the time honored complaints of 
“quality not up to the usual standard” 
or “shipments not made in accordance 
with contract,” etc. Another difficulty is 
that we are approaching the warmest 
season of the year, which is likewise the 
most dangerous in Cuba for the flour 
business. 

Many here are of the opinion that a 
reliable board for arbitration, acting in 
conjunction with local mill Tepresenta- 
tives, should be established in order to 
avoid the misunderstandings between 
millers and importers which are so com- 
mon here. 





APPROVES OF WRAPPED BREAD 

MeELBourRNE, Vicrorta.—A resident of 
Melbourne who recently returned from 
America spoke highly of the American 
method of selling bread wrapped in wax 
paper. He said, “There is no doubt that 
the Americans make their bread clean 
and sell it clean, and that it is 100 per 
cent pure.” Agitations have been 
launched in both New South Wales and 
Victoria with a view to have the wrap- 
ping of bread made compulsory. Sev- 
eral bakers have intimated that they 
would be prepared to adopt the practice 
voluntarily were it not for the heavy 
initial cost of the necessary wrapping 
machines. 
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A SPLENDID START 


Any one who attended the meeting of 
the reorganized Millers’ National Fed- 
eraiion at Chicago last week could not 
but realize the new spirit which has en- 
tered this organization and the splendid 
sta:'t it has made on its new undertak- 
ing-. They could not but be impressed 
wit the intelligent manner in which the 
prolems of the industry are being ap- 
pro ched. It should likewise be clear to 
all ‘hat a most fortunate selection has 
bee made in the officers and personnel 
of ‘he Federation, each one being pe- 
cul urly fitted by temperament, experi- 
enc: and ability for his part of the work. 

ny miller who could not find in these 
me: tings some new source of inspiration 
an confidence in a rebirth of the spirit 
of the industry, in a marshaling of its 
collective intelligence to the solution of 
pr >lems and the possibility of practical 
ac mplishment, is a victim of a pessi- 
mi m which should discourage his con- 
tinuance in the business. From what- 
evr angle it is viewed, millers should 
fev: more than ever inclined to support 
the work of the Federation at this time. 
T).re has not been such an opportunity 
in many years for the doing of construc- 
tiv: work, 


TOLEDO 


\nother week of fluctuating markets 
discouraged any general resumption of 
flour buying. However, on April 16, 
when May wheat touched $1.44, repre- 
senting a decline of about 17c from the 
recent high, some sales were made to 
larve buyers. Thus they were afforded 
another opportunity to get in, lasting 
only one day, as the market reacted to a 
strong close the following day. 

lhese markets have got everybody 
gucssing, and nobody has much confi- 
dence in his judgment. Predictions run all 
the way from those claiming that May 
wheat will sell below July to those who 
believe that wheat will sell as high as 
$2.50 before the close of the crop. One 
can find support from apparently good 
authorities on any attitude taken. 

Singular situations are coming to light 
in connection with soft wheat supplies. 
Some mills farther west are reported to 
be closed, or about to close, for want 
of wheat to grind, and are in the market 
for soft wheat from any available source. 
The result is that some curious move- 
ments of this wheat are proposed or 
contemplated, such as shipping from To- 
ledo to Illinois. 

Just how much soft wheat is back in 
the country is not known, but there is 
none coming out. Probably a price of 
S2 would reveal some supplies, and would 
lead farmers ta sweep their bins. One 
thing seems sure, and that is that stocks 
ot wheat will be pretty well cleaned up 
by the end of the crop year. 

Toledo millers are not bidding for 
wheat, but the bid price of the Toledo 
grain trade, April 17, was $1.75%, To- 
ledo rate points, for No. 2 red, or 24%4c 
over Chicago May. One Toledo miller 
Says this doesn’t mean anything, inas- 
much as flour cannot be sold on the basis 
of that price, and no wheat is coming out. 

However, this is a situation which em- 
phasizes the value of red wheat, and its 
Scarcity ought to induce millers to insist 
apo getting the full price for their 
our, 
they cannot get wheat to grind, and 
those that have some of this wheat should 
realize their strong position, and should 
get not less than its replacement value. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 17, at $8.10@ 
8.50 bbl, local springs $8.10@8.75, and 
local hard winters $7.95, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


Mills are closing down because. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 12-18 ... 26,500 55 
Previous week . 24,500 51 
Wee OOS sec ene 31,700 69 
Two years ago .. 19,700 41 
Three years ago .......... 14,200 29 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at To- 
ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: z 
Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No. bbls bbis tivity 
April 11-18.... 21 145,260 69,753 48 
Previous week. 20 125,700 62,042 49 
Tear Ge ..+s- BS  %BE.630 75.977 57 
Two years ago. 21 137,550 58,461 42 
Three years ago 21 120,660 46,483 38 


, RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 18, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts --Shipments— 





1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. -26,600 32,300 339,535 82,360 

Corn, bus.... 8,750 36,250 60,935 27,300 

Oats, bus.... 32,800 43,050 8,775 28,600 
NOTES 


Toledo millers in Chicago this week 
took occasion to look up John Husted, 
formerly manager C. A. King & Co., 
grain, Toledo, who is now connected with 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co. 

William N. Whaley, Indianapolis, Ind., 
representative of the Raymond Bag Co. 
in Indiana, Michigan and part of Ken- 
tucky, died at his home March 22, and is 
succeeded by W. M. Sheets, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

The spring meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, which had _ been 
called for April 24, has been postponed 
until the last week in May. More defi- 
nite announcement of the date and place 
of meeting will be made later. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, April 22- 
23. Sydney Anderson, president, and 
A. P. Husband, secretary, Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, are expected to be 
present. 

Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has returned from the 
Mediterranean. He says that he had a 
wonderful trip, saw many strange people, 
a modern mill at Haifa and many little 
grist mills, and that such a trip is a lib- 
eral education. 


Those going from Toledo last week 
to attend the meeting of the Federation 
in Chicago included Harold Anderson, 
National Milling Co., Cyrus S. Coup, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., L. C. 
Chase, United Mills Corporation, Graf- 
ton, Ohio, Edgar Thierwechter, Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Kenton Keilholtz, Southworth & 
Co., grain, Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., and W. H. Wiggin, The 
Northwestern Miller. 


NASHVILLE 

Improvement is noted in demand for 
flour from the Southeast, though sales 
continue scattered. New business has in- 
creased in volume about 25 per cent. 
The strength that has developed in wheat 
has been a factor of importance, but 
dwindling stocks is probably more re- 
sponsible than any other influence. Mills 
are again operating slightly more than 
50 per cent of capacity. 

According to a survey, southeastern 
stocks of wheat and flour were larger on 
April 1 than a year ago, and also than the 
10-year average for that date. Running 


time last month fell 6 per cent below the 
corresponding month last year. The 
March production was the lowest since 
1921. Shipments on contract have been 
fair, notwithstanding the fluctuating mar- 
ket. 

Flour prices have stiffened sharply. on 
account of the advance in wheat. Quota- 
tions, April 18: soft winter short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$10@10.50; standard patent, $8.75@9; 
straight patent, $8.40@8.60; first clears, 
$7.50@7.75. 

Better sales are being made by re- 
handlers. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10; hard winter short pat- 


ent, $8.75@9.25; standard patents, 30 
@50c less. 
The cash wheat situation remained 


somewhat strong last week, though ir- 
regular. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
on April 18 at $1.95@2 bu. 

Demand is ordinary for corn meal. 
Bolted is quoted at $1.25@1.40 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 6-11 ...... 159,720 82,986 51.9 
Previous week - 142,620 68,684 48.1 
_. «rere 204,420 197,517 62.3 
Two years ago .. 190,980 96,821 50.7 
Three years ago.. 192,990 82,611 42.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 18 April 11 

Flour, bbls .. 63,700 61,500 

po Pere ee 70,000 74,000 

COee, BES cccceses . 284,000 275,000 

3 POTTER EEEELEE TE 308,000 327,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 183 cars. 

W. S. Miller, prominent merchant and 
miller at Lexington, Tenn., died recently. 

E. M. Kelly, of Nashville, represented 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
a meeting of the Southern Traffic League 
in Nashville, April 18. 

L. E. Lowenthal, president Oneida 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., destroyed recently 
at a loss of about $80,000, announces that 
steps will immediately be taken to re- 
build, and that a larger and better 
equipped plant will be installed. 

Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour business has shown a decided im- 
provement during the week. One of the 
best-known flour jobbers stated that in- 
quiries that come to his office from pros- 
pective purchasers were pretty much like 
old times. He also stated that shipping 
directions were good. Some mill repre- 
sentatives, however, are emphatic in their 
statements about the lack of business. 

The confidence of buyers has been rath- 
er upset by fluctuations in wheat. Some 
consumers have been holding back, an- 
ticipating a change in the market to 
their advantage. Those who bought were 
not at all displeased by the turn of the 
market afterward. 

Bakers report that their bread busi- 
ness is only moderate. Cakes and pas- 
tries are in good demand, and sales brisk. 
Prices are higher, but this does not ap- 
pear to interfere with sales. 

There is a marked shortage of good 
clears, and prices for those available are 
considerably higher. The general range 
on soft winter wheat flour is also slightly 
higher, with demand good. Springs and 
hard winters are quoted at nearly the 
same price. Rye flour is unchanged, 
with demand light. Semolina is quoted 
at 5%c Ib, with sales fair. 

Flour quotations, April 18: spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.75, standard 
patent $8@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8, 
clears $7.25@7.75, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $7.50@8, bulk; pure 
white rye $6.50@7, pure medium rye 
$5.75@6.25, pure dark rye $5@5.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., was a recent visitor 
to Pittsburgh. 

Hugo Mayer has opened a cake and 
pastry shop at 111 Brownsville Road, 
Mount Oliver, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 

J. T. Lipford, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., 
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Minneapolis, has been in New York on 
business. 

Application for a Pennsylvania charter 
will be made by Our Own Baking Co., 
Northside, Pittsburgh, by John Durr, M. 
E. Klein and Frank Schrettner. 

S. S. Watters, president Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Quality Bakers of America 
at the annual meeting, April 13, in New 
York. 

Harry G. Banzhoff has been appointed 
manager of the Federal System of Bak- 
eries at Altoona, Pa., succeeding his 
brother, John P. Banzhoff, who will en- 
gage in the wholesale bakery business. 

Thieves recently stole the automobile 
of Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh. It was parked in 
front of the hotel where Mr. Stewart was 
attending the Pittsburgh Flour Club din- 
ner. 

C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

Rapid changes in the market have not 
been conducive to any big volume of busi- 
ness in this section. Some of the bakery 
trade has taken advantage of low prices 
to cover requirements for the next 60 
days, but the disposition is to work out 
stocks on hand, which are usually light. 
The trade, however, was somewhat more 
optimistic this week. Quotations, April 
18: northwestern spring patents, adver- 
tised brands, $8.35@9.75; Kansas patents, 
$8.75@8.95; winter wheat patents $8.60 
@8.75; standard patents $8.25@8.40. 

An unusually dull wheat moving sea- 
son at this port is being wound up with a 
few scattered shipments. Opening of the 
Montreal trade has closed business in this 
section. The municipal elevator has han- 
dled a negligible quantity of wheat this 
season, but the outlook for bigger move- 
ment in the fall is promising. Failure of 
the elevator here to do any great amount 
of business was attributed to market 
conditions, rather than to any other fac- 
tor. 

Josepn A. Lesiir. 


EVANSVILLE 

The fluctuations of wheat did not add 
to the joy of living of Evansville millers 
last week. It has come to be almost golf 
or a pipe, said one miller, in discussing 
the trade. 

The Phoenix Flour Mill agents an- 
nounced last week that the South is 
pretty well loaded up with flour, which 
adds to the trials of the almost idle mill- 
er. Quotations, April 18, based Evans- 
ville, 98-Ib sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent $9.75@10, first patent $9.35, straights 
$8.90@9; Kansas, $9@9.25; spring, $9.50. 
Clears in jutes, first $6.50@7.50, second 
S6@7. 

W. W. Ross. 





A PUBLIC SPIRITED BAKER 

At the third London Baking Trade 
Exhibition, organized by the London 
Master Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Protec- 
tion Society, and opened recently by the 
lord mayor of London, at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Vincent Square, the lord 
mayor mentioned the historical fact that 
London bakers had always been keen in 
the improvement of the city. He re- 
ferred in particular to the time of the 
great plague when, in order to prevent 
its spreading, the city fathers of that 
day ordered the destruction of all dogs 
and cats in the city, as they were thought 
to be the carriers of the scourge, but it 
was a fire at a baker’s shop near London 
Bridge which started the Great Fire of 
London, in 1666, which raged for four 
days. This baker’s accidental effort was 
not appreciated in his own day, but the 
rats, which were the real carriers of the 
plague, were destroyed by fire, while 
great improvements in the width of 
streets were initiated, and are being con- 
tinued at the present day. 





Harvest time in North Africa is near, 
and latest reports of conditions are fa- 
vorable. Good harvests in these coun- 
tries will influence considerably the 
durum wheat markets of southern Fu- 


rope. 


There is a very small market in south- 
ern China for rolled oats and similar 
products packed in hermetically sealed 
cans, because of the heavy prevailing 
humidity, 
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UNITED STATES FLOUR EXPORTS 
FOR 1924 SHOW SLIGHT DECLINE 








Shipments of About 16,000,000 Barrels Reported—Shift of Trade From Asia to 
Europe—Exports to South America Increase—Western Ports 
Show Loss Due to Drop in Asiatic Trade 


Exports of flour from the United 
States during 1924 suffered a slight de- 
cline in quantity when total shipments of 
15,990,000 bbls declined 320,000 bbls from 
the 1923 total of 16,310,000, according to 
the foodstuffs division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Changes in geographic distribution of 
these foreign shipments are seen in a re- 
view of the year’s activities. Flour ship- 
ments to Europe during 1924, totaling 
7,781,000 bbls, showed an advance of 
nearly 1,000,000 over the previous year. 
In this direction, exports to the United 
Kingdom and central and_ western 
Europe reflected a gain of about 1,775,- 
000 bbls over 1923, while shipments to the 
Baltic countries registered a drop of 
about 750,000. Flour exports to Asia 
dropped from approximately 5,000,000 
bbls in 1923 to slightly over 3,600,000 in 
1924. 

Of approximately 15,990,000 bbls 
shipped during 1924, the relative amount 
going to the various subdivisions was as 
follows: to: Europe, 41.9 and 48.6 per 
cent; Asia, 30.2 and 22.6; Africa, 3.3 and 
2.3; South America, 5.4 and 6.8; Mexico 
and Central America, 6.1 and 6.5; West 
Indies, 12.2 and 12.9. No account of the 
small shipments to Canada and Labrador 
has been taken. 

It is interesting further to note that 
practically 98 per cent of all flour 
shipped abroad during 1924 went out 
from 10 customs districts. The ports of 
Baltimore, Norfolk, New Orleans, and 
Galveston are the only ones through 
which more flour was exported during 
1924 than in 1923. New York led with 
4,851,000 bbls, as against 5,218,000 in 
1923; it was followed in order by New 
Orleans with 3,430,000 bbls, a gain of 
865,000 over the previous year; Seattle 
and ‘Tacoma, with 2,364,000, a. decline of 
542,000 from 1923; and Portland, Oregon, 
with a total of 1,941,000 bbls, compared 
with 2,906,000 the year before. 

Through every port of the United 
States except that of New York more 
flour was exported to the United King- 
dom in 1924 than in 1923, the bulk of the 
increased shipments, amounting to 298,- 
000 bbls, being made by the Washington, 
Baltimore and Portland customs dis- 
tricts. 

Every port except Washington and 
San Francisco had larger shipments of 
flour to central and western Europe in 
1924 than in 1923, the gain of 1,473,000 
bbls being made chiefly by New Orleans 
(611,000), New York (377,000), Galves- 
ton (231,000), and Portland (96,000). 
There was an increase in the amount of 
flour shipped to all Europe in 1924 over 
1923 by every port of the United States 
except New York and Philadelphia. The 
amount of this increase was 950,000 bbls, 
New Orleans’ share being 642,000, Gal- 
veston’s 236,000, Portland’s 170,000, 
Washington’s 159,000, Baltimore’s 126,- 
000, Mobile’s 103,000. New York suf- 
fered a loss of 273,000 bbls, and Philadel- 
phia 139,000. 

New Orleans and Galveston were the 
only ports which made larger shipments 
of flour to the Mediterranean countries 
of Europe in 1924 than in 1923. The 
gains, however, were small, totaling only 
13,000 bbls. The total exports to Mediter- 
ranean countries were 650,000 bbls in 
1924, a loss of 96,000 when compared to 
1923, Philadelphia having shipped 40,000 
bbls less than during the previous year 
and New York 75,000. 

Increased shipments to the Baltic coun- 
tries were made by Portland and Wash- 
ington. In 1923, these two ports shipped 
about 1,000 bbls to this part of Europe, 
and in 1924 47,000. New York’s ship- 
ments, however, show a decrease of 582,- 
000 bbls when 1924 is compared to 1923, 
and Philadelphia a loss of 130,000. 

No port of the United States increased 
its exports of flour to Asia during 1924 
over 1923. The loss of 1,305,000 bbls was 
made up mostly by decreased shipments 
from Pacific ports as follows: Portland 





136,000 bbls, San Francisco 393,000, and 
Seattle and Tacoma 707,000. 

San Francisco is practically the only 
port of the United States which ships 
flour to Oceania, and in 1924 her exports 
thereto amounted to 24,000 bbls, or 3,000 
more than in 1923. 

New Orleans was the only port of the 
United States which made larger flour 
shipments to North Africa in 1924 than 
in 1923, but the gain in this case was only 
8,000 bbls. The exports from New York 
to North Africa during 1924 were 153,000 
bbls, 91,000 less than in 1923. New York 
was the only port to increase her exports 


of flour to West and South Africa, ship- 
ments ‘amounting to 165,000 bbls in 1923 
and 170,000 in 1924. 

Only two of the 10 customs districts 
increased their exports to Mexico and 
Central America, namely, Galveston and 
San Francisco, and three of them, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk and New Orleans, had 
larger shipments to the West Indies. 
New Orleans supplies nearly 50 per cent 
of the 1,000,000 bbls of flour shipped an- 
nually to Mexico and Central America, 
while San Francisco is the next port in 
importance. During 1924 exports of flour 
to Mexico and Central America from San 
Francisco amounted to 251,000 bbls, a 
gain of 80,000 over 1923. 

The West Indies imported approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bbls flour from the Unit- 
ed States during the past two years, over 
40 per cent coming from New York, 30 to 
40 per cent from New Orleans and 13 to 
21 per cent from Mobile. The exports 
from New Orleans during 1924 were 847,- 
000 bbls, 241,000 more than during 1923, 
and from New York 835,000 bbls, 21,000 
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Michael A. Baker, the veteran father 
of the 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
April 1 celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
in the baking business, and in honor of 
this event he was the central figure in a 
demonstration and celebration held at the 
7 Baker Bros.’ plant in the West End, on 
Saturday evening, April 4. A street pa- 
rade led by a platoon of police service 
men and a band was a feature. Mr. 
Baker, seated in the first car, was given 
a warm reception. The second car con- 
tained the 7 Baker Bros., with Louis J. 
Baker at the wheel. Next came the 25 
grandchildren of Mr. Baker, followed by 
trucks and other delivery vehicles. 

The exercises at the plant were in 
charge of Louis J. Baker, president of 
the firm, assisted by Michael A. Baker 
Each of the seven brothers spoke briefly. 
The speakers’ platform was draped in 
gold, and the aged Mr. Baker was seated 
in a gold anniversary chair. Herman 
Koch, of Charles Koch & Co., flour mer- 
chants, presented Mr. Baker with a gold 
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cane. William Rodatus, the oldest em- 
ployee in the bakery, on behalf of the 
employees presented Mr. Baker with a 
large-sized oil painting of himself. 

A feature of the evening was the pres. 
entation of a gold cup by the seven sons 
to their father. The Fleischmann Co., 
through Harry C. Elste, district man- 
ager, presented Mr. Baker with a purse 
of gold. Two representatives of the city 
of Pittsburgh represented the mayor, 
who sent his congratulations to Mr. Bak- 
er and his seven sons. Letters and tele- 
grams of congratulations from all sec- 
tions of the country were read. Follow- 
ing the speech making an orchestra fur- 
nished music for dancing, and a buffet 
luncheon was served. 

Fully 600 people attended the presenta- 
tion. An only sister of the 7 Baker Bros., 
Mrs. R. L. Shannon, was present. Each 
guest was given a piece of the large birth- 
day cake baked in honor of the occasion, 
the pieces being inclosed in small gilt 
boxes. 
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less than in 1923. The increased exports 
to the West Indies in 1924 over 1923 
amounted to 71,000 bbls. 

Shipments of flour from the United 
States to South American countries bor- 
dering on the Atlantic were 810,000 bbls 
in 1924, 189,000 more than for 1923. Fully 
90 per cent of this flour goes from the 
port of New York. On the other hand, 
approximately 282,000 bbls were export 
ed to countries of South America border 
ing on the Pacific, during 1924, as against 
262,000 in 1923. New York supplied only 
8 per cent of this amount, Seattle and 
Tacoma furnished 50 to 60 per cent, Port 
land 20, and New Orleans 10 to 15. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AS 
AFFECTED BY TRUST LAWS 


“Trade associations need not hesitate 
to engage in constructive activities for 
the advancement of the common interest 
of industry and of the public becaus« 
the government has not made specifi 
pronouncement relative to them,” E. W. 
McCullough, manager of the department 
of manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, recently 
stated. 

“Associations using federated effort 
for legitimate purposes and not for self- 
ish advantage,” said Mr. McCullough, 
“are experiencing no difficulty in deter- 
mining whether the activities selected ar« 
legal, as the principles of the trust laws 
have long been recognized by business 
and the courts. The real concern of 
many of these associations is with those 
responsible for interpreting these laws. 

“It really requires no legal talent to 
interpret these laws in principle, for no 
body of business men ever entered into 
an agreement to follow a certain policy 
without knowing whether or not they 
were violating the law in principle. But 
there is a very human desire to secure 
advantage for oneself, and this frequent- 
ly leads to doing things not illegal indi- 
vidually, but definitely so when accom- 
plished by co-operation.” 








FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to April 11, 1925 (000's omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 
BEGPOM GS-EE ni ccvcoes 2,188 
MEOTOR BG-84 .scsccee 2,267 
28 


,424 
2,310 





BEAPCR BS-BS .ccccese 2,122 ,400 
March 29-April 4.... 1,918 2,300 
PS: Se 1,868 ,236 
July 1-April 11 ...... 105,874 ,956 


Flour, July 1-April 

11, bbls— 
DS oncea 6 4465000 11,450 14,428 12,314 
bass eeh eee se6 20 157 380 
Wheat, July 1-April 

11, bus— 


Receipts from farms.701,000 612,000 659,000 
PENOTGR ce cveneccsene 170,600 68,400 132,700 
PEE oc wecesesséeece 5,400 23,500 15,300 
Ground by mills...... 487,600 486,300 484,000 
Wheat stocks, April 

11, bus— 
At terminals ....... 57,138 59,030 48,140 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 61,762 86,170 57/632 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .,. 540 600 48 463 
eee 801 562 300 
Grain Growers .. 872 972 440 
Fort William ... 611 680 229 Tr 
Gi DB. KB. sccescce 2,961 1,338 557 447 
Northland ...... 4,907 2,068 898 saa 
Port Arthur .... 506 562 17 eve 
Te, GTS. aces 979 441 270 1,127 
Sask. Co-op.— 

WO, 2 ceccecse 4,619 695 253 425 

eB ‘éeewsss® 309 517 201 rT 

a eee 4,993 1,139 353 252 
Private elevators 11,194 4,358 2,489 744 

PORE 2 caccees 33,292 13,932 6,055 3,458 
West OHO ccecscs 52,986 7,706 1,462 734 
BOGOR ccccviccc 709 276 77 46 
Lake shipments. 1,535 696 127 eee 
Rail shipments... 62 136 1 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... G DMP cecccsesec 1,594 
No. 1 northern.3,702 Kota .......... 54 
No. 2 northern.3,529 Winter ........ 2 
Dr 1 and 2 nor. 27 Special bin .... 186 
No. 3 northern.3,123 Others ......... 3,380 
vo. 4 ee 11,194 

Total .......83,391 
Oats— Bus 
SB HOGG wcccccces 1,672 
GUROTS cccccceds 1,513 
Private ’........ 4,358 

Total ....... 13,932 
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NCE in print, an error is hard to erase. If it is 

a small mistake, not much harm is done; but when 
it is sensational it takes on some of the characteristics 
of a virulent contagious disease, exceedingly difficult 
to pursue and to eradicate. 
rhis is the pernicious nature of the superstition 
concerning two-cent army bread, an error that has 
becn exploited by politicians, bandied about by food 
quicks and investigators, multiplied by editors and 
wr ters, and passed from mouth to mouth by the 
ig: orant and unsuspecting. So widespread has been 
th. publicity that it is almost impossible to follow and 
correct it. Omar Khayyam might have been speaking 
its seemingly indelible stain: 


0 
“The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 


I'he preposterous germ-error has, unfortunately, 
foind credence in high places. Of late the Christian 
Science Monitor has broadcast it editorially: 

“Uncounted thousands of city dwellers in the 
United States who were reared on farms and in vil- 
laes no doubt remember when the cost of a loaf of 
bread was so small that it was hardly considered. It 
w.s so small, in fact, that it was almost impossible to 
es imate it. Flour made from wheat grown on the 
farm mixed with milk from the farm dairy, leavened 
by yeast from a jar always well filled, and baked by 
heat produced from wood which cost nothing but the 
labor necessary in preparing it, produced a tempting 
loxf whose total cost probably was not more than a 
cent, 

“These same former farmers, or sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers, together with their city neighbors, 
now pay their grocer or other dealer from ten to fif- 
teen cents for similar loaves, say, from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred per cent more than the estimated 
original cost of the farm produced loaf. 

“Soon after bread prices were advanced during the 
war period, consumers generally supposed that with 


the passing of the emergency the former price level , 


would be established. Five cents was regarded as a 
fuir charge for bread, it being assumed that the dif- 
ference between that price and the actual cost of pro- 
duction would afford a reasonable profit for the baker 
and the middleman. 

“But the former schedules have not been re- 
established. It seems difficult, once a commodity has 
been advanced, to restore*it to its original economic 
status. It is realized, of course, that the overhead cost 
of production and distribution has been greatly in- 
creased, But the fact remains that the price of bread 
is not fixed upon the basis of its cost so much as by 

hat can be obtained for it. 

“It seems that at commissaries and supply depots 
‘perated by the government, where those employed in 
strictly governmental activities are allowed the privi- 

ze of purchasing food and some other commodities 
it cost, bread is sold at a uniform rate of two cents 
‘loaf. Estimating this as actual cost, the margin left 
‘o the commercial baker and retailer represents, on 
twelve-cent loaf, six hundred per cent. 

“The way out for those who object to paying this 
scemingly large tribute is easily found. The remedy 
would be for them to establish their own private bak- 
cries and to make their own loaves. But that is hardly 
the point. Modern apartment houses, or at least many 
of them, are not adapted to what is called ‘heavy’ 
housekeeping. Besides all this, the tendency is away 
trom that sort of thing. 

“It may actually be as economical, in a small fam- 
ily, to buy bread at the high prices charged as to 
attempt to make it at home. What should be consid- 
ered is the apparent unreasonableness of the price 
charged. It is not enough to defend it nm the 
ground that the people would rather pay it than to go 


THAT TWO-CENT ARMY LOAF 








without bread. The fact to be established is as to 
whether or not a margin of six hundred per cent be- 
tween cost and selling price is too high.” 

It is difficult to be patient with such an argument 
as this, well reasoned, smoothly plausible, but unhap- 
pily based upon the ridiculous premise of two-cent 
army bread. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Technology, has 
used the shortest and sharpest sword in setting the 
Monitor and other editors and broadcasters right. He 
went to Major Robert Littlejohn, who is in command 
of the chief flour buying center for the army, and 
also the school of subsistence, where the books are 
kept on army costs. Major Littlejohn said: 

“In the army we have many accounts. One of them 
is for flour. Others are for lumber, others are for 
paint and iron work. We have to divide the factors 
of the soldier’s ration according to the total amount of 
cash allowed per day for ration. In the system of 
bookkeeping that brings the cost of bread out at two 
cents per loaf, nothing whatever is counted but the 
carload price of the flour entering it and the little bit 
of yeast used. We pay cash for the flour, and check 
this off to the soldier to whom we issue that flour as 
baked bread to balance the ration fund. 

“We do not deal in fractions, as in experience we 
find that they balance themselves off over the whole 
ration list. For instance, flour and yeast may cost at 
a Boston camp 2.49¢c per loaf of bread. We mark 
that bread at two cents. The flour and yeast may cost 
at a New York camp 2.5lc. We charge the bread at 
that camp to the soldier at three cents per loaf. 

“Now as to the bakery in which it is baked, that is 
on tax free ground. It is built by the quartermaster 
and kept up by him. Not a cent out of the value of 
the loaf as we rate it goes into bakery costs or over- 
heads. The quartermaster is always on call to repair, 
paint, enlarge, or rebuild the plant, and the cost goes 
to other funds entirely. 

“It is the same with personnel. We do not hire 
any service chargeable to the bakery. The hired hands 
are soldiers. They work for their pay as soldiers, and 
the guardhouse is there for them if they do not do all 
that they are ordered. If one gets sick the enlisted 
personnel gives us another.” 

What more needs to be said? It is unnecessary to 
assure any baker reading these lines that he is not 
gouging his customers, as the Christian Science Moni- 
tor infers. This is a conclusion that falls flat on other 
evidence than the facts about army bread. Scores of 
investigators have failed to find any gouging; most 
inquiries into costs have revealed that bakery profits 
were never as much as one cent per pound. The state 
of Wisconsin, for example, sought to discover bakery 
pillage, and found bread profits of only one fourth to 
one half cent per pound. 

The beneficiaries of the army bread price do not, 
as Mr. Russell points out, carry the sustaining costs 
of baking and delivering bread. No commercial baker 
could operate in this fashion without violating the 
American Constitution. He would be obliged to look 
to the state for tax-free land and price-free delivery 
wagons. The state would be expected to build and 
equip bakeries. All the baker would have to do would 
be to count his loaves, see that his pipe was drawing, 
and make plans for spending a government pay check. 





KNOWLEDGE OF BREAD 

Fo® having undertaken a constructive educational 

enterprise designed to correet the excesses of food 
faddists and to give the young a proper approach to 
the abused mysteries of diet, the legislature of Indiana 
is to be highly congratulated. The place of bread in 
the human diet is to be taught in Indiana’s public 
schools, under the terms of a bill prepared, according 
to a press announcement, “because leaders of Indiana 
affairs, including bakers, were disgusted with the vast 


amount of buncombe being put out in the name of 
nutritional welfare.” 

All elementary and high schools of the state are 
required by the new law to give a course “in nutrition, 
diet instruction, how to combine and balance food, 
the food needs of the body, knowledge of food equiva- 
lents and such other instruction as the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall prescribe.” The 
course is to consist of a series of lectures of not less 
than one hour each week, to begin at the September 
opening of the schools. 

There is danger of some degree of food faddism 
even in such a studied system as this promises to be. 
The personnel of public bureaus and educational in- 
stitutions is not always immune to some popular 
superstition. But in the case of Indiana there have 
been some outstanding contributions to nutritional 
knowledge by men whose laboratory findings presum- 
ably will be made the basis for school work. There 
seems to be, at any rate, little chance of a professor- 
ship for Branny McCann. 





THE CANCER CANARD 

OT long ago, a foolish baker in an eastern city 

fell victim to the virulent form of food faddism 
that has been traducing the customary good sense of 
England. Over there they have a pack of quack doc- 
tors, and a daily newspaper yellower than anything 
America ever produced, howling from the chimney 
pots that white bread causes cancer. Picking up this 
cry, the foolish eastern baker began broadcasting to 
his customers that there was danger of cancerous in- 
fection in white bread, and advertising a whole wheat 
health bread to avoid it. 

This broadside brought down upon the offending 
baker a powerful local business organization, and 
caught the attention of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, with the result that there 
of the error. Action by these associations was based 
purely upon the ground of ethics. 

As to the merits of the cancer story, no intelligent 
baker requires any coaching. There has been no scien- 
tific demonstration that cancer white 
bread. It is known to result from a breaking down 
of certain body cell functions which the 
medical profession is as yet unable to explain. 

Concerning the extravagant claims made for whole 
wheat, the facts, as brought together and concisely 
stated by Roscoe H. Shaw, chief of the nutrition de- 
partment, American Institute of Baking, cannot be 
too often or too greatly emphasized at a time when 
the food faddists are becoming increasingly absurd 
on the subject of white bread: 


“ 


was no repetition 


is caused by 


accredited 


a. Whole wheat is not a complete food, being only 
slightly superior to patent flour in this respect. 

“b. The proteins of whole wheat are less digestible 
than those of patent flour. 

“ce, When the baker uses milk in his bread he re- 
stores everything with the exception of fiber, the indi- 
gestible part of wheat which the miller has removed, 
and restores it in a much more palatable form. 

“d. White bread made with milk will support 
growth in young animals better than whole wheat 
bread, 

“e. If only one third milk is used the bread will 
contain as much lime as whole wheat bread, and the 
more milk used the more lime is introduced. 

“f. Crude fiber, which is indigestible, but which 
some dietitians regard as desirable as an intestinal 
cleaner, can be obtained in a much more palatable 
form in such vegetables as celery, spinach, etc., than 
bread. For those who like it, pure bran is available.” 

It is to be hoped that there will be no more heresy 
within the ranks of the bakers themselves; the cancer- 
from-white-bread dementia unfortunately will get 
plenty of publicity from sources more excusably ill- 
informed. 
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ST. LOUIS MASTER 
BAKERS’ SOCIETY 


Organization Has Been in Existence Since 
1886—Many Other Associations Have 
Branched from This Parent Body 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Probably one of the 
most thoroughly organized industries in 
the country, particularly as far as num- 
ber of associations is concerned, is the 
baking trade. In addition to the national, 
sectional and state groups, of which there 
are many, practically every city of any 
size has its own local association. 

That these local organizations serve a 
definite purpose, evidenced in the fact 
that they continue to exist year after 
year, is very clearly shown in the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Society, the oldest 
organization of its kind in the country 
and without doubt one of the strongest 
in existence. 

This association was formed in Janu- 
ary, 1886, and incorporated under the 
laws of Missouri. It started with a 
membership of 25 and has grown until 
it now embraces 375 
bakers, or approxi- 
mately 80 per cent 
of the bakeshops of 
the city. Of the 
original 25 mem- 
bers, three are still 
living, Jacob Lieb- 
recht, Conrad Hage- 





meier and August 
Giessler. 
The first presi- 


dent of the associa- 
tion was Conrad 
Hagemeier, serving 
in this capacity for 
10 years. Adam 
Heimcelmann was 
the first secretary, 
and Lawrence Ganz 
was the 
treasurer. Other 
presidents of the association have been 
Christ Hauck, E. H. Hohengarten, L. 
Schneider, Theodore Kieffer, John Malsi, 
August Jaudes, Leo Gass, Michael Hoff- 
mann, Joseph Machatschek and Plato 
Priegel, the present incumbent. The so- 
ciety meets monthly and the attendance 
is always large. 

But of even greater importance per- 
haps than the society itself are the va- 
rious organizations which have grown 
from this central body and for which the 
main society may claim the honor of be- 
ing the nucleus. Probably the most im- 
portant of these is the St. Louis Master 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association, one of 
the very few successful ones in the coun- 
try and without doubt the leader in this 
form of co-operative buying and selling. 
This business was started six years ago 
and since that time has shown an increase 
in its membership of 50 per cent. It is 
capitalized for $100,000, and is showing 
an excellent return to its members, for 
whom it is handling all kinds of bakers’ 
supplies. Michael Hoffmann is the presi- 
dent of the company. E. H. Hohengar- 
ten secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, and Joseph Machatschek recording 
secretary. 

Another business which has grown 
from the St. Louis Master Bakers’ So- 
ciety is the St. Louis Compressed Yeast 
Co. This firm has been in existence for 
35 years, and is regarded as one of the 
successful ventures of the parent society. 

The bakers’ association has come to be 
the social, as well as business, center for 
the bakers of the city. From this or- 
ganization has grown the Master Bakers’ 
Bowling Club, now bowling in two 
leagues in the city. The St. Louis Master 
Bakers’ Singing Society is one of the best 
of its kind, and is well known to bakers 
in all sections of the country, due to at- 
tendance at national conventions. 

The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Ladies’ 
Society has been organized for social 
purposes, and meets monthly. Some of 
the year’s biggest social events for the 
bakers are conducted by this society, 
which likewise has a ladies’ singing so- 
ciety as one of its activities. 

That the influence of the St. Louis Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Society is not confined: to 
this city but is a national factor is clearly 
seen by any one attending a convention 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, where its delegation is in- 
variably the largest. Last year a spe- 





Plato Priegel 
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SWISS INVENTION FOR PRESERVING 
FRESH BREAD MEETS OFFICIAL TEST 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Tribune de Geneve of Feb. 25 reported that 
Jean Matti, a baker, had discovered, as a result of 10 years of experimenta- 


tion, a method of preserving freshly baked bread. 


Professor Charles Arragon, 


cantonal chemist of the canton of Vaud, issued the following declaration 


regarding the discovery: 


“The undersigned, chief of the state laboratory of the pure food depart- 
.ment and director of the chemical analyzing and bacteriological laboratory of 
pure food of the University of Lausanne, certifies that the bread prepared by 
Matti’s system has been perfectly preserved during a period equaling 10 


months. 


This length of time may be guaranteed for two years at the mini- 


mum, the experiments having been done at a constant temperature of 40 


degrees centigrade.” 


All kinds of flour may be used to make “Mattipan” bread, of which the 
Swiss international trademarks haye been deposited at the federal bureau. 
The quantitative output is the same as for ordinary bread, and the cost only 
slightly higher (about 69c per bbl of flour). 

The department of the interior of the canton of Vaud has officially de- 
clared that Mattipan meets the requirements of the pure food laws and that 


its consumption is in no way harmful. 


The taste is the same as ordinary 


white bread, and it is even more nutritive. 
The Swiss military authorities have agreed to replace the biscuit which is 
the present ration in use in the confederation, costing about 7c, by “Mattipan,” 


which can be made at a cost of 4.4c. 


In countries which do not have to import, as Switzerland does, the cost of 


manufacture would be still less. 








original 


cial train carrying 125 bakers and their 
wives and allied tradesmen went from St. 
Louis to the convention at Louisville, and 
similar arrangements are being made to 
attend the convention at Milwaukee this 
year. LikeWise in the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Society played an important part, bakers 
from here going, to the meeting at Se- 
dalia in special cars. 

The success of the St. Louis associa- 
tion is the result of many years of hard 
work, but its achievements have been of 
tremendous value to the bakers of this 
city, and its influence is widespread. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—A good demand for 
bread and rolls is reported. Easter 
trade was particularly good, and _ busi- 
ness since then has been greater than 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

“There have been no large quantities 
of flour purchased by bakers since the 
market has fluctuated so rapidly, and 
stocks are reported light and bakers 
ready to buy as soon as prices become 
more settled. 

SENECA ELECTRIC BAKESHOPS’ NEW PLANT 

The Seneca Electric Bakeshops, Inc., 
Owego, opened a branch at Geneva, N. 
Y., on April 1. The company has leased 
a two-story building and is installing 
complete electric machinery. It supplies 
stores at Rochester, Charlotte, Geneseo, 
Waterloo, Potsdam, Clyde and Sodus. 

KAM BAKERY ENLARGES PLANT 

A one-story brick addition has been 
added to the Kam Bakery, 372-74 Hick- 
ory Street, Buffalo. This bakery, the 
oldest in the city, was established in 1854 
by Nicholas Kam, who is aided now by 
his four sons, Herbert, Norman, Arthur 
and Nicholas, Jr. New ovens and mod- 
ern bread baking machinery are being 
installed. The firm makes bread and 
rolls only, and specializes in sandwich 
and rye bread and restaurant rolls. 
Union help only is employed. 

NOTES 

The annual banquet of the Hall Bak- 
ing Co., March 21, under the direction 
of Leonard F. Kissig, was a_ success, 
attended by the entire staff. 

Alfred D. Fox, president Hall Baking 
Co.’s plant here, is now vice president 
and general production manager of the 
newly formed United Retail Bakeries, 
Inc. Mr. Fox is a well-known baker. 

Fred Lapple, well-known baker of 
Rochester, was buried April 15 from his 
home in Irondequoit. Mr. Lapple was 
head of the O.K. Bakery, one of the 
largest wholesale bakeries of Rochester. 

Buffalo bakers are working hard to 
have the Sunday closing law enforced, 


and this was again the principal sub- 
ject discussed at the last meeting of the 
master bakers’ association. Arrange- 
ments were made for the banquet on 
April 22, which promises to be a big 
affair. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





BAKING CLASS GRADUATES 
FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Cuicaeco, Itt.—The present class of the 
American Institute School of Baking held 
its graduation exercises April 21. This 
class has proved to be a remarkable dem- 
onstration of the way in which college 
men have found it worth while to take up 
baking as a profession. Of the 37 stu- 
dents, 21 are college graduates, a number 
having degrees from the largest univer- 
sities in America. Of the students only 
10 had had previous baking experience, 
but it did not take the others long to 
demonstrate their ability to absorb the 
fundamentals of baking. 

Albert R. Hogue, of Waynesburg, Pa., 
is the class president, and D. P. Morri- 
son, of the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. Several stu- 
dents are from foreign countries. One of 
these is K. Mizutani, of the Maruki-Go 
Bakeries, Osaka, Japan, son of: the larg- 
est baker in that country, and another is 
A. M. Garvith, London, Eng., whose fa- 
ther is a member of the firm of Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., large bakers. This class has 
had a number of enjoyable entertain- 
ments, and the third party was held the 
evening of April 18. E. I. Roth, of the 
Adams-Roth Baking Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., was chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and was assisted by J. V. 
Quinlan, Louisville, Ky., of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., J. Dietzen, Frankton, Ind., 
and Frank P. Angelina, Cushman Sons, 
Inc., New York. 

S. O. Werner. 





RUSHTON BAKING CO. TO EXPAND 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rumors are cur- 
rent in Kansas City that the George 
Rushton Baking Co., Rosedale, Kansas, 
is negotiating for the purchase of the pie 
and cake bakeries operated in Omaha, 
Neb., by the Jay Burns Baking Co. The 
latter company was a unit of the Stand- 
ard Bakeries Corporation, which was re- 
cently merged with the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation. The purchase could 
not be confirmed, as Frank Rushton, 
manager of the company, was absent 
from town all of last week, but informa- 
tion as to the accuracy of the report came 
from well-informed sources. Rosedale, 
Kansas, is a suburb of Kansas City, and 
the George Rushton Baking Co. has de- 
veloped an extensive pie business in 
Rosedale, Kansas City, Kansas and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Frank Rushton is presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers, 
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CONTINENTAL'S PLANS 
FAVORABLY RECEIVED 


Canadian Merger Is Regarded as Evidence 
of American Good Will in Develop- 
ment of Canadian Enterprises 





Toronto, Ont.—The announcement in 
these columns two weeks ago that the 
Continental Baking Corporation had 
closed a deal for the absorption of sev- 
eral Canadian baking companies in Mont 
real, Toronto and Windsor was the cul 
mination of a long series of negotiations 
At first it was not believed, in Canada, 
that anything would come of the mer 
ger’s desire to enter the Canadian field, 
but in time the difficulties were overcome 
The outcome of this venture will be 
watched with interest by the milling and 
baking trade, as it may lead to impor 
tant developments in the relationship be 
tween millers and bakers. In the mean 
time the management of the concern: 
merged remains unchanged and, so far a 
the public is concerned, there will be nm 
difference in their methods of business. 

Canadians are getting accustomed t 
the investment of American capital i: 
Canadian enterprises and, since publi: 
good will is an important element in suc! 
cases, the American owners are generall) 
careful not to offend Canadian sentimen'! 
in exercising their power of ownership. 

The fact that the huge sum of $2,500, 
000,000 of American money which is al 
ready invested in Canadian securities ha 
made no appreciable difference in th 
lives or interests of Canadians has robbex 
events of this kind of much of the fea: 
that they might otherwise inspire. I 
fact, most Canadians are glad to have 
such evidence of confidence of their 
wealthy neighbors, to say nothing of th« 
benefits derived by the employment of 
this money in the development of Cana- 
dian enterprises. 

A. H. Batrey. 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 

James Kline, manager City Bakery, 
Cordell, Okla., has installed an oven with 
a capacity of over 400 loaves daily, which 
he says is one of the best in western 
Oklahoma. The bakery will occupy a 
new home before June 1. 

A sign on a bakery at Lubbock, Texas, 
reads: ““Ma’s Bakery; Pop On Ice.” 

C. L. Pardue, who recently acquired 
the Electric Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, has 
placed it in charge of E. B. Baker, for- 
merly of the Lubbock Baking Co. 

R. H. (“Butterflake”) Martin, owner 
and operator of Martin’s Bakery, Lub- 
bock, Texas, in announcing plans for 
erecting this year a wholesale baking 
plant and opening a retail sales store, 
café and restaurant, says that his busi- 
ness last year totaled $100,000. This he 
compared with $4,400, the amount done 
during the first year (1909) he was in the 
business there. 

Richter’s Bakery, San Antonio, recent- 
ly purchased 12 autos for delivery serv- 
ice in San Antonio and other points in 
southwestern Texas. 

W. A. Guhmert, formeriy of Kennedy, 
Texas, has established a bakery at Alice, 
Texas. 

J. B. Murray is having a bakery build- 
ing, 50x100, erected at Stuttgart, Ark. 

C. H. Wortz, Jr., an official of the Fort 
Smith Biscuit Co., is touring towns in 
that territory that have rotary clubs, 
and showing a picture entitled “Fort 
Smith—Your Conference City.” The pic- 
ture also will be exhibited in Kansas City. 

Complaints were filed against four gro- 
cers of El Paso, Texas, recently, by the 
city food inspector, charging them with 
selling bread of short weight. 

P. C. Avery, district representative at 
Plainview, Texas, of the Iten Biscuit Co., 
reports having shipped a carload of Iten 
products to 13 grocers in that territory 
late in March. This is said to be the first 
carload of bakery products ever shipped 
into the panhandle. 

Galveston bakers will take part in a 
pure food show to be given under direc- 
tion of an Ad Club of that city, April 
13-18. Booths are to be provided for 40 
food exhibits. 

The V. L. Thomas Bakery, Clovis, N. 
M., is soon to occupy a new building on 
Main Street. 

One of the largest and most attractive 
pure food shows in the history of Galves- 
ton was given recently by the Galveston 
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Advertising Club. Among exhibitors 
were the Texas Star Flour Mills, the 
Seaboard Rice Mills, the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., the Imperial Sugar Co., the Texas 
Sugar Refinery Co. and the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. 

A. P. Schreiber, baker, Carmen, Okla., 
has opened his bakery at Alva, Okla., 
featuring Sally Ann bread. 

The Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., is erecting an office building. 

The Amarillo (Texas) Baking Co., I. 
W. Houck, manager, recently broadcast- 
ed a lecture by an expert baker on the 
value of bakery bread. 

Powell & Kinney, new bakers in Elec- 
tra, Texas, have purchased the Perfection 
Bakery. 

Several motor cars in a garage leased 
by the Nafziger Baking Co., Wichita 
Fails, Texas, recently were burned. 

An electrically operated baking plant 
is being installed by the Star Cash Stores, 
Fort Smith, Ark., owned by J. R. Miller, 
president Fort Smith Cereal Co., and W. 
H. Pryor. 

Ceorge Johnson, formerly of Llano, 
Texas, has opened a bakery at Bertram, 
Texas. 

Among business men and concerns in 
Fort Smith, Ark., that recently incor- 
porated the Co-Operative Gasoline Co. is 
the Shipley Baking Co. 

‘ihe Holsum bread formula has been 
acquired by the Amarillo (Texas) Baking 
Co, and the plant has been remodeled 
for the manufacture of the new product. 





FEDERAL SYSTEM OF BAKERIES 
J. Reed Lane, president Federal Sys- 
ten: of Bakeries of America, Inc., has 
su! mitted to the stockholders the follow- 
ine consolidated balance sheet for the 
yeur ending Dec. 31, 1924: 


ASSETS 
Current assets— 
Notes receivable—Trade ......... $113,905 
Stock subscribers .........cc00.% 63,104 


oo er ee eee eee 
Accounts receivable—Trade 
Contracts 





TT ET TOPE TTT TT ° 
General merchandise—inventory... 235,606 
Cash—insurance fund ............ 14,793 
Cash on hand and in banks ...... 133,195 


$680,819 
Investment assets— 


Patents, royalty rights, ete. ..... $1,465,141 
PPRREE PENNE (6.6594 0 vec eevee ee 500 
Rights and good-will ............ 862,193 
Sundry investments .............- 12,837 
ON” PPS erTEL UT TLIEST err ere 105,000 
a eee 65,018 
Bakery equipment ...........+e6. 1,349,417 
Office furniture and equipment.... 87,106 
tee eee SD. oikvs6a-0000%. 06382 17,832 
Leaseholds and improvements 148,646 


$4,113,693 
Deferred debit items ............. 176,401 


$4,970,914 
LIABILITIES 





Current liabilities— 
Notes payable—Banks ........... $362,629 
CORMGREEGE sci srccsserecveversese 25,341 





ll. Se eee 20,111 
0 OG PACE Tererrererrr rr 7,614 
Accounts payable—trade .......:. 125,096 
$540,793 
SOE Fi wus ing enseeneeuyasene 119,000 

Deferred credits— * 
ee eee $25,909 
CONCHOGS GUNES occ ciscivuccecss 2,807 
PUCGE EEE dane etccvebwnenens 4,068 
$32,786 

Reserves— 

Doubtful accounts and notes...... $19,208 
ORIEN. 9 5055s e 64.0662405 0608.65 823,042 
OOM. SN i coe dees sdenncaebn 8,464 
PADRE. Sos 6 6040500550 4430 404% 18,270 
: $868,985 


tockholders— 
Preferred stock issued 
Common stock issued 
Capital stock minority 
Surplus or deficit 


cc eccceces $1,238,625 
600 060s eeeee 1 


interest... 545,608 


25,115 





$3,409,350 


$4,970,914 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Ernest Olson, who recently bought the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at Buhl, Minn., 
has changed the name to the Buhl Bak- 
it He has ordered a Read cake ma- 
chine. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Northwest, Inc., with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, declared its usual dividend 
of 50e per share on its common stock 
for the quarter ending March 31. The 
company has established a catering de- 
partment, which specializes in church and 
lodge suppers. 

George Champlin has sold his bakery 
at Cresco, Iowa, to W. E. Saur. 

V. A. Benjamin has reopened his bak- 
ery at Granite Falls, Minn. The Federal 
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System bakery at Cloquet, Minn., has also 
been reopened. 

The Kampeska Bakery, Watertown, S. 
D., formerly operated by F. B. Losacker, 
has been taken over by Schnider & Died- 
rich. 

The City Bakery, Larimore, N. D., 
owned by R. E. Margigen, burned. 

J. B. Bertel, proprietor Bertel’s Bak- 
ery, Jamestown, N. D., has discontinued 
business. 





NEW JERSEY 

Emil Fitterer, Summit, will move his 
bakery to Springfield Avenue. 

Niedermeyer & Sandner have _ pur- 
chased the City Bakery, Perth Amboy, 
and John Dziatkiewicz is erecting a bak- 
ing plant at Camden. 

Jordan’s Branch Bakery, Red Bank, 
has been discontinued, and the White 
Palace Bakery, Salem, is reported bank- 
rupt. 

John Hepp has bought Meyer’s Bak- 
ery, Jersey City, and J. Betten has sold 
his bakery at Hoboken to Joseph Hoefler. 

A. A. Betz is reopening the bakery at 
1150 East Jersey Street, Elizabeth. 

Theodore K. Hamberger has purchased 
Hoberg’s Bakery, Jersey City. 

Foulon’s Bakery, Camden, and the 
People’s Bakery, New Brunswick, were 
damaged by fire. 

New bakeries: and 


French Bakery 


Pastry Shop, New Brunswick; Howit’s 
Bakery, Paterson; L. Brandt, Paterson; 
A. Fassbender, East Orange; G. Ceravola 
and G. Cavaliere, Newark; L. Widman, 
Newark. 
Bruno C. Scumipr. 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NEWS 

H. C. Shallcross will erect a bakery 
building at Norristown. 

George W. Fisher, baker, Huntingdon, 
Pa., is receiving congratulations on be- 
coming a grandfather. 

W. N. Cunningham and H. L. Mathers, 
doing business as the Electric Bakery, 
Clarion, Pa., have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Mathers retiring. 

L. L. Limber, Franklin, Pa., recently 
baked a fruit cake weighing 150 lbs, 
which was a feature of the anniversary 
celebration of a Franklin déPartment 
store. 

The Crystal Baking Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa., has taken over the cafeteria at 733 
Penn Street. The company operates two 
other plants in the same town. The of- 
ficers of the company are Augustus 
Mantis president, Samuel King secretary, 
and Christian Mantis treasurer. 

The Meadville (Pa.) Bread Co. has 
been granted a charter, with a capital of 
$25,000. 

Application for a Pennsylvania charter 
for Sable’s Bakery will be made by Roy 
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Rhea, C. Shoemer, and Elder W. Mar- 
shall, all of Pittsburgh. 

H. M. Oliver has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Cottage Bakeries, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, the corporation being bank- 
rupt. 

William F. Nicholas, president Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh, 
suffered a broken ankle when a ladder 
on which he was standing collapsed. 

At the annual meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh, 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, William F. Nicholas; vice president, 
Joseph Schneider; treasurer, George 
Burkkarth; financial secretary, Carl 
Nickel; corresponding secretary, Gus- 


tave A. Wilde. John Duerr, Joseph 
Nickel and Herman Schelat were ap- 


C. C. Latus. 
BREAD AFFAIRS IN ROUMANIA 
Braita, Roumanta, March 28.—Bread 
prices have been fixed by the control 
commission at 3%c lb for white bread, 
and 2%%c for brown. There is a great 
shortage of bread, and the commission 
has decreed that it may only be sold 
from the actual bakeries, and prohibited 
its sales in the markets and retail stores. 


pointed directors. 





Tunis has prohibited the exportation 
of buckwheat except to France and Al- 
geria. 





A GLASS BLOWER 





WHO BECAME A SUCCESSFUL BAKER 








NTIL 14 years ago, J. Henry Reed 

[ | was a glass blower in Alton, III. 

He had a nice little family and a 

good job. Then some genius invented a 

machine to blow glass. It worked. So, 

one morning in 1910, Mr. Reed found the 

job gone. There were 650 other men in 
the same condition that morning. 

Mr. Reed had been reading about Flor- 

ida. He was tired of the long, cold win- 


ters, so to Florida he moved with the 
whole family. His brother and family 
came along too. Both went to farm in 
the promised land of sunshine. They 
pitched their tents in Kissimmee, on Lake 
Tohopekaliga. There was a bakery for 
sale in the town. These brothers took 
their small savings and bought it. 

So the Reed brothers ran along until 
1921, when J. H. wanted to branch out. 
They bought a place in Orlando, 20 miles 
away. Then, in 1921, J. H. bought his 
brother’s interest. The brother retired 
from business, while J. Henry sold the 
place at Kissimmee and moved to Or- 
lando. 

Let’s take a look at Orlando. You 
must know something about the town a 
man is in to see what his possibilities are. 
Orlando is a town of 15,000 people in the 
summer, but in the winter you have to 
come early or stand up to sleep. The 
town is full of hotels, one of nine stories 
and one of eleven, both modern. 

Orlando has 13 lakes within the city 
limits. Two of these are right up in 
town, three or four blocks from the bank- 
ing district. The library, the woman’s 
club, the public school—all are on the 


lake front. The streets are lined with 
oleanders, hibiscus and orange trees. 

The Chamber of Commerce is one of 
the livest I have ever seen in any city, 
and publishes a monthly magazine, edited 
by Miss Jane Washburn. Seventy-five 
per cent of the citrus crop is marketed 
at Orlando, and banks have $10,000,000 
on deposit. There are 1,200 children in 
the high schools in this little city. It 
boasts the only symphony orchestra in 
the state, directed by Ros V. Steele, for- 
merly of Alabama. The children in 
school are given prizes for raising the 
best roses for the annual parade. In 
this town of Orlando, where Reed’s Bak- 
ery has grown from a small beginning to 
a big, light, airy, well-equipped, up-to- 
date one, and is now the largest of 15, 
they put pep into things. 

Mr. Reed is a middle-aged man. He 
has a son in the business with him, and 
has a daughter who looks after one of the 
most inviting retail uptown stores you 
ever saw. Mr. Reed could sell out his 
business and retire today if he chose, 
which is not so bad for a man who was a 
glass blower just 14 years ago. 

Oxiver L, STEELE. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., spent the 
recent holidays with relatives at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, reports increasing interest among 
bakers in connection with advertising 
campaigns to stimulate the demand for 
their products. Recently this concern 
has conducted successful campaigns in 
many parts of the country, included in 
which were: Quality Bakery, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., Canada Bread Co., Ottawa, Ont., 
Kittleberger Baking Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark., Yoch Baking Co., Shamokin, Pa., 
all on Butter-Nut bread; Scandt’s Bak- 
ery, Raleigh, N. C., Campbell Baking 
Co., Tupelo, Miss., F. A. Paile Baking 
Co., Baton Rouge, La., Cramer’s Baking 
Co., San Diego, Cal., on Butter-Krust 
bread. Campaigns on Pan-Dandy bread 
were conducted for Dittan’s Bakery, Al- 
exandria, La., and Kautz Baking Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., New York City, was in 
Chicago recently, conferring with Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association, regarding the national bak- 
ers’ convention and exhibition to be held 
at Buffalo the week of Sept. 14. Mr. 
Woolley is chairman of the publicity 
committee for the latter. 

Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
general manager Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago, left Chicago April 12 and sailed 
from New York on April 15 for London 
and other European points. Mr. Kat- 
zinger was accompanied by his wife, and 
contemplates being absent for about two 
months, during which time he will take 
a well-earned rest. 

As announced in the March bakery 
edition of The Northwestern Miller, the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., May 18-20. This will un- 
doubtedly be the most important meet- 
ing the association has ever held, and 
will be for many of the members both a 
business and vacation trip. Two days 
of important association work is sched- 
uled, and on April 20 a golf tournament 
will be held for the members, when suit- 
able prizes will be given. 

W. H. Ulrey, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, spent the Eas- 
ter holidays with his family at Cincin- 
nati. The latter will remain in that city 
for a lengthy visit. 

“Christopher Ludwick, the Baker of 
Washington’s Army,” is the title of a 
well-gotten-up pamphlet recently issued 
by the Worcester Salt Co., New York, 
which it is sending out to the trade. 

Fred D. Phening, Columbus, the popu- 
lar secretary of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, is the proud father of a son 
which arrived on the evening of March 
29. The three previous children were 
girls. 

In a recent monthly bulletin issued by 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., J. Kindleberger, its president, 
dealt in an interesting manner with the 
subject of “Misunderstanding is the 
Static in our Daily Lives.” These bul- 
letins are distributed to approximately 
11,000 bakers and others in the trade. 
.H. L. Calhoon, Chicago, western rep- 
resentative of the Duhrkop Oven Co., 
New York, reports, among recent sales 
made, three standard-sized, basement- 
fired Duhrkop ovens to the Hammond 
(Ind.) Modern Bakery, for its new plant 
now under construction; two rear stand- 
ard-sized ovens to A. Gonnella, 700 
North Cicero Avenue, Chicago. The 
Grennan Cake Corporation has also pur- 
chased Duhrkop ovens for its Chicago 
and Detroit plants. 

F. C. Black, sales manager Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, who 
has been on a Canadian and Pacific Coast 
trip for the past six weeks, is expected 
back the latter part of this month. 

Among recent sales made by the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati, manufacturers of 





bakery equipment, were 12 large starch 
and dextrine mixing machines to the 
American Maize Products Co., Chicago. 

The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, is 
now located in its large new office build- 
ing, which is beautifully furnished and 
up to date in every respect. This com- 
prises four stories, and covers approxi- 
mately 150x75 ft. On the first floor are 
the financial, general executive, and sten- 
ographic departments, while the second 
floor is Confined chiefly to general sales, 
advertising, export, statistical, consign- 
ment, and order departments. On the 
third floor is the convention hall, model 
display room and cafeteria. This con- 
cern will hold its annual star salesmen’s 
school and convention commencing the 
week of May 11, and about 40 repre- 
sentatives are expected to attend. Sales- 
men will assemble at the general offices 
for two days of practical sales instruc- 
tion, and at conclusion of same they will 
board a special train at the factory for 
Washington, D. C., where they will re- 
main for three days of sightseeing and 
entertainment. This is the second con- 
vention of this kind, the first one being 
held at New Orleans during Mardi Gras 
last year. Paul Yount, publicity direc- 
tor, will again have charge of the com- 
plete arrangements. 

W. C. Peak, Service Caster & Truck 
Co., Albion, Mich., was in Cincinnati, 
April 1, calling on the trade. He was 
en route to the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention at Miami, Fla. 

A. S. Purves. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

The Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount 
Vernon, has issued a handsome cata- 
logue illustrating its line of electric 
trucks, largely used in the bakery field. 

F. O. Weismental, Jr., the well-known 
representative of the Hubbard Oven & 
Mfg. Co., New York, recently was mar- 
ried to Miss Helen Lynn. The bride- 
groom’s father, who conducts a bakery in 
Peoria, Ill., used the air mail service to 
present the newlyweds with a handsome 
cake for the wedding dinner. 

William J. Eisner, president Newark 
Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., is re- 
cuperating at Hot Springs, Ark., from 
his recent illness. 

The Worcester Salt Co., New York, has 
published an interesting pamphlet, en- 
titled, “Charles Ludwick, the Baker of 
Washington’s Army,” referring to serv- 
ices of bakers during the Revolutionary 
War. 

William Deininger, of the General 
Baking Co., has returned to New York 
from his vacation in Florida. 

The Ward Baking Corporation has 
elected George B. Smith as president, and 
William B. Ward chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the publicity committee for 
the International Bakery Exposition, to 
be held at Buffalo, the week of Sept. 14. 

Max Strasser has returned from 
Europe, much improved in health. 

H. B. McDill, a graduate of the School 
of Baking of the American Institute, 
has been added to the staff of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, New York. 

The New York office of the Baker-Per- 
kins Co., Inc., has been moved to 250 
Park Avenue. 

Executives, managers, and supervisors 
of the Continental Baking Corporation 
tendered a testimonial dinner to George 
R. Krug, president Schults Bread Co., 


CRUST ROLLER FOR SMALL BAKESHOPS 
The Colborne Mfg. Co., manufacturers of pie machinery, Chicago, has perfected 


a crust roller for small bakeshops. 


It is a light machine on casters, weighing 400 


Ibs, with one quarter h-p motor, and is designed to roll crusts for any size of pie, 
being instantly adjustable for thickness of crust, from noodle doughs up to those 


for coffee cakes. 
not only uses it for 


A retail baker in Illinois, who has installed one of these machines, 
ie crust, but also for rolling coffee cake, parker house rolls, 
poppy seed rolls, cookie doughs, and noodle doughs. 
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at the Bakers’ Club on his return from 
the Pacific Coast. Among those present 
were George R. Krug, Earl A. Cox, J 
Zuckerman, A. W. Goehe, Henry Schmalz, 
Charles Hoeffier, C. G. Haney, Frank 
Van Derbeck, F. W. Miller, John Schir 
mer, Louis Thormann, Carl Grote, Chris 
Friedmann, George Meyers, Sidney I. 
Gross, George Doherty, Henry Fox, Wil 
liam Armstrong, Frank Lacker, Georg: 
Wurtman, John Koster, Peter Schirmer 
John P. O’Rourke, Louis Holterhoff 
Herman Portzig, Louis Lotz, James J 
Coyle, Anthony Thomas, William Pflau 
mer, Edward Wolfe, C. B. McGrayne. 
G. N. Gottfried, Theodore Bever and 
Frank Fischer. 

Upon his return from Europe, Ralp! 
Denio, of the J. W. Denio Milling Co. 
Sheridan, Wyo., called on friends in th 
trade in New York. 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





IN THE NORTHWEST 

H. H. Deal, Minneapolis, for many 
years connected with the Northwestern 
Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Co., is now gen 
eral sales agent in the Northwest for th 
Read Machinery Co. and the Duhrkop 
Oven Co. 

S. H. Davis, assistant manager Th« 
Fleischmann Co., New York City, visited 
the company’s offices in St. Paul this 
month. 

William J. Weddell, Minneapolis, 
northwestern representative of the Cen- 
tury Machine Co., has received an order 
from the Billings (Mont.) Bread Co. for 
an Allison Century high-speed mixer. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, who has been in southern Cali- 
fornia for several weeks, left the early 
part of the month to meet his wife in 
Miami, Fla., where he expects to spend a 
two weeks’ vacation. 

E. C. Katzinger, of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago, who has been win- 
tering in southern California, will leave 
shortly for the East. 

Ernest W. Losey, southern California 
representative of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, has moved his offices to 412 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

George Harding, for a number of years 
connected with the Hutton Flour Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco, after 
a short illness died early in April. 

Fred Ward, head of the promotion de- 
partment of the Sperry Flour Co., has 
been transferred from San Francisco to 
the northwest division, with headquarters 
in Portland. 

B. E. Winchell, manager San Fran- 
cisco branch of the J. H. Day Co., bak- 
ers’ machinery, Cincinnati, has been away 
from the office for several weeks on ac- 
count of severe illness. 

William Hacksteady, of the Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, after visiting 
agencies on the Pacific Coast, left for the 
East last week. 

W. J. Holder, who is on the Pacific 
Coast in the interests of his company, 
the Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrap- 
ping Machine Co., arrived in San Fran- 
cisco last week. : 

Emmett Brandon, assistant manager 
Martin Camm Co., San Francisco, re- 
cently spent several days in Fresno and 
vicinity visiting the trade, accompanied 
by Mr. Hacksteady, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co. 

James O. Dénnis, of the George T. 
Helm Co., bakery engineers, Los An- 
geles, was in northern California on a 
business trip last week. 

The Doughnut Corporation of New 
York has opened a branch in San Fran- 
cisco, at 952 Mission Street. This will 
serve the entire Pacific Coast, the com- 
pany having numerous salesmen cover- 
ing the territory. C. B. Spencer is local 
manager. 

W. H. Batting is now factory represen- 
tative in California for the Coast-Dakota 
Flour Co., distributor of the Ranier elec- 
tric oven. 

The Consumers Compressed Yeast Co.’s 
offices in Portland have been moved to 
889 Eugene Street, with H. Pinkman as 
local manager. 

J. M. Levy, of the J. M. Levy Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, after a visit in southern Cali- 
fornia, has returned home. 

C. H. Morris, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, will be manager of 
Beck’s Baking Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
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recently sold to the Bellingham Baking 
Co. 

L. L. Seward, vice president southern 
California branch of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, has returned 
to Los Angeles from the national conven- 
tion held in Chicago. 

F. C. Panuska, sales manager Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, has been visiting 
southern California. 

li. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from a trip through southern 
California and Arizona. 

Harry Hewlett, Pacific Coast represen- 
talive of the Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, is on 
a irip through the Pacific Northwest. 

John H. Gourley, agent for The 
Ficischmann Co. at Santa Cruz, an- 
nounces the birth of a son. 

\. A. Maring, installation superintend- 
en! for the American Bakery Equipment 
C.., who has been in southern California 
fer several months installing machinery, 
h», returned to his home in San Fran- 
ci..co. 

‘loyd Witter, of the R. I. Steen Co., 
Is Angeles, is spending several weeks 
i. Arizona, visiting the trade. 

‘he Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
a-nounces the promotion of Stewart P. 
F liot from head of the sales promotion 
cd. partment to that of general sales man- 

‘r. Mr. Elliot will continue to make 

his home in San Francisco. 
Fred Ward, who has been in the sales 
omotion department in California of 
e Sperry Flour Co., has been given su- 
rvision of the work of the department 
the northern division, and will make 
; headquarters in Portland. 





ST. LOUIS NOTES 

C. L. Russell, of the American Bakers’ 

achinery Co., St. Louis, represented his 

pany at the annual convention of the 
uuthern Bakers’ Association at Miami, 
tla. April 6-9. 

Osear P. Doerr, of Anheuser-Busch, 
inc., St. Louis, was one of the prominent 
niembers of the allied trades from this 
city who attended the meeting of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association at Miami, 
Ila, 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, re- 
‘ently carried full-page, two-color ad- 
vertisements of its Budweiser barley malt 
irup in New Orleans newspapers. J. S. 
Waterman & Co., Inc., New Orleans, is 
the distributor for this product in that 
territory. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Supply Houses Association Holds Annual 
Gathering—Long Island Bakers Form Or- 
ganization—Many New Stores Opened 


New York, N. Y.—The spring meet- 
ing of the National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, was mainly a.social one, al- 
though considerable routine business was 
considered. 

After a meeting of the executive mem- 
bers, interesting papers were read by 
Charles Triller, president Wood & Selick 
Corporation, Daniel R. Forbes, counsel 
for the National Preserves and Fruit 
Products’ Association, A. L. Griffen, vice 
president H. A. Johnson Co., Daniel E. 
Woolley, vice president The Fleischmann 
Co., Philip Staip, president New York 
Grocers’ Association, the Hon. E. M. 
Rabenold, Theodore Pratt, of the Motor 
Truck Association of America, Albert G. 
Ferguson, of Ferguson, Loud & Fergu- 
son, and B. B. Grenell, president National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses. 
There also was a general discussion of 
topics suggested by C. K. Woodridge, 
president Dictaphone Co. 

The first day, members and their la- 
dies, had lunch at the Astor Hotel, later 
visiting one of the theaters. In the eve- 
ning they attended a dinner at the Hof- 
brau House, after which they attended a 
show at the Winter Garden. 

On the second day, there was an auto 
ride through Central Park, Westchester, 
and to the Biltmore Country Club, where 
lunch was served, with dinner at the 
Ritz-Carlton. Saturday morning the 
party visited lower New York, and in the 
evening attended the Ziegfeld Follies. 
On Sunday a trip was made to the Mili- 
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Daniel P. Woolley 


Mr. Woolley, of New York City, vice president of The Fleischmann Co., has 
been appointed chairman of the publicity committee of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, to drum up interest in the forthcoming machinery 
exposition to be held in connection with the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association, in Buffalo, next September. 








tary Academy, West Point, with dinner 
at the Bear Mountain Inn. 


BAKERS’ CLUB 

At the dinner of the Bakers’ Club of 
New York, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, four members were admitted, 
bringing the list to 212. Besides the 
usual addresses, there were a few musical 
solos. 

A resolution of sympathy with the 
family and associates of the late Julius 
Fleischmann was presented to Major M. 
C. Fleischmann. 

The next luncheon will be held at the 
same hotel on April 29. 

NOTES 

Fred Lieb is erecting a bakery at Fair- 
port. 

John Swender will erect a baking plant 
at Syracuse. 

The Seneca Baking Co., Potsdam, has 
opened a retail store. 

John Myer is now owner of the Roach 
Bakery, Schenectady. 

Goldschlager’s Bakery, Brooklyn, has 
discontinued business. 

The Seneca Bakeshops, Oswego, will 
open a branch at Geneva. 

R. Yeller is building a bakery at 305 
Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Louis G. McCauley has bought Lang- 
ford’s bakery, Mount Morris. 

Leslie Quartz has purchased the Leon- 
ard Bakery, Alexandria Bay. 

Henry Ernst, Richmond Hill, has sold 
his bakery to his brother, John. 


H. Busch, 181 Reid Avenue, Brooklyn, 
has sold his bakery to J. Vicek. 





The Home Bakery, Flushing, is one of 
a chain established by J. Sanberg. 

The E. F. Kick Baking Co., New York, 
has been succeeded by A. J. Zampieri. 

The Parkway Bakery, Brooklyn, re- 
cently damaged by fire, will be reopened. 

Adam Raedel has taken over the Bitt- 
rolff Bakery, 1774 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

E. A. Anderson is now proprietor of 
the bakery of Cederholm & Anderson, 
Buffalo. 

The Harmond Bakeries, Rochester, 
have changed the name to Wehle Baking 
Co., Inc. 

George Thurman has bought the Kal- 
berer Bakery, 218 Woodbine Street, 
Brooklyn. 

B. A. Cushman Co.’s store on Nostrand 
Avenue will be moved to 478 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica. 

The Brooklyn Bakery, Jamestown, has 
been acquired by the Larkin Economy 
Stores, of Buffalo. 

Burned: Freshling’s Bakery, Wood- 
bourne; Carlson Bros., Mayville; Red- 
mond Bakery, Dansville. 

Reported bankrupt: H. E. Muerhoff, 
Syracuse; L. Hillelman, H. Weisberger, 
Eva Gottlieb and Hyman Roth, Brooklyn. 

Bakers have been informed that the 
city board for weights and measures will 
from now on enforce the new bread law 
very strictly, and bakers who do not 
comply will be fined. 


At the last meeting of the Bronx Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, President Ru- 
dolph Zink appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of establishing a 
co-operative bread bakery. 
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In order to take care of the service re- 
quirements of its members, the Quality 
Bakers of America removed headquar- 
ters to 40 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, leasing the entire ninth floor. 

The annual convention of the Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers of New York will 
be held May 18-20 at Rochester. Prepa- 
rations have been made to accommodate 
all who attend. A number of bills now in 
the assembly will be discussed, particu- 
larly one which prescribes that all food 
handlers must have health certificates, to 
be renewed every six months. 

A motion of the General Baking Co. 
for an injunction to restrain the Abbot 
Baking Corporation from using certain 
wrappers around its bread has been 
denied by the appellate division of the 
state supreme court. The General Bak- 
ing Co. claimed an infringement of its 
trademark rights, asserting that the 
bread wrappers and labels of the Abbot 
Baking Corporation resembled too closely 
the ones used for Bond bread. 

New corporations: Hanover Baking 
Co., A-1 Man Bakery and Lunchroom, 
Crete Bakery Co., Northern Baking & 
Confectionery Co., J. H. Baking Co., 
Emanon Cafeteria, Wander Inn, O. & H. 
Bakery and Conditorei, Quality Bakeries 
Corporation, W. & S. Bakery & Lunch- 
room, Smalbein & Son, Z. & G. Bakery 
and Restaurant, New York; Palmetto 
Lunch Corporation, Brooklyn; Central 
Bakery & Restaurant Corporation, 
Queens. 


The retail bakers of Patchogue have 
organized the Suffolk County Bakers’ As- 
sociation, with headquarters in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, and the fol- 


‘lowing officers: president, Otto Salze; 


secretary and treasurer, Henry Smith. 
Meetings will be held every second and 
fourth Saturday in the month. It is re- 
ported that the New York State Associa- 
tion 6f Manufacturing Retail Bakers has 
asked the new organization to become a 
part of that body. 


New bakeries: Sanitary Bakery Shop, 
185 First Avenue, and Abrams Sisters’ 
Bakery, 2582 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York; Goldstein’s Bakery, 127 Havemay- 
er Street, M. Yogler, 315 Utica Avenue, 
Octavio Romero, 142 Columbia Street, 
and Ebinger Bakery, 6310 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn; James Mulqueen, Sal- 
amanca; J. J. Kaufmann, Syracuse; Bay 
Shore Bakery, Bay .Shore; Jericho Bak- 
ery, Floral Park; Ross E. David, James- 
town; Julius Lensch, Lynbrook; G. 
Barth, Farmingdale; John Ringwald, 
Rockville Centre, and E. D. Ballard, 
Frankfort. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





NEW YORK RETAIL BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING AT ROCHESTER 


Elaborate arrangements are _ being 
made by the convention committee of 
the New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers for welcoming 
the retail bakers of the state at their 
thirtieth annual convention to be held 
May 18 at Rochester. 

The committee is expecting a record 
attendance, as matters of great impor- 
tance to retail bakers will be discussed 
and definite constructive action taken. 

The entertainment arrangements in- 
clude a trip to Niagara Falls, and a spe- 
cial convention train, making all impor- 
tant stops, will leave the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, at 9:45 a.m., May 
17. Applications for reservations may 
now be made. 





OHIO BAKERS’ MONTHLY MEETING 


YouncGstown, Onto.—Over 150 attend- 
ed the monthly meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Ohio Bakers’ Association held at the 
Elks’ Club, Youngstown. E. D. Kaul- 
back, president of the association, pre- 
sided and acted as toastmaster at the 
dinner that preceded the meeting. A dele- 
gation was present from Pittsburgh, 
headed by Horace W. Crider, president, 
and S. S. Watters, vice president, West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 
Both made brief addresses. Richard 
Collins, of the Quaker Oats Co., spoke on 
“Sound Merchandising,” and George 
Daut, of the Eagle Roller Mills Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., gave a splendid talk on “Co- 


operation.” 
C. C. Larus. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AND IRELAND 


HE National Association of Bakers, 
in spite of the fact that many of 
its members employ female labor in 
their bakeries, has, through its education 
committee, set its face against giving any 
of the scholarships in_ its 
gift to young women. It 
refused to accept a recom- 
mendation from Manches- 
ter last year to make an 
allocation of even one of the scholarships 
to a young woman. It does not accept 
them as students at the National Bakery 
School, although they have admission to 
the schools at Manchester and Leeds. 
The sex question has arisen in a new form 
at Birmingham, and there the girls, as 
usual, have won. The city authorities 
have built and equipped a bakery, but 
the Birmingham Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to celebrate its jubilee, sub- 
scribed liberally to the equipment, and 
assist the municipal authorities by an 
advisory committee of its members. The 
idea is to establish the school ultimately 
as a full-time institution, like those at 
Manchester, Leeds, Cardiff and London. 
It seems there is a large firm engaged 
in the catering trade, but not a member 
of the Birmingham Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, which employs a good many girls. 
This firm has approached the municipal 
education committee, which is really re- 
sponsible for the bakery school, and has 
paid the fees of its women employees who 
will attend confectionery classes. Being 
a public institutién, and women now hav- 
ing votes, a special class had to be start- 
ed for the young women. Many of the 
bakers in the trade association feel rath- 
er sore that this “outside” firm should 
thus be able to take full advantage of 
the school, but in the circumstances they 
are quite helpless against this particular 
development. 


FEMALES 
IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


” ” 


PURING the war period and for some 

time after, bakers strove to discon- 
tinue making cottage loaves. These are 
molded round, in two pieces, that on the 
top being as near as pos- 
sible half the size of the 
bottom. ‘To maintain a nice 
shape it is necessary that 
the dough for these loaves should be 
somewhat stiff, and the flour must be 
strong and stable. ‘To the public the im- 
portant point about the cottage loaf is 
that it should be crusty, and that the 
crust is crisp. There is now a machine on 
sale adapted to wrap this particular 
shape of loaf, but it appears to be only 
a modified success. 

The waxed paper required is larger 
than that for pan loaves, and, after wrap- 
ping, the wax of the paper shows many 
cracks, which do not in any way enhance 
the beauty of the parcel. But if this 
loaf is wrapped it loses one of the main 
qualities which has hitherto kept it in 
favor with the public—it ceases to be 
crisp. Added to these drawbacks is the 
strong disinclination on the part of bak- 
ers to wrap any loaves other than pans ; 
they find that they cannot get extra 
money for the wrapped loaves, and, 
therefore, are anxious to keep the prac- 
tice within as narrow limits as possible. 


COTTAGE 
LOAVES 


. * 


HE Scottish Association of Master 

Bakers has sent to the royal commis- 
sion, in answer to the request for returns 
to show the probable effects on prices of 
prohibiting night work, 
no returns, but only a 
reasoned reply. There 
was a time,.even in Glas- 
gow, when 4 o'clock in the morning was 
the starting hour, for all the bakeries, 
with a few “early” men. The shortening 
of the hours of labor of other workers, 
particularly of shopkeepers, which had 
been begun long before 1914, necessitated 
drastic changes in the bakers’ methods, 
all making for night work. 

It seems now that 10 o’clock at night is 
the starting time, while the adoption of 
wrapping by the large bakers is bring- 
ing some of the factories back to day- 
work, with a start at 8 in the morning. 
This may appear just right for the opera- 
tive bakers, but it entails night work, or 


SCOTTISH 
TROUBLES 





very late evening and Sunday work, on 
the part of the quite numerous staff of 
packers, etc., who have to wrap the bread. 
Thus the changing customs of the people 
and the trade are troublous enough, with- 
out the complications likely to arise if the 
hours of work are fixed by law. 
* . 


HE time is approaching when the In- 

dustrial Council at Geneva is to re- 
sume its sittings, and the battle will be 
renewed over the question of night work 
in bakeries. The result 
of last year’s proceed- 
ings was a report in fa- 
vor of abolition to all the 
governments concerned; but nothing 
could be done until the matter was again 
submitted to the council, and reported to 
the League of Nations. Here, it seems, 
the present British government has made 
some sort of reservation beforehand, that 
it cannot undertake to enforce restric- 
tions on night baking unless it can be 
shown that such restrictions would have 
the effect of raising the price of bread. 

The royal commission on food prices 
has been intrusted with an inquiry on the 
matter, and has invited the master bak- 
ers and the workmen’s union to submit 
evidence on the point to a committee of 
the commission. The workmen are con- 
fident they have a good case, and from 
their point of view it is easy to show to 
people whose whole association with night 
is rest and sleep that night work is un- 
pleasant. By citing cases in Scotland, in 
parts of England, and in country towns, 
even in London, they can show that the 
employers who have their work done dur- 
ing the day do not charge more for their 
bread than those who have it done at 
night. 

The employers are at an extreme dis- 
advantage in defending night work as an 
arrangement to keep bread cheap. They 
have no difficulty in showing that em- 
ployers who use their bakeries and ovens 
in the daytime for confectionery and the 
nighttime for bread will have to secure 
new premises and to build more ovens, 
and that great capital cost will be in- 
curred by large firms in finding more 
transport for their goods and more van- 
men. But, although these arrangements 
may intensify competition and hit some 
firms hard, their recital is hardly proof 
that, in consequence, the price of bread 
will be higher. Master bakers have really 
much the better arguments against pro- 
hibition of night work. 

* * 


tENEVA AND 
NIGHT WORK 


NOTHING very exciting is visible in 
4‘ the newly published report of the 
public analysts for the last year. There 
is no mention whatever made of bread, 
or of any samples having 
been analyzed, but, of 540 
samples of ordinary flour, 
21 were found to be adul- 
terated, and of 848 sam- 
ples of self-raising flour there were eight 
adulterated. In both cases the adultera- 
tion consisted of chemicals added as im- 
provers. Of baking powders about 1,000 
samples were examined, and 18 were dis- 
covered as having no raising properties 
whatever, “a condition,” says the report, 
“generally due to the premature inter- 
action of the acidic and alkaline constitu- 
ents, as the result of the careless storage 
of the baking powder in a damp place. 
As bakers use a good quantity of milk, 
and confeetioners much cream, the trade 
is particularly interested in what the 
authorities found in these materials. 
Over 1,000 samples of cream were an- 
alyzed during the year, of which 214 were 
reported against as containing excess of 
preservatives. About 1,000 samples of 
preserved cream were also reported upon. 
Of these 22 contained more boric acid 
than the .4 per cent allowed. In one case 
in Leeds the vendor was fined £10, for 
the borax used was not only in excess 
in amount, but was not suitable for use 
in food and was found to contain 200 
parts per 1,000,000 of arsenic. The pre- 
servative had been added by guesswork 
instead of careful weighing. Margarine 
has been sinning rather badly against 
purity. Too much water and boric acid 
° 


PUBLIC 
ANALYSTS 
REPORT 


were the principal faults, but in London 
two samples were found to contain small 
amounts of mineral oil, in the form of 
solidified paraffin. Margarine sold as 
butter was a common deception. 

There were nearly 60,000 samples of 
milk examined, and of these 4,684 were 
reported as being adulterated, principal- 
ly with water, or not up to standard. 
Last year the bad samples were only .1 
per cent higher than in the previous year. 
It is interesting to note that there is less 
to complain about in London milk than in 
that supplied in four other large cities. 
Thus the percentage of adulterated sam- 
ples in London was 3.8, in Birmingham 
6.5, in Liverpool 8.7, and in Manchester 
4.9. The use of milk powder was report- 
ed in several cases. Reconstituted milk 
is the nice name used for this liquid. 


* * 


N CONNECTION with the new move- 
ment to rehabilitate the side flue oven 
to its old dominant position, by adapting 
it for crude oil heating, the firm that is 
specializing in that meth- 


DEMONSTRA- od of firing has started a 
TION CAR new line of demonstra- 
tion. A road car has 


been fitted up with a suitable oil tank, 
pump and motor, and by means of suffi- 
cient length of flexible metal tubing it is 
proposed that any baker, anywhere, can 
have his own oven heated by oil to dem- 
onstrate to him the efficacy of the method. 
As there are no structural alterations re- 
quired in the oven or in the furnace, but 
only the fixing of the special oil firing 
burner, which can be fixed temporarily 
anywhere, there is no difficulty about giv- 
ing demonstrations in this way. 

Small bakers, who are very conserva- 
tive, are likely to appreciate the lesson 
that is given at their own premises, on 
the oven they know. When they see 
other ovens heated in this way they are 
still skeptical, as each man thinks his 
own ovens have some peculiarities which 
make them different from all others and 
more difficult to heat. I hear that the 
adaptation of crude oil fuel to bakers’ 
ovens is making great progress. 


* * 


REFERRED, in some previous notes, 

to the renewed activity of the authori- 
ties here, in regulating or stopping the 
use of preservatives in foodstuffs. There 
is, in consequence, a good 
deal of apprehension 
among the allied traders 
who deal in liquid eggs 
and other things containing preservatives. 
They have taken up a case in which a 
small baker was summoned for selling 
“fairy cakes” in which boric acid could be 
found. The vendors of liquid eggs have 
prepared the defense, secured the best 
witnesses available, and have engaged the 
very best counsel. It is considered that 
if they can win this case they are likely 
to be immune from further prosecution, 
as long as bakers keep within the limits. 

In the course of the medical evidence 
it was stated that, among other effects 
of the use of boric acid, the consumer 
lost weight, and that this substance was 
the basis of a good many of the antifat 
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concoctions offered for sale. It appears, 
also, that the boron derivatives are likely 
to remain in the tissues, with cumulative 
effects likely to be harmful. No one 
seems anxious to obtain a decision, and 
the case has been adjourned several 
times awaiting new regulations to be 
issued by the local government board. 
* * 


HE London Master Bakers’ Protec- 
tion Society has just held its third 
annual exhibition for bakers and‘ confec- 


tioners. Although the attendance was not 
so large as last year, the 
LITTLE committee of the society 


JEALOUSIES js particularly pleased 
with the results. There 
is a certain jealousy on the part of the 
company that runs the premier exhibition 
in London in September, and several in 
provincial centers during the year, that 
an affair other than its own should be 
held in London, because awards given at 
this minor exhibition of the protection so- 
ciety, which can be rightly claimed as 
London awards, might be so easily mis- 
taken for those given at the greater show. 
But the society is not flush of funds, 
and uses this as a means of augmenting 
these. The allied traders, in their asso- 
ciation, have, as a deliberate policy, re- 
fused to take stands at any but the one 
exhibition in the year, and the millers 
have also abstained from coming in, but 
in spite of this all the stands were occu- 
pied by firms outside the combines, and 
quietly had this little reserve to them- 
selves. I am informed they have done 
very well from a business point of view. 
These exhibitions owe a good deal to 
the entrance fees for the several compe- 
titions. On this occasion the bread en- 
tries were slightly less, but considerably 
more in the confectionery section, the 
total being some 2,500. The keenest in- 
terest was manifested by bakers and con- 
fectioners in London within a 50-mile ra- 
dius, while many professional competi- 
tors sent goods from places much more 
distant. The improvement in the char- 
acter and class of goods, however, was 
very gratifying to the committee. The 
goods were quite up to the standard of 
anything shown elsewhere, and this is 
taken as evidence that the exhibition has 
now permanently established itself. 
* * 
A?’ AN-open sugar piping competition 
in London, for youths under 21 years 
of age, there were 16 young men and four 
girls contesting. First, second and third 
prizes were offered. All 


THE GIRLS went to the girls, and 


WIN only one of the young 
men received special no- 
tice. These young women are employed 


at an establishment where they do a good 
deal of piping for commercial purposes. 
It appears that girls are being employed 
more and more at confectionery in Lon- 
don. Before 1914, no women were em- 
ployed in bakeries in the metropolis. 
Now the staffs of all the large concerns 
are in a growing proportion women, and 
bakers who have several shops are also 
finding them apt at certain kinds of work, 
and cheaper than men. 
JouHn KirkKLanp. 








THE FLEISCHMANN TRAVELING SCHOOL 
IN THE TWIN CITIES 


HE Fleischmann traveling school for 
bakers, which opened March 30 at 
2724 University Avenue, Minneapo- 

lis, thus far has been. very successful. 
Accommodations are provided for about 
60 students, but 71 registered for it. The 
second class started April 13, and also 
was filled. Reservations for the April 
27 class are coming in very nicely, and 
also for the three others beginning May 
11, May 25, and June 8. 

Samuel T. Goetz, who is in charge, is 
giving the bakers practical courses. He 
discusses every detail while preparing 
the various mixes, interjecting frequent- 
ly some valuable tip, which the students 
appreciate. 

While most of the students come from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, still the at- 
tendance from the outside is very en- 
couraging. Thus far, bakers have come 
to the school from 37 different towns in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 


Wisconsin, one from Michigan and one 
from Manitoba. 

An interesting department in connec- 
tion with the school is the class for sales- 
ladies, in charge of Miss Marguerite J. 
xibbons. Realizing how essential the 
sales end of the retail bakery is, the com- 


pany has established this department, | 


and placed a very able lady in charge of 
it. Twenty girls have enrolled. Miss 
Gibbons teaches them how to make the 
show windows and the interior of the 
shop attractive to customers. Then she 
takes up the actual sales work, demon- 
strating the best way to interest the cus- 
tomer in goods other than what she in- 
quires for, to the end that the amount of 
the average sale may be increased. This 
particular class is held every Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

The tremendous importance of these 
salesladies’ classes cannot be overestimat- 
ed by the retail baker. 
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OVEN MAKERS IN CHICAGO 
WILL OCCUPY NEW PLANT 


Curcaco, Inr.—The American Oven & 
Machine Co., Chicago, will move into its 
plant at California Avenue and Flour- 
noy Street on May 1. The accompanying 
illustration gives the reader a very good 
idea of this exceptionally well planned 
and equipped factory. 

The new plant is a realization of 23 
years of steady progress in the manufac- 
ture of machinery principally for the 
baking industry, and is a testimonial to 
the high reputation this concern has en- 
joved for almost a quarter of a century. 
The factory, which is located in the heart 
of Chicago’s manufacturing district, is 
thoroughly modern in every respect, ex- 
ceptionally well lighted and equipped 
with the latest machinery. The property 
on which the plant is located covers ap- 
proximately 250x150 ft, which allows for 
future expansion. 

Felix Notz, president and owner of 
he American Oven & Machine Co., has 
en closely allied with the baking indus- 
for 28 years, and established this 
isiness in 1902. He has been very ably 
sisted by George Royan, who has acted 

superintendent since the company was 
vvrganized. The vice president of the 

mpany is P. O. Diederichs, who is also 
ell known in baking circles as an ex- 
llent engineer. Felix Notz, Jr., a son 

the president, will graduate from Yale 

xt June, and will then become asso- 

ited with his father, who states that 
the young man will start to learn the 
| usiness from the very bottom. 

The old plant of the American Oven 

Machine Co. was located on Fulton 
Street, the executive offices having been 

the Conway Building for the past 10 
ears, but after May 1 they will be lo- 
ited at the plant. 


S. O. WERNER. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE STEADY 


Kusiness, All Things Considered, Is Satis- 
factory—Another Merger—Bakers Organ- 
ize—Special Train to Milwaukee 





Sr. Lovis, Mo.—A slightly more op- 
timistic feeling is evidenced among both 
retail and wholesale bakers in this terri- 
tory. The volume of bread being scld is 
not particularly heavy for this time of 
the year, but it is moving steadily, with 
indications for an improvement in the 
spring and summer. 

Bakers located at interior points in St. 
Louis territory practically all report an 
improvement. The bread business is still 
poor in southern Illinois because few 
mines are operating in that section. 

During the past month very little flour 
has been bought by bakers in this terri- 
tory, and many claim their purchases will 
last them until the new crop movement. 
For the most part they have been quite 
fortunate in that very little flour was 
bought at the top of the market. 

Bread prices remain practically un- 
changed, with the exception of a slight 
reduction or increase in the weight of 
the loaves to correspond to the fluctua- 
tions of the market. There was some 
talk of advancing prices when flour quo- 
tations were at the top but, now that they 
have declined, no change is anticipated. 

The sale of .pastries is about normal 
for this season of the year. Prices are 
being held up well on this class of goods, 
and those bakers who cater to this trade 
are very well satisfied. 


SEVERAL ASSOCIATIONS FORMED 


During the past month several sec- 
tional bakers’ associations have been 
formed in Missouri, all being affiliated 
with the recently reorganized Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association. In form- 
ing these group associations John M. 
Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, and H. E. Reid, sec- 
retary Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, conducted a series of meetings at 
St. Joseph, Chillicothe, Mexico and Han- 
nibal, all well attended. 

The Northwestern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association was formed at the 
meeting in St. Joseph, the Chillicothe 
District Bakers’ Association at Chilli- 
cothe, and the meeting at Mexico re- 
sulted in the organization of the Central 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association. 
The Southeastern Missouri Master Bak- 











ers’ Association has already been in ex- 
istence for several years, and at its last 
meeting voted to become a district or- 
ganization in the state association. 
ST. LOUIS BAKERS TO MILWAUKEE 

Committees are being appointed and 
arrangements are under way by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Society for the trip 
to Milwaukee to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, which will be held the first 
week of June. A special train carrying 
bakers and allied tradesmen from this 
territory will leave St. Louis for Chicago 
Sunday morning, May 31, and the trip 
will be made from Chicago to Milwaukee 
the following day. Last year approxi- 
mately 125 went to the convention in 
Louisville from this city, and it is expect- 
ed that this figure will be reached or ex- 
ceeded this year. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association will hold 
a meeting at Mount Vernon, IIl., April 21, 
to arrange for the annual convention of 
the association, which will be held in 
Mount Vernon during the second or third 
week in May. The program has not yet 
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Heller the A. Keintzel Bakery, 3971 Cot- 
tage Avenue. 

Gus Manewall, a St. Louis baker, and 
Elmer Zimmerman, a baker of Hannibal, 
Mo., attended the meeting of the Quality 
Bakers in New York recently. 

The Sunlight Bakery, 1936 State Street, 
Granite City, Ill., has been closed, as has 
also the one at 4883 Natural Bridge 
Road and the Blue Grass Bakery, 2133 
Market Street, St. Louis. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FOREIGN BAKERS INTERESTED 
IN OUR NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. H. E. Barnard, sec- 
retary American Bakers’ Association, 
Chicago, has extended invitations to all 
organizations of bakers throughout the 
world to send delegations or to hold 
meetings at Buffalo, N. Y., during the 
exposition week in September. 

Letters of inquiry regarding the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association convention and 
the mammoth equipment exposition to be 
held by the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been received 
from Italy, Germany, Spain, Mexico, 
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been completed, but several well-known 
speakers in the baking industry will prob- 
ably appear thereon. 

SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI BAKERS TO MEET 

April 28 has been set as the date for 
the spring meeting of the Southeastern 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
which will be held at Perryville this year. 
George Krapf, president of the associa- 
tion, who lives at Perryville, has arranged 
for several prominent speakers, one being 
the congressman from that district. The 
Fleischmann Co. will have a demonstra- 
tor give an address on some of the pres- 
ent problems of the baking industry, and 
several other speakers will be added to 
the program. The Perryville Chamber 
of Commerce will give a dance in the 
evening. This will also be a district meet- 
ing of the Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and it is thought that a num- 
ber of prominent bakers from St. Louis 
will attend. 


NEW BAKERY MERGER IN ST. LOUIS 


C. N. Power, former president Stand- 
ard Bakeries Corporation, recently pur- 
chased the Marquette Baking Co., St. 
Louis. While this is one of the larger 
plants in the city, it has been closed for 
some time. It is now being rearranged, 
and is expected to be in operation within 
a few weeks. Mount Burns, son of J. 
Burns, Omaha, Neb., will become sales 
manager. Mr. Power recently bought 
bakeries at Chicago, and Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

NOTES 

M. Thies has closed his bakery, 1448 
East Prairie Avenue. 

J. Leibrecht, 3321 Meramec Street, has 
sold his bakery to A. Jakubeck. 

The,De Luxe Bake Shop, Jonesboro, 
Ark., was recently badly damaged by fire. 

L. Houstan has bought the J. Poynter 
bakery, 1531 St. Clair Avenue, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

George Maze, who closed his bakery at 
5303 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, has 
opened a shop at 3822 Olive Street. 

Two men recently held up two watch- 
men at the St. Louis plant of the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co. and escaped with $3,500 
from a safe. 

J. M. Wilhelm has bought Leidner’s 
Bakery, 1144 Union Avenue, and J. 





Japan and New Zealand. J. Heaton 
Barker, of the New Zealand Master Bak- 
ers’ and Pastry Cooks’ Association, has 
written that it will be represented by a 
delegation, although the members would 
like to attend in force. M. Mizutani, 
Osaka, Japan, the largest baker in that 
country, will send a delegate from his 
32 bakeries. He has had a son at the 
American Institute School of Baking the 
last few months, learning American 
methods. 

The bakery equipment manufacturers 
have completed all arrangements for the 
large armory at Buffalo, and the special 
committee in charge of the exhibit is sign- 
ing up applicants for space. The exposi- 
tion will include the last word in all kinds 
of equipment. Manufacturers have been 
very much alive to the idea of making 
improvements in machinery and placing 
on the market new and labor saving de- 
vices. At the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
held at Chicago, it was stated that the 
manufacturers were to be congratulated 
on the type of machinery they are now 
making available for the baking industry. 
Surely bakers cannot afford to miss this 
wonderful exposition, and they should 
begin making plans early to be at Buf- 
falo Sept. 14-20 to view the magnificent 
display of equipment and supplies and to 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

S. O. Werner. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—For more than 40 
years Robert Jerrett, now 80 years old, 
has worked over ovens owned by some 
one else. He retired several years ago, 
but recently announced he would open a 
bakery at 4618 Melbourne Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Hargus Chowning has opened a whole- 
sale turnover shop at 3285 Casitas Street, 
Los Angeles. 

V. and G. Conte have started a French 
bakery at 2006 Marengo Street, Los An- 
geles, and will specialize in bottom bread 
exclusively. 

A. Rudolph, operating under the name 
of the Sanitary Bakery, has opened a 
plant in National City, Cal. Century ma- 
chinery is being installed. 

The Co-operative Consumers’ League 
Bakery, this city, organized over two 
years ago, has prospered so that larger 
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quarters, a $15,000 plant, fully equipped, 
is being finished at 2601 Broadway. 

A Danish bakery has been opened by 
Carl Knudsan, at Burbank, Cal. 


CANADA WILL CONSTRUCT 
LARGE BAKERY SCHOOL 


Toronto, Ont.—Ground is to be broken 
this month in the Ontario Agricultural 
College grounds, at Guelph, Ont., for the 
new building to be devoted to the Cana- 
dian school of baking. ‘The completed 
building will cost over $60,000, which sum 
has been raised mostly by subscription 
from the bakers of Canada and friends in 
the allied trades. H. E. Trent, secretary 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, has been the moving spirit in 
this enterprise, and has himself contrib- 
uted a handsome sum. 

An interesting feature of this enter- 
prise is that the new building will con- 
tain a memorial tablet dedicated to the 
memory of the late Julius Fleischmann, 
New York. There will also be a bronze 
bust of Mr. Fleischmann in a conspicu- 
ous position. This is to be a tribute to 
one who was always on friendly terms 
with Canadian bakers and sincerely inter- 
ested in their welfare. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION JUNE 15-17 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—An outstanding fea- 
ture of the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, to be 
held at Bedford Springs, June 15-17, will 
observance of “Retail Bakers’ 
Day.” William F. Nicholas, president 
Retail Master Bakers of Pittsburgh, is 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments and is planning an interesting pro- 
gram. Important talks and demonstra- 
tions will be made by baking experts. 

A feature of the convention that has 
proved attractive in the past—the attend- 
ance and punctuality contest—will be 
again utilized this year. All bakers will 
be given cards which will be stamped 
on their entry into the meeting room each 
morning. On the last day all cars which 
show 100 per cent attendance on the part 
of the holder will be placed in a barrel, 
and those drawn out will entitle the 
holders to prizes. 


QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 

On Monday, April 13, President S. S. 
Watters called the fifth general confer- 
ence of the Quality Bakers of America 
to order and from then until April 16 
each day was given over to business ses- 
sions, held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 

The only social feature was the get- 
together dinner at the hotel on the open- 
ing night, attended by members and 
their wives, the staff at headquarters and 
invited guests. Wives of members held 
a tea April 14, and the following day took 
a sight-seeing trip of the city, but for 
the men every day was a working day. 

More than 70 bakers were in attend- 
ance, none of whom were in competition, 
and each of whom had been invited to 
affiliate with the organization by a mem- 
‘ber, since membership is by invitation 
only. 

The discussions took in all phases and 
all departments of bakery problems, in- 
cluding production, purchasing, advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, cost comparison, ac- 
counting and general service. There 
were reports of many committees, and 
many matters of policy were discussed 
and decided. 

At the luncheon, April 15, there were 
addresses by Bruce Barton, famous writ- 
er and president Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, New York, on “The New Spirit in 
Business,” and by United States Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, of New York, on 
“Bread and Health.” 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, S. S. Watters, of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; vice presi- 
dent, Jesse N. Barber, of T. C. Hill & 
Son Co., Trenton, N. J; treasurer, A. B. 
Chewning, Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bak- 
ery; secretary, Ivan B. Nordhem, New 
York. 

The officers, together with Louis 
Storck, Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and E. D. Kaulbach, Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, constitute the 
executive committee. 








































































































































SOUTHERN 
BAKERS 
AT MIAMI 


By OLIver L. STEELE 


oe 1b, F YOU were at the Southern Bakers’ As- 
e877 


aN Va 


sociation’s eleventh annual convention in 
£ Miami, on April 6, 7 and 8, don’t read 
in Wet’) this. You saw it yourself. Save it for 
ie ALG: the unfortunate ones who could not come. 
—wEKeeed) | f you could have come and did not, just 
pass it over; it’s not for you. 

It was no provincial gathering. The 105 bakers 
registered ranged from Jim Winkelman on the north- 
west corner to Bill Sawyer, of Key West; from Henry 
Hohen, New Orleans, in that corner, to Gus Geilfuss 
in the other, to say nothing of visitors, like Paschall, 
from Durham, N. C., to Julius Schepps, of Dallas. 

Let’s begin on Sunday with a number of fellows 
who went out to play golf in the sunshine country. 
So long as the sunshine held out, they were all right. 
But.soon a cloud arose and the rain descended; they 
hastened for the club house. “Most unusual weather !” 
Did you ever hear that before? Well, that’s what the 
natives told the boys Sunday when the hailstorm came. 
But the cloud passed, as they do in novels, and the 
rain ceased, and Gordon Smith and Barney Evers went 
forth upon the links to finish their game. 


5 





CONCERNING THE CYCLONE 

Presently, they heard a great roaring and saw a 
funnel-shaped cloud coming toward them. Gordon 
Smith flopped to earth and grabbed the roots of a palm 
tree till the cyclone had passed. Barney missed his 
tree and was rolled for several hundred feet across 
the fairway. When he was able to stop, he had lost 
his pocketbook containing about $500. By hard search- 
ing he and Gordon recovered a $2 bill. You read about 
the cyclone. You may write Barney or Gordon for a 
description of their sensation during the passing of a 
full-grown cyclone that had just demolished a village, 
killed four people and injured 35 more. 

Sunday night, about 20 of us who came early went 
out to John Seybold’s house in Spring Gardens. It’s 
just plain home all over, from the big front porch to 
the music room, kitchen and icebox. 

Mrs. B. F. Parker, of Atlanta, was there, so we 
called for music. You always call for music when 
you can locate Mrs. Parker, because there’s music in 
her fingers as well as in her voice. How many of you 
would have suspected that bakers and allied tradesmen 
could raise a chorus or an orchestra without calling 
for help? Here they are, as we found them Sunday 
night at Seybold’s house: Charlie Roberts, singer; 
Stanley Williams, violinist; Ellis Baum, banjo et al; 
Mrs. John Seybold, soloist; Mrs. Parker, soloist and 
pianist; Barney and Mrs. Evers, both musicians of su- 
perior ability. So we had music and stories from Ellis 
Baum, and in the dining room we found the makings 
of every kind of sandwich you ever met. Then we 
all sang “America,” and went home. 

THE OPENING SESSION 

Monday everybody else came and registered, and 
the meeting opened at 2:15 p.m. Roberts led the crowd 
in singing, with Mrs. Parker at the piano. The mayor, 
Edward Rampf, welcomed us. He called Miami the 
world’s greatest playground. Gordon Smith responded 
in his inimitable way. You all know Gordon. Every- 


thing he says comes from his heart, so it carries. Mr. 
Smith recounted the growth of the business from 1870, 
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when the value of bakery goods in this country was 
$36,000,000, compared with the $1,126,000,000 it has 


grown to today. He pointed to the establishment of a 
national school and laboratory by the industry and 
for the industry in Chicago, and forecast greater 
progress for the next half century. 

Next came the report of the secretary, showing a 
healthy growth and a most prosperous year as meas- 
ured by new members. The treasurer, J. B. Everidge, 
read a very flattering report of the financial condition 
of the association. 

Then came the president’s address. I shall not 
try to reproduce that address. It showed deep study 
and deep thought. Mr. Seybold showed that bread had 
made and wrecked empires. He referred to the time 
when Marie Antoinette put a tax on bread. The 
people complained, and she answered, “Let them eat 
cake.” That remark brought on her downfall. Mr. 
Seybold discussed the relation of the individual baker 
to the large combination, saying the former had no 
cause for fear. He ended his address with a beautiful 
tribute to the late Julius Fleischmann, praising him 
for his excellent, unselfish service rendered to the 
entire industry. 

Mr. Seybold’s address was followed by Gordon 
Smith’s proposing that the assembly rise and stand in 
silent reverence for the memory of Julius Fleischmann. 

Then came Dr. Harry E. Barnard’s able address 
on “Increasing the Production of Bakery Goods by 
Increasing the Demand for the Goods.” He laid down 
seven points on which to build a platform for increased 
consumption, At its conclusion A. B. Lee, of Tampa, 
proposed a resolution of thanks and appreciation. 

Next on the program was Ellis Baum on “Getting 
Into the Cake Business.” Mr. Baum showed where the 
making and marketing of cake had many advantages 
over that of bread. The price of cake does not have 
to fluctuate with every change in wheat prices, as does 
bread. There are endless varieties of cake that may 
be made. In cake the buyer pays more attention to 
quality than to price. The opportunity for advertising 
sweet goods is unlimited. Mr. Baum pointed out the 
mistakes in cake making. He also pointed the road 
to success, and mentioned the fact that the American 
Institute of Baking will establish a cake school next 
fall. 

As Mr. Baum finished his able address, Mr. Smith 
moved that a memorial servicé be held for Julius 
Fleischmann at 9:30 a.m. Wednesday morning. 

The president appointed a committee on resolutions 
and a nominating committee, and adjourned the meet- 
ing till 9:30 Tuesday morning. 
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An Avenue 
of Palms 
at Miami, 
Florida. 


Monday night we had a jol- 
ly dance at the McAllister, 
where everybody met every- 
body. 


THE AWARD OF PRIZES 


Tuesday morning the meet- 
ing began early. It opened 
with a solo by Mrs. John 
Seybold, followed by music by 
the assembly. A. B. Lee, of 
Tampa, and Edward Walker, 
of Jacksonville, awarded the 
prizes. James Winkelman, 
of Memphis, walked off with 
the $50 prize for the baker 
coming the longest distance. 
Mattingly, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., got the other $50 for 
having the greatest number 
of his family there. Stanley 
Johnson carried away the 
traveling bag prize donated 
by Jacob Quint for the great- 
est number of new members 
secured this year. Attend- 
ance prizes went by lot—the 
blue to the bakers and red to 
the allies. A. Klopfer got the 
red; T. H. Taylor, of Taccoa, 
Ga., the blue. 

Then came the speech of 
the visitor, Julius Schepps, of 
Dallas, Texas; also one from 
M. J. Paschall, Durham, N.C., 
president of the North Carolina Bakers’ Association, 
who brought greetings therefrom. 

Next on the program was Emory J. Price, on “Sell- 
ing Your Products.” He put his finger on the weak 
spots in baking, and emphasized the value of the per- 
sonal element in the selling end of the baking basiness. 
i ee he said applied to. every baker, large or 
small, 

The Tuesday morning session ended with a short 
discussion on “Has the Southern Association Justified 
Itself?” Gordon Smith opened the debate. He was 
followed by Stone, Evers and others. 

Tuesday afternoon, we all went over to Miami 
Beach, across the bay to the island. Just shut your 
eyes and see if you can imagine an island with 25 
miles of beach, with palm trees,—coconut palms I 
mean, as well as royal palms,—homes and gardens and 
roads and great hotels and golf courses. I can’t de- 
scribe the beauty of the gorgeous flowers on the island 
—use your imagination. 

Seybold seemed to own the whole island, as well 
as the city we had just left. At least, it was all free 
to his guests to enjoy as they saw fit. We had the 
whole casino and the accompanying beach. At night 
we were served a buffet luncheon at the casino. I 
couldn’t have told it from a banquet if I had not been 
informed properly. Put a Hawaiian record on your 
Victrola, shut your eyes and dream of music and moon- 
light beneath waving palms, in the balmy air of the 
Southland, with the laughter of the ocean waves at 
your feet. That’s what we had Tuesday night. Be- 
sides, we had a well-prepared program of. entertain- 
ment, with dance-filled intervals. 

Wednesday morning, as soon as Fen Stone could 
get the 25 members of the 100 Per Cent Plus Club 
together, he gave them a good breakfast. They retali- 
ated by electing him permanent president of the club. 


THE FLEIL-CHMANN MEMORIAL 


Everybody was in his place in the assembly hall at. 
9:30 to do honor to the man whom bakers delight most 
to honor. Grosvenor Dawe delivered the address at 
the Julius Fleischmann memorial meeting. Never have 
I seen a gathering of business men listen through a 
service so reverently, so attentively. Mr. Dawe said it 
was peculiarly fitting that the bakers for whom Julius 
Fleischmann had spent a lifetime should hold such a. 
service in his memory. He gave us the high points in 
the life of Mr. Fleischmann, and said he died in the 
faith of his mother, believing in the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus 
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Christ, Salvation through Character, and the March 
onward and upward of Mankind. He recounted that 
Julius Fleischmann was a great philanthropist as well 
as a great business man. He might have said of him, 
“Were every one to whom he did some loving service 
to bring a blossom to his grave, he would sleep today 
beneath a wilderness of flowers.” It was a beautiful 
and impressive service. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dawe’s eloquent address, 
the assembly, led by Charles Roberts, the new presi- 
dent, arose and sang “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Gordon Smith spoke of Mr. Fleischmann as an old 
friend, and Fred Clark, vice president The Fleisch- 
mann Co., thanked the assembly for the beautiful trib- 
ute paid his friend, co-worker and former chieftain. 

Charles R. Roberts, Knoxville, Tenn., was elected 
president; F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn., was chosen 
vice president; J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., was 
re-clected treasurer, and the following were added to 
the executive committee: G. H. Reed, Orlando, Fla; 
Peter Nugent, Savannah,Ga; Martin Macha, Miami, 
Fl. 

THE CONCLUDING ENTERTAINMENTS 

George E. Merrick, owner of Coral Gables, invited 
th: entire convention to be his guests on a sightseeing 
trip about town and through Coral Gables, to a lecture 
by William Jennings Bryan at the Venetian Casino, 
ar | to a luncheon at the Coral Gables Country Club. 

Late in the afternoon, everybody returned to the 
h tel to chat and rest a while for the final entertain- 
ment, when every member of the convention was the 
guest of John Seybold at a game of Jai-Alai out at 


-Hialeah, one of the numerous suburbs of Miami. The 


ne in itself is most exciting, and the special feature 
anged by John Seybold was a game between two 
b. kers and two allied tradesmen. Charles R. Roberts 
aid Julius Schepps represented the bakers, while Terry 
Hyland and Ellis Baum played for the allied trades. 

After the game was over, E. B. Turpinitz,: of 
Miami, invited a number of the crowd to his house for 

andwich and a social hour before going to the train 
tnat was to carry 175 of them to Cuba. Many men 


v 
a 


ought their families to give them the Cuba trip. 
Of course, there were some landlubbers who got 
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sick on the good ship Governor Cobb, but all were 
happy when they sailed past Moro Castle into Havana 
harbor. 

IN CUBA 

Havana, Cuba, is different. Everything is new to 
you on your first visit there. Immediately after the 
Spanish American War the Americans cleaned up 
Havana, and they taught the Cubans how to keep the 
city clean. The Cubans looked upon their work and 
liked their city in its clean dress, and they have not 
allowed the dirt to settle since that day. Every native 
Cuban is proud of the revised Havana. He will take 
a day off any time to show you his beautiful city. 

Bright and early Friday morning, the visitors went 
forth to see Havana and Cuba. There were 18 car- 
loads of visitors in one crowd alone. They were driven 
about the beautiful old town, down the Prado, the 
Park Row of Havana, to the Malecon, the city’s famous 
ocean promenade, then out the ocean drive through the 
beautiful suburbs to the country beyond, where they 
saw pineapples, oranges and bananas growing in pro- 
fusion. The golf links on the rolling hills are deco- 
rated with coconut and royal palms. 

Havana has all the charm and beauty of an Old 
World city, with every modern convenience of a new 
American city. Some of the crowd visited the bakery 
shops of Havana. There have been great improve- 
ments in the baking business in Havana within the 
last few years. Modern machinery has been installed 
—the Fleischmann Co. has established a plant in Ha- 
vana. It now has Carl Fisher from the New York 
office in Havana. The service offered by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. in this city is on the same high plane as that 
offered at home. James W. Taylor, district manager, 
and his chief assistant, Edward De Laney, were mem- 
bers of the party who visited the bakeshops. 

I was talking to James McCulla, of the McCulla- 
Tyler Baking Co., and to Thomas Stevens, president 
Home Baking Co. here in Birmingham, both of whom 
have just returned from the Miami-Cuba trip, and 
they declare there never was such a convention before 
in the history of the southern baking business. It was 
everybody’s convention; 105 bakers, 125 allied trades- 
men, and 125 visitors make a nice crowd. 
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STATUS OF CORPORATE DIRECTORS 
AS CREDITORS DECIDED IN COURT 


The following is a summary of holdings of the 
United States circuit court of appeals, eighth circuit, 
in the case of Stuart vs. Larson, 298 Fed. 223: 

The authorities are not altogether uniform as to 
the power of directors of insolvent corporations to 
protect themselves. Transactions between directors, 
made in the capacity of officers of the corporation, 
and themselves as individual entities, are closely scru- 
tinized by the courts, and if there is any element of 
bad faith the courts are quick to remedy the situation. 
Courts have quite generally held that there is no sound 
reason why directors should not assist a corporation 
in need of assistance, by lending money or credit and 
taking security therefor. 

Directors are not compelled to wait and see a cor- 
poration go down, where they are not able to secure 
credit elsewhere, and are willing for the sake of the 
corporation, and to keep it a going concern, to advance 
money thereto and take security therefor. If the 
advances are personal ones, to be used by the cor- 
poration as an assistance in its emergency, and with 
the expectation that it will continue in business as a 
going concern and meet its obligations, the mortgages 
made to secure the same, even to an officer of a cor- 
poration, have generally been held not invalid. 

The courts are not agreed as to the power of 
directors of insolvent corporations to prefer them- 
selves, and while directors may in good faith advance 
money to keep a corporation a going concern and take 
security therefor, yet the great weight of authority in 
this country is that the directors of an insolvent cor- 
poration, who are also creditors thereof, have no right 
to grant themselves preferences or advantages in the 
payment of their claims over other creditors, and 
such rule is merely applied common honesty. A direc- 
tor occupies a certain fiduciary position toward the 
stockholders and the creditors. He has better facili- 
ties for knowing the condition of the company than 
have the other creditors, and he ought not to be per- 
mitted to use that position to benefit himself at their 
expense. A. L. H. Srreer, 





On the Road to Matanzas, Cuba, Just Outside Havana, 


Which Was the Goal of the Southern Bakers’ Excursion 
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PROBLEMS OF BAKERY 
DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from page 326.) 
a salesman when forced to spend all of his 
time driving to cover his route. He be- 
comes a deliveryman, or driver, and he is 
an expense to the bakery rather than a 
profit maker. His proper business is to 
concentrate on each stop and develop its 
possibilities, not to scatter his efforts over 
too wide a territory. 
* . 


MOTOR REPAIR COSTS 


HE delivery truck is a great profit 

eater if not closely watched. One 
gas truck, in a fleet that was studied over 
a period of time, was found to be costing 
the bakery $103 in upkeep costs for a 
single month. Another, an electric, was 
found to be costing the same bakery $3.40. 
A constant watch has to be kept on re- 
pair bills, on tire and tube expense, and 
on all supplies expense. These expenses 
can be prorated over each month, so that 
a big item, that will last a year, will not 
all be charged against the month of its 
purchase. Costs have been found to vary 
greatly for motor car upkeep. Garage 
overhead must be prorated over the 
trucks to find the record of each one. On 
a total of 49 routes studied, it was found 
that with overhead prorated the profits 
averaged .6138c per 100 lbs of bread. 
One route under examination showed a 
profit of $1.22 per 100 lbs of bread; an- 
other reflected a net loss of 11c. 

Why? Checking through all items, it 
was found that the vehicular delivery cost 
on the latter was very high—$1.43 per 100 
Ibs, while the average was 7lc. It was 
found that this route had too many stops 
and insufficient sales per stop. 

In another case, the least profitable 
route in a group studied proved to be 
delivering over 30,000 loaves of bread per 
month to 77 stops. This amounted to 
only 440 lbs per stop. The most profit- 
able route in the same group delivered 
48,000 Ibs per month to 33 stops. This 
tells a vital story: the salesman on the 
route with 33 stops had time to develop 
his sales. He left 1,454 lbs per stop, 
against 440 for his less profitable asso- 
ciate. He spent two and one third times 
as long in each store visited as did his 
rival. 

If your bakery routes are not paying, 
and you don’t know why, it is time to 
check up intensively along the lines sug- 
gested here. With what you find, you 
may be.surprised. Until the actual fig- 
ures were laid down before the bakery 
proprietor, showing that the man with 
the most pounds per stop, rather than 
the man with the most stops, was likely to 
be most profitable, provided the territory 
is not too large and barren, he always 
considered that his salesman with the 
most stops on his route was the best one. 
Salesmanship, it turns out, is a matter of 
intensive cultivation of a limited field of 
customers, and not of long-distance driv- 
ing and an in-again-out-again Finnegan 
sort of a stop at each one. 

- * 


Mr. Wright has recently taken charge 
of the accounting department of the W. 
E. Long Co. He has been engaged on 
special work for the company for some 
time, prior to which he had years of ex- 
perience in the public accounting field. 





CHATTANOOGA FIRM OPENS 
LARGE UP-TO-DATE PLANT 


Cuattanooca, Tenn. — The Cameron 
& Barr Baking Co., this city, opened its 
new plant to the public on March 17, 
when it held a reception. William J. 
Barr, president, had issued a general in- 
vitation to the public to inspect the new 
factory, which many thousands accepted. 

Much effort was expended to make the 
visitors thoroughly acquainted with the 
scope of this concern’s business. A spe- 
cial edition of the Chattanooga News was 
published, containing an illustrated his- 
tory of the bakery’s growth. Articles were 
printed therein on the value of bread 
and the science of bread making; the edi- 
tion also contained large advertisements 
of allied concerns which had furnished 
equipment and supplies for the bakery. 

During the afternoon a parade through 
the principal streets of the city was held, 
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headed by a band and featuring the de- 
livery fleet of the bakery. Then followed 
the reception, which was held in the fac- 
tory building and was enlivened by the 
strains of an orchestra, and useful souve- 
nirs, such as tape measures, knife shar- 
peners and puzzles, were given to the 
visitors. 

The new plant, located on Seventeenth 
and Cowart streets, consists of two build- 
ings separated by a fire wall. The main 
building, two stories in height, houses the 
principal part of the bakery. The sub- 
sidiary one-story building is given over 
to offices, cooling rooms, loading docks, 
garage and machine shops. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 35,- 
000 loaves of Betsy Ross bread. It is 
thoroughly and modernly. equipped with 
rack ovens, proofers, rounders, flour 
blenders, flour and water scales, wrap- 
ping machines and other up-to-date ap- 
pliances. All bread will be wrapped, and 
a fleet of 10 trucks will be used to cover 
the eight routes, which it is expected to 
increase within a short time to 12. About 
40 people are employed at present in the 

lant. 

The Cameron & Barr Baking Co. was 
established in 1890 by J. B. Cameron, 
William Barr and James Barr. W. J. 
Barr, president and treasurer, assumed 
active management in 1917. He has had 
a great deal of experience in the baking 
business, and is a son of one of the foun- 
ders of the firm. The company has en- 
joyed a most successful business, and the 
demand for its production has shown 
such rapid increase that the new plant 
was necessitated. 

The Cameron & Barr Baking Co. is a 
client of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
and has used this concern’s service to 
great advantage. The W. E. Long Co., 
which has charge of the baking company’s 
advertising, also arranged for the pub- 
licity work attendant upon the opening 
of the new bakery. 

S. O. WERNER. 





AUSTRALIAN BAKERS 
OPPOSE DAY BAKING 


MeLBourNE, Victor1a.—The question 
of the abolition of night baking in Aus- 
tralia is again receiving attention. It 
was one of the subjects keenly discussed 
at the recent conference in Melbourne 
of the Master Bakers’ Association of 
Australasia. 

The conference agreed that the pro- 
posals in favor of universal day baking, 
as advanced at the International Labor 
Conference held at Geneva in May last, 
are unsuitable for Australia, and would 
be detrimental to the bread making in- 
dustry, unsatisfactory to the public, to 
the bread carters, representing 60 per 
cent of the employees in the industry, to 
the clerical staffs and also to other em- 
ployees. 

The public, it was pointed out, de- 
mands fresh bread, and if day baking 
were enforced it would be impossible to 
comply with the demand, except under 
extremely unsatisfactory conditions. It 
was mentioned, further, that day baking 
would necessitate the bread being placed 
in carts for delivery to consumers imme- 
diately it left the ovens, with the result 
that it would become sodden and _ indi- 
gestible on account of being in a closed 
vehicle, the necessary evaporation thus 
being rendered impossible. 

Also, the consumers would necessarily 
have to pay a higher price for bread, as 
the cost of delivery would be increased, 
consequent upon the carters being unable 
to procure their loads of bread at the one 
time for .the day’s delivery. As bread 
was usually made in three batches, under 
a day baking system the first would ar- 
rive about 9:30 in the morning. .The 
carters would then get one third of their 
requirements for the day’s delivery; they 
would return to the bakeshop about mid- 
day for the second batch, and again about 
two hours later for the last batch. 

This would mean that four carts would 
be required to deliver the same quantity 
of bread delivered by three carts under 
the present system of night baking. The 
bread carters would be unable to ob- 
tain any portion of their delivery before 
9:30, and if they worked eight hours a 
day, allowing one hour for meals, they 
would not finish their work before 6:30 
in the evening, while a number would not 


be able to begin delivery before 11 in the 
morning, and would not complete their 
work until about 8 at night. 

It was also stated that the consumers 
refused to accept delivery of bread later 
than 5 o’clock in the evening, and, there- 
fore, a carter would not be able to work 
more than two thirds of his time. If he 
worked his full time he would be out in 
the night hours. The clerical staff who 
received the cash anf booked the sales 
would not be able to leave their offices 
until after the carters had completed 
their work. 

The conference emphasized that ex- 
perience had disclosed that a system of 
day baking had completely demoralized 
the whole of the baking trade. The de- 
mand for day baking was from a minor 
portion of those engaged in the industry, 
namely, the operative bakers. Under the 
day baking system at least one quarter 
of their work, including dough making, 
would have to be done at night. 

It was resolved to meet the Geneva 
proposals with the strongest opposition, 
and to use every means with a view to 
insure that the present system of night 
baking should be continued. This sys- 
tem, it was asserted, had been found to 
be satisfactory to 75 per cent of those 
engaged in the industry, while the least 
inconvenience possible had been caused 
to the remaining 25 per cent of the em- 
ployees. 

Cuar.es J. Matruews. 





BAKER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR UNWHOLESOME FOODS 


In the recent case of Sullivan vs. Man- 
hattan Market Co. (146 N. E. 673) the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
had occasion to discuss the responsibility 
of a baker for illness caused to a consum- 
er of bakery products through their un- 
wholesome condition. Plaintiffs were 
boarders, and sued for damages on the 
ground that they were made ill through 
eating raisin pie which contained a body 
of a mouse and which had been manu- 
factured by the defendant and sold to 
the boarding house keeper. Reversing a 
decision of a lower court which directed 
a verdict in favor of defendant, the su- 
preme judicial court said: 

“Upon the testimony the jury could 
have found that the plaintiffs were suf- 
fering from ptomaine poisoning caused 


by this foreign substance in the pie. The - 


defendant company maintained a bakery 
which is well lighted and in which seven 
to ten men were employed. It made the 
pie crusts and baked its own pies, but 
bought the filling, including that which 
went into the pie in question, from a 
large and reputable concern which had 
been in the business of making pie fill- 
ings for many years. This filling came 
to the defendant in wooden pails with 
tops nailed down. The pails were kept in 
the defendant’s storeroom until wanted, 
and then taken to the bakery and con- 
tents used to fill the pies by men who 
worked under an electric light. The up- 
per crust was then put on and the pie 
baked. 

“The head baker testified that he made 
no inspection of the raisin pie filling, and 
that he made none of any filling except 
when called to his attention. The jury 
could have found that the foreign sub- 
stance was in the filling when the upper 
crust was placed on the pie; that this 
substance could have been discovered 
by a reasonable inspection of the filling 
either before it was put into the pie or 
by the defendant’s employees if exercis- 
ing reasonable care when making the pie. 

“The defendant was a manufacturer 
of a part of the pie, and for that reason 
was responsible for the finished product. 
The tendency of courts is to hold the 
manufacturer of food to a high degree of 
care because of the serious consequences 
to human life likely to follow his negli- 
gence. Newhall vs. Ward Baking Co., 
240 Mass. 434, 1384 N. E. 625; Tonsman 
vs. Greenglass, 248 Mass. 275, 142 N. E. 
756. ‘The sale of food dangerous to 
health and to life renders the manufac- 
turer or the seller thereof liable to third 
persons not the direct purchasers for 
injuries received by them from its con- 
sumption, if the manufacturer or seller 
was negligent in its preparation or out- 

ut.’ ” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Cutting Still Prevailse—One-Pound 
Loaf the Favorite Size—No Labor 
Trouble Looked for 


SeatrLe, Wasu.—Conditions are prac 
tically unchanged throughout the coast 
territory. Outputs are slightly less than 
last month, but trade is generally satis 
factory for the season. Prices are « 
trifle weaker at the same basis as pre 
viously reported, there* being a greater 
amount of cutting in bread prices and : 
steady increase in the sale of the 1-I!, 
loaf. Probably more of this size is being 
sold in this territory today than for 
number of years. The quality of pro 
duction is somewhat off color from stand 
ard, the high cost of ingredients and the 
weaker market causing bakers to endeay 
or to cheapen the loaf. 

Prices continue at 9c for the 1-lb and 
12@138¢ for the 1¥2-lb loaf. However 
bread is being sold as low as 6c and 9%. 
respectively, wholesale, wrapped and de 
livered. Prices of pastries and othe 
sweet goods are steady and good. 

The market slump in flour early in th. 
month brought out a few buyers wh: 
required certain brands. Most baker: 
are stocked to carry them into the new 
crop, and little buying is anticipate: 
from now until new prices are an 
neunced. 

The labor situation is good. Satisfac- 
tory and peaceful negotiations are being 
carried on by journeymen. bakers and 
their employers looking toward new con- 
tracts on May 1. Reports indicate prac- 
tically the same general wages and work- 
ing conditions will be incorporated in the 
new contracts in all localities where or- 
ganized labor is in control. 

Labor unions are making increased ef- 
forts to unionize nonunion or American 
plan districts, but apparently their ef- 
forts are not meeting with material suc- 
cess. 

The recent slump in sugar prices result- 
ed in heavy buying, and most large bak- 
ers are heavily stocked. 


NOTES 

A. Pinnotti is opening a bakery in San 
Andreas, Cal. 

Claude Peppenwell, Exeter, Cal., is re- 
modeling his bakery. 

A. Hansen will open a bakery in West- 
wood Park, San Francisco. 

Fred Schroeder has purchased the 
Alpha Bakery, Burlingame, Cal. 

The San Francisco Baking Co. has.pur- 
chased a bread wrapping machine. 

J. A. Chavez has opened a bakery at 
1506 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles. 

The Canadian Window Bakeries, Van- 
couver, B. C., has installed another oven. 

Samuel McDonald, a baker of Memphis, 
Tenn., is visiting relatives at Escandido, 
Cal. 

H. E. Weis has purchased the Whole- 
sale Bakery, Price, Utah, from L. Bran- 
dal. 

P. Odello, Napa, Cal., has sold his bak- 
ery to B. Cottino, formerly of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Hargus Chowning has opened a whole- 
sale shop at 3285 Casitas Street, Los An- 
geles. 

F. W. Wilke, proprietor Sunlite Bak- 
ing Co., Bisber, Ariz., has installed a 
molder. 

O. Simek has installed an oven in his 
bakery at 3906 South Main Street, Los 
Angeles. 

An automatic dough divider has been 
ordered by the Parisian Baking Co., San 
Jose, Cal. 

R. L. Waters late in March opened 
Jule’s Bakery, 3432 Balboa Street, San 
Francisco. 

Earl O. Schnetz, manager Pioneer Bak- 
ery, Sacramento, was a recent visitor in 
San Francisco. 

McDonnell’s Café, 207 East Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles, has installed a bak- 
ery department. 

Phillip Winters, proprietor National 
Bakery, Walla Walla, Wash., has in- 
stalled an oven. 

After a serious illness, A. C. Warring- 
ton is back at work at the Gold Krust 
Bakery, Spokane. 

During spare hours, Basil Williams, of 
the Williams Bakery, Eugene, Oregon, 
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coaches football at the University of Ore- 
gon. 
Armstrong’s Bakery, 1124 East Vernon 
Street, Los Angeles, has installed an 
American divider. 

Milton Heller, of the Heller Co., Inc., 
San Diego, Cal., has ordered a new divid- 
er for his bakery. 

David Ackerman, of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Baking Co., visited in San Fran- 
cisco late in March. 

Frank Martinek has opened the Mity 
Nice Bakery at 8434 East Fourteenth 
Strect, Oakland, Cal. 

The Delta (Utah) Bakery is being re- 
modeled and an oven installed. Cook & 
Vilers are proprietors. 

A. Theinman is now sole owner of the 
Golden West Bakery, 3470 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

Jehn Caretto has purchased the inter- 
est of Dominique Rovello in the Arizona 
Bakery, Globe, Ariz. 

The Bradford Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is installing a high-speed, heavy-duty 
douch molding machine. 

xe Vance Bros. Bakery, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has opened a branch in Miami, 
ser\ ing both Miami and Globe. 


Carl Fickisen, of the South End Mar- 
ket. Seattle, has installed an electric oven 
and some machinery equipment. 


1. R. Wilson is remodeling and en- 
larzing his Puritan Bakery, Eighty-first 
and East Stark Street, Portland. 

Kidwell has leased the building at 
45; Pine Street, San Francisco, and will 
establish a bakery and lunch room. 

\lartin Martinov, proprietor Butter 
Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
visited Los Angeles early in April. 

\n oven has been placed in his Sunny- 
side Daylight Bakery, 1025 Belmont 
Street, Portland, by H. Wachtendorf. 

\ new wholesale pastry shop has been 
opened at 2912 South San Pedro Street, 
Los Angeles, by Hunt & Scheidmantel. 


Mrs. Abraham Anenson, wife of the 
proprietor of the Lebanon (Oregon) 
Bakery, died last month of pneumonia. 

The Lomax Bakery, specializing in 
Scotch pastry goods, has been opened at 
1728 West Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles. 

E. Meyers, who operates a bakery in 
Elma, Wash., has purchased the Puritan 
Bakery, Montesano, and will operate 
both. 

Peter Walters, proprietor of the Ro- 
tary Bread Stores, 270 Yamhill Street, 
Portland, will remodel and enlarge his 
shop. 

Bell’s Dairy, Bellingham, Wash., has 
been purchased by J. O. Anderson, who 
will conduct a dairy, confectionery and 
bakery. 

The Hollywood (Cal.) Community 
Bakery, 1223 North Vine Street, has or- 
dered a new oven. C. J. Kopka is pro- 
prietor. 

Bottom bread exclusively will-be baked 
in the new French Bakery opened by C. 
& G. Conte, 2006 Marengo Street, Los 
Angeles. 

A daughter recently was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Chabel, the former being 
manager of the new Parisian Bakery, San 
Jose, Cal. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, has 
ordered a new “high-speed molder and 
extension. Henry Cramer is manager of 
the concern. 

Harry Rosseau, a baker living at 215 
Natoma Street, San Francisco, was se- 
verely burned when an oil stove exploded 
in his home. 

S. E. Hallmark, who opened a dairy 
lunch on West Second South Street, Salt 
Lake City, in March, has installed an 
electric oven. 

Fred Motzard is president, and David 
Chopp secretary and treasurer, of the re- 
organized Retail Bakers’ Association of 
San Francisco. 


_E. J. MacFarland, after selling his 
Class A. Bakery on Phinney Avenue, 
Seattle, opened a retail shop at 470 
East Olive Way. 

E. Savel has opened a bakery at 62 Co- 
lumbia Avenue, Astoria, Oregon. He 
formerly was connected with the Home 
Baking Co., Astoria. 

William B. and Howard B. Ward, of 
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the Continental Baking Corporation, re- 
cently spent a week in Los Angeles and 
southern California. 

Gold Beach, Oregon, is to have a bak- 
ery about April 1, opened by Henry 
Preisendanz, who recently sold his shop 
at Lakeside, Oregon. 

Among recent students at The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s laboratory, San Francisco, 
was Otto Wolfe, of the Model Bakery 
on California Street. 

A. Hardeman, formerly in the baking 
business in Long Beach, has purchased 
the Lincoln Heights Bakery, on North 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 

The property at Vallejo, Cal., occupied 
by Bolton & Steinhauff Bros., who op- 
erate the City Bakery, has been pur- 
chased by Paul Steinhauff. 

Joseph Enz’s Chatterton Bakery, on 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal., has been 





making extensive improvements in his 
plant. 

Richard’s Café, on Thirteenth Street, 
San Francisco, has been purchased by 
the Mead’s Co., which will use the bakery 
there to supply its San _ Francisco 
branches. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Cal., which is installing 
a laboratory for the introduction of rais- 
ins in the bakery, has ordered a new 
divider and rounder. 

Harry Hutchinson, for several years 
manager Hammond (Ind.) Baking Co., 
spent several days visiting old friends in 
Seattle, recently, where he formerly was 
manager of the National Bakery. 

Burglars broke into the home of J. R. 
Williams, proprietor of Williams’ Bak- 
ery, 2823 First Street, Long Beach, Cal., 
while the owner was entertaining a house- 


John Seybold, Retiring President of the Southern Bakers’ Association 


sold to B. H. Stevens, who also has a 
bakery on Shattuck Avenue. 

Joseph Mitchell, bakery superintend- 
ent, has severed his connection with the 
old R. B. Ward Co., Inc., now the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation. 

A banquet was held March 28 by the 
Seattle Wholesale Bakers’ Club and the 
Retail Bakers’ Club, in the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce dining room. 

Bat Gays has sold his interest in the 
Gays Bros. Bakery, Claypool, Ariz., and 
with Carlo Gallo has opened the Copper 
City Bakery at Superior, Ariz. 

C. Ebmeyer, until recently proprietor 
of the bakery at the Community Market, 
Salt Lake City, has opened a bakery in 
Sugarhouse, a suburb of that city. 

Cambern Bros. Bakery is in its new 
location at Monroe and August Avenue, 
Spokane, with R. W. Cambern, formerly 
with the Sperry Flour Co., as manager. 

F. J. Page has opened a retail bakery 
at 4410 Wallingford Avenue, Seattle. Mr. 
Page was proprietor of the Bothell 
(Wash.) Bakery before moving to 
Seattle. 

Charles Fisher, proprietor Excelsior 
Bakery, Salt Lake City, Utah, was look- 
ing over bakeries in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco early in April. He plans 


ful of guests, and ransacked the home of 
$5,000 worth of jewelry. 

The school of piping and ornamenting, 
conducted at Portland under the direc- 
tion of John F. Parish the past year, is 
scheduled to close June 1 and reopen in 
San Francisco soon after that date. 

Edward Friedrich, Jr., of the Cottage 
Bakery, Hayward, Cal., has enrolled for 
a course at the American Institute, Chi- 
cago. When again free to take charge of 
the bakery, his father will visit Europe. 

“Mrs. B.’s Bakery” is now in its new 
building at 429 Fifteenth Avenue, Seattle, 
with J. S. Burch in charge. This was 
one of the first bakeries to be established 
on Capitol Hill. The new building cost 
in the neighborhood of $15,000. 


John Gays, manager Gays Bros. Bak- 
ery, Claypool, Ariz., will leave the last 
of this month for Italy, where he plans 
spending a three months’ vacation. Mr. 
Gays will accompany to Italy the body 
of a cousin who died recently and is to be 
buried in his old home. 

Lloyd Mitchell, of the Ogden (Utah) 
Baking Co., and E. J. O’Connell, of the 
Eddy Bakeries in various cities in Mon- 
tana, spent a week early in the month 
visiting bakeries in Seattle, and Vancouv- 
er, B.C. Mr. Mitchell previously visited 
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Los Angeles, San Francisco and Port- 
land. 

Richard Meyer, formerly of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., Paterson, N. J., will 
become supervisor of the western divi- 
sion of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
and will control all plants of the company 
west of El Paso, Texas. 

The Chronicle Kitchen and Coffee Shop 
has been opened in the new Chronicle 
Building, Fifth and Mission streets, San 
Francisco. Louis Kreschner, formerly 
bakery chef at the Hotel St. Francis, is 
in charge of the bakery department, and 
H. Schibush is proprietor. 

In the Optimist Club of the Melrose 
district of San Francisco, bakers are 
well represented. Charles Coone of Our 
Bakery, is vice president, and Henry 
Huntzinger, of the Melrose Central Bak- 
ery, and R. D. Engle, of the Melrose 
Home Bakery, are members. 

H. Q. Haskins, manager Long Beach 
(Cal.) Baking Co., will become manager 
of the Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
of which the former is a branch. Roy 
F. Wagner, former sales foreman in the 
Los Angeles plant, is to take up the 
Long Beach managerial duties. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia will install a baking laboratory 
in Fresno, Cal., to develop the use of 
raisins in bakery products. They plan 
to standardize the formulas, to adapt 
these formulas or recipes to meet special 
conditions, and to devise new uses for 
raisins. 

E. J. Sperry, sales manager Washing- 
ton Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, has been 
named head of the finance committee of 
the Pacific Northwest Merchants’ Ex- 
position which will be held at the Bell 
Street Terminal, Aug. 17-22, under the 
auspices of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Work of remodeling the Ward plant 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
Los Angeles, has been completed. A 
large traveling oven and a complete 
American outfit of automatic bread mak- 
ing machinery, with a capacity of 5,000 
loaves per hour, have been installed. The 
bread formerly baked in this plant is 
made at the Beverly Hills bakery belong- 
ing to the Continental. 

Hamilton’s, Inc., San Diego, won a 
prize on a cake designed as an exhibit at 
the carnival of the San Diego Advertis- 
ing Club. It was made by G. A. La 
Rowe, and was an exact duplicate of the 
California Building in Balboa Park, one 
of the city’s show places. It was five 
feet high and four feet square. J. O. 
Henry is president of Hamilton’s, Inc. 

A large gas oven in the Alexander Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant, 1785 Union Street, San 
Francisco, exploded, blowing out the en- 
tire front of the bakery with the excep- 
tion of the heavy barred glass doors, 
against which three small children were 
standing looking at the cakes and pies 
displayed within. They were stunned, 
but unhurt, by the showers of falling 
glass and food. Escaping gas is thought 
to have caused the explosion. 

The bill introduced in the Oregon state 
legislature to repeal the act passed years 
ago making it unlawful to exchange bak- 
ery goods was killed. Active in lobbying 
against this bill were Harry H. Haynes, 
of the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., of 
Portland, and A. V. Hemming, secretary 
Bakers’ Association of Oregon. A bill 
increasing licenses 50 per cent, where 
bakers deliver bread more than five miles 
out of the city limits, was passed. 

Bertram Haynes, son of H. H. Haynes, 
of the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, is now on the staff of the bakery 
service bureau of the Sperry Flour Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco. He 
is at the disposal of northern California 
bakers in solving their problems, for 
which service he is especially fit, having 
had a course at the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, after which he 
worked for the Schultze company in Chi- 
cago, at Freihofer’s in Philadelphia, and 
as superintendent for his father’s plant 
in Salem, Oregon, the Salem Baking Co. 





Chinese use flour from both hard 
and soft wheat. In the southern prov- 
inces, particularly, noodles are used to a 
large extent, and this requires a rather 
glutinous flour. 
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HOW TO INCREASE THE USE OF BAKERY PRODUCTS 


and took stock of our assets. What 
are they worth in terms of ability to 
How strong are we as a 
fighting force? What resistance can we 
offer against attack? What means can 
we best employ to extend our empire 
and hold secure our position as the lead- 
ing food industry? 

It is indeed fortunate that in the re- 
port of the census of the baking industry 
which has recently been published we 
have the first true appraisal of the work 
we are doing. 

That report may have shocked the 
complacency of some bakers who had 
reached the impression that there were 
no more worlds for them to conquer. It 
may indeed have struck a note of dis- 
couragement in the scale of progress. 
But those who carefully analyze the re- 
port will find it a cause for genuine 
pleasure. If, as we must believe, the 
baking industry is now baking but one 
third of the flour consumed in this coun- 
try the field still unoccupied is far great- 
er than we thought. 

It is as if a new continent had been 
discovered, ready to be occupied by those 
who have the ability to enter and serve 
it. How much more than one third of 
the flour we consume will be manufac- 
tured into food by bakers instead of 
by women in the home 10 years from now 
will be determined by you who have so 
great an unoccupied market in the South, 
and by your fellow-bakers everywhere 
who are still serving fractions of the 
consuming public instead of the whole 
number. 

And whether each member of our 
great family eats a barrel of flour per 
year or a barrel and a tenth will depend 
on the help you give the effort to edu- 
cate him to a better appreciation of the 
fact that, of all the foods, bread is the 
best in nutritional value, cheapest in ac- 
tual cost and most suitable for constant 
use, at every meal, by every one seated 
around our common dining table. 

The investigators who collected the in- 
formation on which the census report 
was made visited or secured data from 
18,739 bakeries. Their figures classify 
them as follows: biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers, 167; bakers, 18,572. Es- 
timates which cannot be checked show 
some 35,000 bakers to be engaged in han- 
dling baked goods commercially. But 
the census figures show that the 18,572 
bakeries studied produced in 1923 76.5 
per cent of the total volume of baked 
goods manufactured. 


MONG the unlisted bakeries there are 

no doubt many plants which are do- 
ing a good business, but which in some 
way were omitted from the census, but 
for all practical purposes we can assume 
that 20,000 bakeries are producing the 
baked goods of the country. And so, in 
our efforts to build a compact, well- 
organized, efficient industry we can safe- 
ly direct our attention to the 20,000 and 
hope that another census will find some 
of the 15,000 unaccounted for coming 
along the road. 

How many of these 20,000 bakers who 
are listed by Washington belong to some 
progressive association, some organiza- 
tion which has real concern for the build- 
ing of the industry? We need not here 
include the groups who belong to labor 
unions or who come together solely be- 
cause of personal benefits gained by co- 
operative buying or unified action. 

We have listed at our offices the names 
of 95 bakers’ associations. In the last 
year we have, through special letters and 
personal inquiries, made definite contacts 
with 45 secretaries or presidents of these 
95 associations. The membership of these 
associations is approximately 3,821. Six- 
teen of the groups are state associations, 
21 are city groups and 11 are group state 
associations. So far as we can determine 
five secretaries give their full time to 
the work of their associations and are 
presumably adequately paid for their 
services; six are part time workers whose 
chief efforts are concerned with the hold- 
ing of conferences and annual conven- 
tions; 34 are chosen at annual conven- 
tions and serve as best they can without 
compensation other than the satisfaction 
they get from helpful efforts. Several 


[' IS time we analyzed our industry 


progress? 


From an Address by Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director of American 
Institute of Baking, at the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation Convention at Miami, Fla. 


secretaries should be classed as business 
agents, for their work is chiefly given to 
the handling of labor matters, the em- 
ployment of men and the settlement of 
local and minor problems of personnel 
and competitive conditions. This, then, 
is the picture of the baking industry: 

A group of 35,000 producers, of which 
20,000 listed bakers make 75 per cent of 
the total output, using some 35,000,000 
bbls flour yearly and supplying 10 per 
cent of the total food consumed by 110,- 
000,000 people. Behind them stand 8,000 
millers who grind 120,000,000 bbls flour 
yearly, exporting 10,000,000 and selling 
75,000,000 to housewives or other users 
than bakers. A group of bakery equip- 
ment manufacturers who supply the ma- 
chinery used in the commercial shop, the 
bakery supply houses and all the diversi- 
fied interests which manufacture sugars, 
shortenings, milks, malt sirups, etc., the 
yeast companies which so closely touch 
the baker, and the large group who also 
serve the baker with paper for wrapping, 
transportation facilities, advertising, 
fuel, the long line of servants to the 
baker which stretches from his shop back 
to the wheat fields. 


VERY single link in this long chain 

of effort is directly and intimately 
concerned in placing more bread in the 
diet. Most of the units have a special 
interest in doing this through the baker. 
Even the miller, who in past years has 
been most interested in his kitchen cus- 
tomer, now appreciates the fact that his 
future market will be the bakeshop. 

So, instead of thinking of our industry 
in terms of the man who makes and sells 
the final product, we should expand our 
boundaries and count as components all 
of these other servants of mankind, these 
partners of the baker in the production 
of bread. 

And as has long been the case in other 
industries, these allied trades are more 
compactly organized, more alert, closer 
in touch with most of his economic prob- 
lems than the baker himself. If in past 
years the men of the allied trades have 
too often been salesmen to the baker 
instead of partners in the service of 
bread consumers, that condition fortu- 
nately does not hold so true today. We 
can then count every active, aggressive 
member of the allied trades group an 
efficient member of the organization 
which must be perfected if we are to 
dignify and develop the baking industry 
and so increase the measure of its pub- 
lic service. : 

Our effective forces then are today 
about as follows: 

One national association of some 
700 members, operating over 3,000 
ovens. 

One national association of some 
4,500 retail bakers. 

Four group state, 16 state and 
21 city organizations; some 50 other 
bakers’ organizations which do not 
function at all or so casually as to 
be of little value to the industry as 
a whole. 

An active association of bakery 
equipment manufacturers, well offi- 
cered and financed; a large group 
of allied tradesmen, still a bit in 
doubt as to just how they can best 
serve, but worthy to be counted as 
active workers; a compact group of 
bakery supply houses; a national 
association of millers, purposeful, 
progressive, efficient. serving its 
membership and through its units 
the bakers it supplies with flour and 
every consumer of bread. 

To this group of organized, officered, 
equipped workers should be added the 
powerful forces of the yeast companies 
which far more than the baker himself 
have worked for his advancement; of the 
great milling companies which carry the 
baker’s message through national adver- 
tising to millions of homes, and of all 
the agencies which in the development 
of their own business have stressed the 
value of bread as the basic food. 


THIs group of diversified interests 

looks powerful. It is powerful— 
potentially. Each unit, in building for 
its own advancement, contributes some- 
thing to the common cause of increased 
consumption, but it has never yet worked 
for one definite end. Here is a definite 
project. Let us line it up alongside of 
other plans we are developing: 

1. The fourth meal. 

2. Make toast your breakfast food. 

8. The sandwich shop lunch service. 

4. Bread, the “carrier” food. 

5. Bread, the milk bottle of the 

race. 

6. Cake, the sweet for children. 

7. Pie with every meal. 

This is the plan. It is tentative today, 
but it is in the process of development, 
and with your assistance we hope to 
present it in a workable form when the 
baking industry gathers at the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Buffalo in Septem- 
ber. 

The campaign will be carried out by 
bakers and their allies working as units 
in their home towns. It will not be done 
for them by the milling industry, the 
yeast manufacturers, or the American 
Bakers’ Association. The organization 
will be built from the bottom up, not 
from the top down. The campaign will 
be organized and its development direct- 
ed from a single headquarters, but every 
unit will preserve its freedom of action, 
though synchronizing and harmonizing its 
work to the general plan. 

A few years ago we hoped we were 
working for the whole industry when the 
American Bakers’ Association set up its 
high standards of sanitation, subscribed 
to a code of ethics and developed a plan 
of certification for membership plants. 
The theory was sound and the objectives 
were desirable, but the plan proved im- 
practicable. It was built wrong side up. 
It created a great organization at the 
top, but failed to reach down to the 
baker in his one oven shop. It was all 
general staff and no private soldiers. 

The ideals then set up still obtain. The 
vision of the men who drafted the plan 
is undimmed. And they will see the 
fruition of their hopes for a great in- 
dustry for service. But just as our 
national organization will grow and ren- 
der maximum service only as its unit 
parts, the city and state organizations, 
grow strong and prosper, so these fun- 
damental movements will develop only 
as they interest and enlist the support 
of the individual baker. 





DOWNWARD MOVEMENT IN 
BAKERY STOCKS CHECKED 


New York, N. Y.—Since the last 
analysis of the baking stocks offered 
here, the group has gone through some 
interesting price movements, and consid- 
erable news of interest to holders has 
been made public. 

Up to recently, the price trend in this 
group was downward, reflecting the gen- 
eral tendency toward speculative liquida- 
tion encountered in the market as a 
whole during March. More recently, 
however, the offerings of baking stocks 
have contracted considerably, and at this 
writing prices in the group are generally 
firm. The levels now held are, in some 
cases, considerably below the highs 
touched earlier in the year, and this fact 
is especially worthy of comment for the 
reason that many, if not all, of the bak- 
ing companies are in a stronger position 
today than they were at the time the 
higher prices prevailed for their stocks. 

An example in point is the Ward Bak- 
ing Co.—the “B” stock of which at this 
writing is selling around 381%, as against 
the year’s high of 45% and a low of 
37%. This comparatively low level for 
Ward is not easy to reconcile with the 
recent announcement that the Ward 
Baking Co.’s net profit, after deprecia- 
tion and general taxes, for the 12 weeks 
to March 21, last, was $832,302, or an 


increase of 30 per cent over the net 
profits for the same period of 1924. If 
it were the purpose of this analysis tu 
draw conclusions, the tendency would be 
to gather that Ward’s price decline 
while a fairly accurate reflex of genera! 
stock market conditions, is scarcely in 
dicative of the company’s affairs, and 
the same might be said of most of th 
other baking company stocks. 

Continental Baking, along with th 
rest of the group, tended lower in th 
face of constructive developments with 
in the corporation. Its steady growt 
into a continent-wide baking organiza 
tion is continuing, bringing nearer th. 
time when this potentially vast organiza 
tion will be actually so—that is, will hav 
issued the bulk of its authorized capital 
zation in the process of developing 
bakeries corporation which will rival th: 
greatest of our other industrial compa 
nies in size and scope. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., in its report fo 
1924, reflected the general uptrend i 
the organized baking industry in recen 
years. It showed net sales in 1924 o 
$8,500,000, against $6,500,000 two year 
previously, and a balance for dividend 
of $950,885, against $720,394 in 1922 
The company’s preferred dividend re 
quirements were earned more than thre: 
times over in 1924 and against $285,72( 
paid out in common dividends, ove: 
$353,000 was “plowed back” into prop 
erty. 

National Biscuit Co. stock, for many 
years one of the popular investment is 
sues of the listed group, also shared in 
the down trend and is selling at this 
writing at 67, against a low for the year 
of 6542 and a high of 75. Announcement 
of a new addition to the plant facilities 
of this company indicates that the man- 
agement contemplates no departure from 
its established policy of devoting a large 
portion of its surplus earnings to plant 
improvement or extension. The latest 
addition to National Biscuit’s facilities 
will be a $1,500,000 bakery in Denver, 
being in addition to the $2,000,000 bak- 
ery under way in Los Angeles. 

The following compilation of stocks is 
made by J. K. Rich, Jr., & Co., New 
York City: 


American Bakery Par Bid Asked 
Common (St. Louis) ... 100 73 hse 
PEE Ske idee eo 00s 100 97% he 
OG, BEST wccces: Sibewhs. en 100 101 

American Stores com. 
eo 54 56 

Campbell Baking Co, 
Roe ee 101 103 

Continental Baking Corp. 
ee eS ee eee 119 121 
CEE otrisicvevea one 26% 27 
PRE ctbcevcectnse ese 94% 96 

Cushman’'s Sons, Inc. 

Seema “Gis Bs Gide cee ove 64 67 
EB area ee 100 bes © 
7 BOP COME BOR ccwcesccs 100 101 105 

Dillman Bakery 6's, 1935. ... 99 101 

Fleischmann Co. common ... 77 78 

General Baking 
SUE. de cdetverenses tes 130 139 
a, eee ee 109 119 
Wi MY dtawoevgesseave «<0 105 106 

jreat Atl. & Pac. Tea 
Preterree .cccccccessee 100 114 116 

Grennan Bakeries ....... ... 16 16% 

Hern & Hardart Corp. 

Of Pennsylvania ...... ... 225 240 
Of New York, new..... ... 50 53 
Of Illinois, common ... 100 5 15 

Loose Wiles . 

Compaen V. FT. C...2066 100 82 85 
ee Ree ree 100 104 107 
SE GON sccvuscvcosvecece 100 107 ore 

Massachusetts Baking 
COURT oo ccc cvevecess 660 48 
Be BEE se Sacvcnesesess 100 95 
_ 8 Pee ee 100 125 

National Biscuit Co. 
SSAA 25 66 67 
PROTOTTOS oc cc ccccicwee 100 124 eee 

New England Bakery 
Pee eee 100 50 
ko eee 100 90 
8 a et eee 100 80 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

De, Sh eenias O6eek o6606 60 25 44 46 
MP SubWECGt edeviedeees de. 36 38 
oo ea 100 94 97 

Shults Bread Co. 6’s, 1940 ... 98 100 

Southern Baking 
oo PPT rT rie ee 27 80 
PN wendscucdcvee ase 94 96 

Tri State Baking Co. 

COGAMEOD occccccccccces 100 200 
a eee 100 100 e%s0 
WE MPEIE, -accccscce cae 97 100 

United Bakeries 
NOE Cide.docner cies sé cea 130 
eee 100 105 

Ward Baking Co. 
ee 100 200 
Po ee 100 100 slaae 
i MT “Ssabsedeseacves See 101 103 

Ward Baking Corp. 

PORNO ccccccecccese 100 96 97 
Be GOD occ ccccccees “eve 118 121 


WD CORED. oc vccecccins wee 39 40 
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CANADA AND OCEAN FREIGHTS 
‘sritish shippers who are to give evi- 
de:ce before a special committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons, appointed 
to hear all interested parties on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Canadian subsidy 
to an independent line of Atlantic steam- 
shins, are now in Ottawa, and the stage 
is et for a tremendous battle over this 
m tter. The British shipping interests 
ai in arms against the Canadian pro- 
pal, and have prepared an elaborate 
at ument in favor of the existing ar- 
r. gement for the control of freight 
r. es on the Atlantic. On the other hand 
tl government of Canada is fortified 
wth a mass of evidence covering 20 
years’ experience of arbitrary and ap- 
p rently unfair discrimination against 
(nada in the fixing of ocean freight 
r ies, especially on natural products of 
t'.s country bound for British markets. 
One does not like to prejudge a case, 
r does this department desire to place 
e shipping companies in a wrong light, 
t it may be excused for taking a keen 
terest in this subject, which means so 
ach to the milling industry of Canada. 
Canadian flour were put upon rates of 
solute equality with wheat and with 
mpeting flours from other countries, its 
illing industry would develop by leaps 
ind bounds. 


TORONTO 
Spring wheat flour prices are so unset- 
‘led that business is reduced to the small- 
‘st possible limit. During last week 
there was a net rise of 15c in domestic 


supplies are arriving. Prices are 5%c 
lower than a week ago. Quotations, 
April 18: No. 1 northern wheat, on track, 
Bay ports, $1.67% bu; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

OATMEAL 


There is a limited demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal in Ontario and the east- 
ern provinces. Quotations, April 18: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $6 bbl, 
car lots, delivered; oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
$6.30; mixed car prices are 30c more. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains and screenings are in 
moderate demand. Prices have changed 
little within the week. Quotations, April 
18: No. 3 Canadian western oats 53c bu, 
c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 3 American yellow 
corn $1.19, basis Toronto freights; No. 
3 Ontario oats 43@48c, country points; 
barley, 65@70c; rye, 90@95c; standard 
reground screenings, $24@26 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings of space for early shipment 
are light. Rates have not changed since 
a week ago. Quotations, April 18: Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester 20c; Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, Leith, 
Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 3lc; Dundee, 
30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 22c; Danzig, 31c; Copenhag- 
en 27c; Helsingfors, 31c; Stockholm, 30c, 
—April shipment. 

Spring seeding is now in progress in 
both western and eastern Canada. Only 
the more northerly districts have not 


mains in its present condition. Export 
trade is negligible. Prices have followed 
the erratic course of the wheat market. 
The week opened with an advance of 50c 
bbl, but a drop of a similar amount was 
announced April 16, bringing quotations 
back to the basis of April 7. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted April 18 at $8.95 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.35, and first clears at $6.75, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The rolled oats and oatmeal market is 
unchanged. Domestic sales are fair, and 


western oats, 51%c bu; barley, 7914; rye, 
$1.08 ; flaxseed, $2.32". 


NOTES 


Figures from Ottawa show that the 
cost of the last royal grain commission 
inquiry, commonly known as the Tur- 
geon commission of 1923, was $170,596. 

The death occurred on April 16 of 
George A. Brown, a young member of 
the Winnipeg staff of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., following an 
operation for appendicitis. 

The first vessel of the season arrived 
at Fort William and Port Arthur April 
14, and the first grain cargo left these 
ports the following day. Navigation was 
officially declared open on April 17. 

An Ottawa dispatch states that the re- 
port issued by the dominion bureau of 
statistics shows that, of the total esti- 
mated wheat crop of 1924, totaling 262,- 
097,000 bus, 95 per cent, or 250,096,000 
bus, was of merchantable quality. 

Sales of Canadian spring wheat for ex- 
port are remarkably small for this time 
of the year. Those who have wheat in 
position for sale and shipment are con- 
cerned about the state of their trade, as 
exporting buyers simply refuse to com- 
mit themselves till the markets settle 
down. 

The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada made in its last review of the 
grain situation in this country the follow- 
ing reference to the Pacific Coast: “High 
ocean freight rates combined with high 
prices have prevented a large movement 
via Vancouver to Europe, while oriental 


prices. Quotations, April 18, with com- jade a start. Weather and soil are fa- purchases have been made principally in 
parisons: vorable Australia. Japan will probably need 
April 18 April 11 - 1 bean li P Bie : 
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Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Ontario soft winters are extremely dull, 
is no one knows what they are worth. 
Prices to local buyers are nominally at 
last week’s figures. Quotations, April 
18: 90 per cent winter wheaf patent, in 
secondhand jute bags, $6.60, Montreal 
basis, and $6.50, Toronto. 

There is a fair inquiry for spring wheat 
four for export, and sales have been 
made, but more often than not bids and 
offers fail. Prices are too far apart. The 
net change for the week was an advance 
of 3d in prices to the United Kingdom. 
Quotations, April 18: standard brands of 
export patents 49s per sack of 280 lbs, in 
180-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, April seaboard, seven- 
day terms; May, June and July, 47s 9d. 

Ontario winters sold in small quan- 
tities at around 45s. Buyers’ offers 


business in time for the 1925 crop. 

On March 31 Canadian farmers still 
held on their farms 15 per cent of last 
year’s wheat crop, the actual amount be- 
ing 39,225,000 bus, as against 70,755,000 
a year ago. 

Up to this date Canadian mills have 
averaged 50 per cent of capacity on the 
current crop. This is not such a bad 
showing, and must mean that the larger 
milling companies which do practically 
all of the exporting trade have had 100 
per cent runs. 

The bureau of statistics, Ottawa, shows 
the amount of merchantable wheat on 
hand in Canada on March 31 to be 121,- 
084,000 bus. Food and seed require- 
ments for the remainder of the crop year 
are given at 55,000,000 bus, leaving 66,- 
000,000 for carry-over and export as 
wheat and flour. 

The opening of the lake shipping sea- 
son finds the demand for Canadian grain 
at the Atlantic seaboard much smaller 
and less insistent than at any time in the 
past 10 years. Wheat supplies on hand 





J. L. V. Malilette 


Newly Appointed Secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association 


export trade steady. Quotations, April 
18: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

This market has pursued a most er- 
ratic course, and prices show very wide 
fluctuations. At midweek, a heavy vol- 
ume of trading was done, chiefly in May 
futures. The official opening of naviga- 
tion on Friday made little difference in 
the cash grain market. The contract 
grades of wheat enjoyed a brief improve- 
ment when Canadian millers came into 
the market, which soon fell away, and 
trading generally in this department has 
been very slow. 

Prices for No. 1 
Fort William: 


northern, in store, 


-~—Futures— 


ficiency. This would appear to offer an 
excellent opportunity for shippers via 
Vancouver to increase the movement by 
that outlet.” G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

MontreaL, Que.—Spring wheat flour 
prices advanced a further 20c during the 
past week. Local business was distinct- 
ly better throughout the week, although 
foreign demand remained quiet. Closing 
prices April 18: first patents $9.45 bbl, 
seconds $8.95, bakers $8.75, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flour was mod- 
erate all week, with a fairly steady de- 
mand, and ample supplies available. 
Prices remained unchanged and closed 
on April 18 at $7.20 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track for car lots, and $7.50 bbl, 
ex-store, for broken lots. 

Fair business was done in rolled oats. 
Prices did not fluctuate, and closed on 
April 18 at $3.45 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered. White corn flour was quiet, and 
closed on the same date at $7.20@7.30 


naa — down hae 6d for = in transatlantic countries and afloat Cash May July bbl, jute, delivered. 
er Cent patents, per s, in jute thereto are said to be sufficient to fill the April 13 $1.61 $1.59 $1.56 * * 
140’s, c.i.f., ‘ il s k * April 14 . 1.66 % 1.644 1.617 
% h5,, Samagew, Apel seabened consumption for two months. April 15 1.59% 1.57% 1.54% J. L. V. Mallette, newly appointed 
WHEAT With the opening of navigation at Fort a a : oe. oe 7 secretary of the Canadian National Mill- 
William a flood of western Canadian April 18 156% 153% 149% ers’ Association, has been elected presi- 


Ontario winter wheat is coming into 
the market slowly, as farmers are plow- 
ing and seeding. Stocks in hands of 
millers and grain men are sufficient for 
current needs. Prices for wagon lots at 
mill doors are 15¢ bu higher than last 
week’s minimum, at $1.25 bu. Car lots 
of No. 2 red. or white, on track at coun- 
try points, range $1.40@1.50. 

_ Western spring wheat is still fluctuat- 
ing wildly. Thursday’s break of over 8c 
was recovered on Friday. Stocks at 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports are 
large and, as navigation is open, new 


grain has been released for water ship- 
ment eastward. The amount of wheat 
in store on April 3 was over 33,000,000 
bus, and of other grains 25,000,000, a to- 
tal of 58,597,000, as against 63,749,000 a 
year ago and 44,000,000 two years ago. 


WINNIPEG 
The flour situation in the West is un- 
changed. Only hand-to-mouth sales are 
being made. Stocks throughout the coun- 
try are undoubtedly light, but buyers are 
keeping out of the market while it re- 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 16, aver- 
aged 156 cars per day, compared with 
157 for the preceding seven days, and 
280 for the corresponding period in 1924. 

A feature of the week’s trading in the 
coarse grain market has been the demand 
for cash oats of all grades. Little inter- 
est is being taken in cash barley, and 
offerings of this grain are light. De- 
mand for rye and flaxseed is light, and 
only odd car lots are changing hands. 
Quotations, April 18: No. 2 Canadian 


dent of the Pointe Claire Curling Club 
of Pointe Claire, Que. 
A. E. Perks. 

The prospect of a bumper corn crop in 
South Africa this year led to a movement 
for the formation of a pool along the 
lines which, it was understood, had been 
followed in organizing a wheat pool in 
Alberta, Canada. 


Government officials in Turkey have 
announced that it will be necessary to 
import grain until Sept. 1. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, April 1—Wheat continues to 
decline, and although some firmness has 
been exhibited today, it is not possible to 
judge whether the bottom has_ been 
reached. All statisticians seem to agree 
that the difference between the demand 
for and the supply of wheat is within 
very narrow limits, so that, while there 
will be enough to go around, the actual 
surplus will be small. 

It must, nevertheless, be recognized 
that the price of wheat was forced up by 
speculation to an abnormally high level. 
High prices attracted shipments and un- 
til a few weeks ago the quantity afloat 
for the United Kingdom and Europe 
amounted to nearly 12,000,000 qrs. 

This huge quantity shows signs of de- 
creasing, but there still remain nearly 
11,000,000 qrs to be paid for, and the 
financial aspect of the position quite over- 
shadows the statistical. Extravagant 
purchases by outsiders for a rise resulted 
in an unsound financial position, which 
has to be liquidated, and the banks have 
called a halt. This action not only af- 
fects the speculator, but creates a seri- 
ous aspect for the legitimate trader, who 
finds himself severely handicapped by 
financial stringency in the pursuit of his 
business. 

In addition to the uncertainty of the 
amount of European stocks is that as to 
whether buyers will be able to meet their 
obligations. No doubt it was not all 
bought at the top of the market, but to- 
day’s prices represent a decline of 20s 
per qr, and will require a good deal of 
financing. If past experience is to be 
any guide, it can be safely said that, after 
a period of inflation such as has been ex- 
perienced lately, values must decline un- 
til the financial situation can be cleared 
up. Markets will be sensitive in the ex- 
treme, and will remain so for at least an- 
other three or four weeks. By that time 
the bulk of the dear purchases will have 
been absorbed, enabling markets to once 
more take their normal course, and this 
must be to a higher level than at present. 

A very noticeable factor as regards 
flour has been the almost entire absence 
of buying during the past month. Hold- 
ers have simply been unable to get rid 
of stocks, unless they were prepared to 
accept some shillings per sack less than 
the prices asked by mills for shipment. 
The result has been that they have pre- 
ferred to wait, which has proved an ex- 
pensive process to many. 

Even this has its brighter side, for if 
the goods have not been sold there is no 
chance of there being a bad debt. Bad 
debts are feared by many, as importers, 
factors and bakers have dear flour, and 
with the decline which has taken place in 
wheat and flour, bread has had to follow 
suit, irrespective of the purchase price of 
the flour, and will be a penny lower for 
the 4-Ib loaf at the beginning of next 
week. This about represents the decline 
in London made flour, which has been 8s 
6d per sack from the highest point 
touched this year. 

The price asked by Canadian millers 
for Canadian export patents is 47s 3d, 
c.if., for April shipment from seaboard, 
with a discount of 9d per sack for May 
and June shipment. This represents a 
decline of 4s 3d on the week, and al- 
though there was some inquiry during 
the early hours of the market, the result 
of the day’s efforts were practically nil. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 49s 
8d@50s 3d for April shipment, according 
to quality, but no trading has been re- 
ported; Canadian exports for shipment 
from Vancouver are at about 55s 3d, and 
as the quality is within a very little of 
that shipped by the big group of millers 
from the Atlantic seaboard, some com- 
ments have been made that shipments 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








from the Pacific Coast should produce 
cheaper offerings than those from the At- 
lantic side. In the almost entire ab- 
sence of business, it is not possible to 
give an arrived value. 

Kansas patents have been offered at 
46s 3d, but buyers do not consider them 
sufficiently attractive. 

Minnesota patents are offered today at 
45s 9d, upward, but no business is re- 
ported. 

Australian flours have experienced a 
setback, although not perhaps so severe 
as Canadian flours. Australian millers 
make cable offers of about 46s, c.i.f., but 
there are plenty of resellers who would be 
willing to do business at 45s, c.i.f., for al- 
most any position, although an isolated 
sale has been made of spot flour at about 
48s 6d, ex-store. 

Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
88s and Plate low grade at 33s. 

During the past week London millers 
have reduced their straight run flour 2s 
per sack to 50s, delivered, which is equal 
to about 45s 64d, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been small. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs: from 
the United States, Atlantic, 2,005; Aus- 
tralia, 6,760; Argentina, 3,146; Conti- 
nent, 160. 

WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a sharp fall in wheat 
values during the past week. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for April has been 
sold at 59@60s, April-May at 58s 9d@60s, 
and May at 59@60s; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba for April at 58s 142d, No. 3 
northern Manitoba for April-May at 56s 
8d@56s 6d, and No. 4 Manitoba for 
April at 53s 3d.° No. 1 northern Duluth 
for April is offered at 56s 6d, after 56s 
had been paid, and No. 2 hard winters 
for the same month at 57s 6d. Aus- 
tralian wheat for April shipment is of- 
fered at 60s. Choice white Karachi has 
been sold at 57s for May-June, with fur- 
ther sellers at 57s 9d. No. 2 club Calcut- 
ta for April-May is offered at 58s 6d. 
Rosario, 631/2-lb, is offered for April ship- 
ment at 58s 9d. 


FEEDS 


London made offals continue in very 
poor demand, and prices tend lower. 
Bran has been offered today at £6 5s 
ton, ex-mill, while middlings can be 
bought at about £7 5s. Plate pollards 
have been in poor demand, and prices are 
again lower, with sellers of passage par- 
cels at £6 2s 6d, with the same price for 
March-April shipment. Fancy Plate 
middlings for March-April shipment are 
quoted at £8. 

Linseed has been very quiet, but to- 
day there has been a better demand, 
with some advance registered from the 
lowest point, owing to improved oil values. 
The near positions show an advance of 
about 3s 6d, with 7s 6d for those fur- 
ther off. 

Cottonseed is reported as steadier, but 
values show a decline on the week. Bom- 
bay to London is nominal at £9 5s: Bom- 
bay to Hull has a nominal spot value of 
£9, while new crop on passage is held for 
£9, after £8 17s 6d had been accepted. 


OATMEAL 


The trade in oatmeal continues slow, 
owing to poor demand. London prices 
show little change. American and Cana- 
dian quotations have fluctuated, and al- 
though lower now than last week, are 
about 6d above the lowest of the week. 





It is reported that there are offers in 
the market today at 42s 3d for rolled 
oats and 40s 9d for oatmeal, with no 
business. 


The Liverpool Market 


Liverroot, April 1.—There is still a 
very slow demand for all descriptions of 
flour, and prices have fallen sharply at 
most United Kingdom ports, in sym- 
pathy with the decline in wheat. Dur- 
ing the week London millers have re- 
duced quotations 3s per 280 Ibs, but in 
Liverpool the decline is only 1s per sack. 
Imported flour is quiet, but is 6d@I1s 
lower, as stocks on spot are very small 
at all points. There is little demand for 
home milled flour. 

The demand for wheat is poor. This is 
the outstanding feature of the market, 
and has a depressing effect. Shipments 
last week were smaller although still of 
good size, and there was only a small de- 
crease in the supply afloat to Europe. 
Prices show losses of 1s 6d@4s qr on the 
week, but one or two quotations were un- 
altered. It is to be noted, however, that 
the Continent has continued to absorb 
cargoes very freely, taking 21 last week 
from ports of call, against six taken by 
the United Kingdom. Closing prices on 
the Liverpool option market on March 
31 were lls 7%4d for May and Ils 7d 
for July, a decline of Is@1s %4d on the 
week. 

Not much interest is shown by buyers 
for any description of oil cake. Ameri- 
can linseed is firm at £10 5s ton, c.i.f., 
for early shipment, and also May-August. 
River Plate, March-April, is quoted at 
£11 7s 6d, and Egyptian undecorticated 
cottonseed at £7 7s 6d, for arrival, ex- 
ship. Liverpool palm kernel cakes are 
quoted at £8@£8 10s ton, ex-mill. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, March 31.—Importers de- 
scribe the market this week as very sick. 
Flour values have eased further, but buy- 
ers have not been tempted by the cheap- 
ening. Even cheaper spot offerings meet 
with no inquiry. A notable feature of 
the present scale of prices is that the 
easing in North American flour has co- 
incided with steadiness in Australian, 
with the consequence that Australian is 
now losing its exceptional cheapness. The 
margin in its favor over Manitoba was at 
one stage 10s per sack of 280 Ibs, but 
now best Manitoba imported flours are 
offered on the c.i.f. basis at about 50s 
per sack, while Australian is quoted at 
47@48s. 

Canadian winters are quoted at 49s 
per sack, c.i.f., and American top winters 
at 51@53s. 

Home millers are having quite as lean 
a time as are importers. Their three 
grades, given on the c.i.f. basis, range 
about 48s, 50s and 52s, according to 
grade. Some of them are getting so lit- 
tle business that they are talking of shut- 
ting down for a while. An easing in the 
price of bran has not helped them, and if 
spring should bring grass early the value 
of feed will fall further. 

Once again the price of bread is in 
the limelight. Bakers in Scotland do not 
marvel at the disclosures of the food 
prices commission regarding the profit- 
ableness of the 4-lb loaf in the case of a 
South Wales baker, whose books have 
been examined. The Scottish bakers who 
supply shops say that, if they were sell- 
ing bread direct to the consumer, as this 
particular baker does with part of his 





output, they, too, could sell a 10d loaf 
to advantage. 

As it is, Glasgow bakers are not in a 
hurry to join in what the London press 
has called “a bread price war.” They 
know that they gave the consumer the 
protection afforded by advance purchases 
of flour when the market was rising, and 
they feel that the consumer appreciates 
this fact and will not expect to get ad- 
vantage both ways. Glasgow’s big bak- 
eries are always in a strong position in a 
rising market, but their strength tends 
to become a weakness in a falling market, 
when they are not so responsive to actual 
current market costs. 

There is a cheap loaf in Glasgow in cer- 
tain grocery stores which have their own 
bakeries, but the public does not appear 
to run after its cheapness. This leads 
bakers to assume that the public is more 
concerned with quality. The heavier de- 
mand for bread, however, is common to 
all bakeries, and is doubtless attributable 
to the fact that, when potatoes are dear, 
bread is the most natural substitute. 

More information is now available re- 
garding the decision of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society to pay all 
carriage on home milled flour orders to 
the retail co-operative societies and bak- 
eries. This may save the buyers as much 
as 2s 6d per sack in outlying areas. But 
as this charge must come from some- 
where, it will either mean that the buyers 
of flour near the mill will require to sub- 
sidize transport to the more distant buy- 
ers, by means of the equalization of price, 
or the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
must be prepared to subsidize flour trans- 
port costs from the sale of other goods. 

The resolution which was carried at the 
society’s meeting showed that it had been 
hoped to apply the principle of “carriage 
paid” to all goods sold by the society, but 
latterly it was recommended to confine it 
to flour. For a few months prior to June, 
1917, there actually was a similar policy 
in force, but it was withdrawn on June 
11, 1917, by order of the food controller. 
The arrangement, moreover, applies only 
“to flour milled by ourselves.” 

At the previous meeting of the direct- 
ors of the society the proposal was car- 
ried by only seven votes to five, but at 
the delegates’ meeting it was indorsed by 
an overwhelming majority. One Edin- 
burgh delegate frankly opposed it on the 
ground that it must mean an advance in 
the price of flour. Other delegates were 
hopeful that the increased trade in flour 
of the society’s own milling would recom- 
pense the carriage paid scheme. 


IRELAND ° 

Betrast, March 30.—There is nothing 
very gratifying to report about the flour 
trade, for although a few lots have been 
sold on the breaks, trading has been al- 
most at a standstill. Some importers 
were able to sell a little flour for ship- 
ment. Others, however, with flour com- 
ing forward, would not offer it on a 
parity with lowest figures millers are now 
willing to accept, and it was difficult for 
them to sell. English and Scotch millers’ 
prices have been very cheap, and have 
dominated the positions in which import- 
ed Manitoba short patents have to com- 


ete. 

English and Scotch mills accepted 54s, 
delivered, Belfast, for a very good pat- 
ent, which is a figure no importer could 
compete against, taking into considera- 
tion the quality. The tendency of cables 
all the week was lower, and the very best 
Manitoba short patent under mills’ own 
brands were down to 52s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 52s 6d, Dublin, for March-April 
shipment from seaboard, but buyers 
would not look at this figure and pre- 
ferred English and Scotch flours, with 
delivery as required, at a lower price. 
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On spot, importers are trying to get 
shipment figures, as of course anything 
they have on hand has cost them more 
money, but they are not able to obtain 
them. Fortunately, stocks are not very 
heavy, one or two fairly large parcels 
having been disposed of just before the 
decline set in. 

Export Manitoba patents have been 
quoted as low as 49s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin. One popular brand of 
spring wheat flour was offered at 51@ 
52s, net, c.i.f., ex-mill. Another mill was 
quoting about 48s 6d@49s, and there 
were even lower offers. Business was 
dene for April shipment at the cheap 
prices, and taking into consideration the 
poor demand, the amount disposed of 
was quite good. 

Kansas patents were out of line, at 50s, 
net, ¢.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but there 
have been one or two cables asking for 
bids. 

The price of bread is being main- 

ined at the advance of a few weeks ago, 

it with a further drop in flour no doubt 
will be reduced, and in that case buy- 
rs’ ideas would be lower in comparison. 

Oatmeal has had quite a bad knock 
‘or shipment, and to the astonishment of 
iose who have meal on hand to sell, 
some cables were received showing much 
reduced prices. However, mills are very 
erratic in their quotations. Medium oat- 
meal for April seaboard shipment was 
offered by some at 41s 6d@42s per 280 
los, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, while others 

ere asking Is@1s 6d more. Rolled oats 

ere correspondingly low. 

Mill offals are very dull, but home 
millers do not find any difficulty in getting 
rid of their output, and are still main- 
taining their price at £10 10s ton for the 
best white bran in the north of Ireland, 
{11 in Dublin, and £11 10s in other dis- 
tricts. There is some retail trade passing 
in Dublin and the south of Ireland which 
maintains the price. Imported bran, how- 
ever, is very dull. It is possible to buy 
good Australian white bran at £10, ex- 
quay, Belfast, and there are others of- 
fering at a shade less. For home made 
red bran £9 would be accepted, and there 
is a common kind of imported on offer 
at the same price. Middlings and pol- 
lards are maintaining their price at £10 
@11 ton for best qualities, home millers 
supplying most of the need. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpAM, March 30.—The market 
remained practically unresponsive dur- 
ing the erratic movement of American 
wheat prices last week, and it would ap- 
pear that stronger stimulants will be re- 
quired to stir the trade from its apathy. 
Underlying these conditions is the fact 
that there is no demand from bakers for 
any but actual needs, and a number of 
them, still having flour to receive on con- 
tracts, cannot be persuaded to cover re- 
quirements ahead. 

That the quality of the household loaf, 
as now supplied by the majority of the 
bakers, is all that could be desired, can- 
not be maintained, but war-time condi- 
tions have taught the public not to ex- 
pect too much, and at present price is 
considered rather than quality. Where 
the American miller cannot compete with 
the home milled article he rapidly loses 
his hold on this market. 

Home milled flour is now quoted at 
22.50 florins per 100 kilos, and is of a 
quality sufficient to supply the consumer 
with a very fair loaf, against which the 
offers of American winter wheat patents 
at 24@24.50 florins stand no chance. 

On a basis of 22 florins for a fair 
Straight grade flour there is a prospect 
of business, but where the price is around 
23 florins, efforts to bring seller and 
— together must remain without re- 
sult. 

Stocks are practically cleared, but 
holders have disposed of them at prices 
below the American parity rather than 
hold them under the present weak market 
conditions. 

The weather keeps cold but free from 
frost, and winter crops are doing well. 


GERMANY 

Hamevrc, March 27.—Business during 
the past week has been quiet, and few 
contracts were made for forward ship- 
ment. Prices have gradually declined, 
but importers take little interest in fu- 
ture business, contenting themselves with 
buying up cheap spot lots or lots afloat 
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RETIREMENT OF TWO OUTSTANDING 
FIGURES IN BRITISH FLOUR TRADE 


News of the retirement from active 
business of Joseph Charles Pillman and 
his brother-in-law, Louis B. Phillips, 
senior members of Pillman & Phillips, 
flour importers of London, Liverpool 
and Bristol, has produced a note of re- 
gret throughout the trade, as both gen- 
tlemen have won for themselves the deep 
respect of their fellow-traders through 





Louis B. Phillips 


their high integrity and unfailing cour- 
tesy during their long association with 
the markets in London, Liverpool and 
Bristol. Not only in Great Britain will 
their retirement arouse feelings of per- 
sonal loss, but also among their many 
connections in the United States, Canada 
and Australia. 

Their business record is full of inter- 
est. Mr. Pillman was born 70 years ago 
and entered the employ of the now ex- 
tinct firm of Power Bros. & Co., grain 
impérters, of London and New York, in 
1873. After a short training with this 
firm he joined T. S. Medill & Co. as a 
clerk, and remained with them for sev- 
eral years. In 1879 T. S. Medill & Co. 
changed their name to Watson & Medill, 
and started a flour department. Hither- 
to they had confined their activities to 
grain, and represented John Bingham & 


Co., Liverpool, and Bingham Bros., New 
York. The new flour department was 
placed in charge of Mr. Pillman. 

At that time northwestern mills were 
seeking direct connections in the United 
Kingdom, believing it to be more to their 
advantage to do business with importers 
direct than through financial houses, 
which had hitherto been their method of 
handling export business. The new ven- 
ture met with success under the compe- 
tent management of Mr. Pillman, and 
for six years he continued to build up 
the department. 

In 1885 he decided to start a flour 
business of his own and, in partnership 
with Percy E. Phillips, the nucleus of 
the present important firm took shape. 
They took modest offices in London, and 
their first connections were with the 
Galaxy Mills Co., the Columbia Mill Co., 
J. A. Christian & Co. and Christian 
Bros. & Co., which now form the firm 
known as the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Pillman & 
Phillips represented this concern con- 
tinuously for over 30 years until it ar- 
ranged to handle its exportable surplus 
through a New York house. 

‘In 1891 Louis B. Phillips joined the 
firm. He is a native of Devonshire, and 
began his business career when he was 
15 years of age, first as an apprentice, 
then as a salesman, and finally as a part- 
ner in his father’s firm at Plymouth. 
On his joining the firm of Pillman & 
Phillips he undertook to establish a 
branch of the business at Bristol. 
at a very eventful time. There had been 
a comparative failure of the Russian 
wheat crop, which had much the same 
effect on the markets as the shortage in 
Canada in 1924. Prices soared, and ev- 
ery one took as much wheat as he could 
carry, and more, with the result that 
there were no buyers. 

In 1893 the firm opened a branch of- 
fice in Liverpool. In the latter part of 
1894 Mr. Phillips left Bristol to take 
charge of it, and has remained on active 
service until his retirement two or three 
days ago, a record of 32 years. 

In his reminiscences Mr. Phillips says 
that the Leiter corner of 1898 did the 
trade more harm than was suffered in 
1891 and 1892, but his last and greatest 
experience of the kind is that with which 
importers are now struggling. 

In course of time branch offices were 
established in Dublin and Belfast, under 
the supervision of the Liverpool office. 
Mr. Phillips, in commenting on their 
business in the north and in Ireland, 








near by. This week two lots of Canadian 
export patent, which had been refused 
by local buyers of two New York ex- 
porters, were auctioned. The first lot of 
100 tons brought $9.60@9.75 in 15-ton 
lots, c.i.f., and the second lot, which was 
a rather poor flour, brought $8.35@8.4242. 
There was little or no interest displayed 
in these forced sales, and most of the 
flour was bought in by the agents of the 
exporters. 

While this is the time of the year when 
considerable flour is bought for Easter 
baking, demand has not as yet showed it- 
self to any degree, which is very disap- 
pointing. 

One Dutch importer has, it is said, at 
least 2,000 tons of a 3,000-ton lot of a 
well-introduced Canadian export patent 
still lying here. When the Soviet gov- 
ernment was making its large purchases 
in Canada this holder refused $12.25 per 
100 kilos, c.if., for the entire consign- 
ment, holding out for $12.75. Since then 
certain things happened to the wheat 
market, and this flour is now gradually 
being disposed of at $10.10@10.25, ex- 
warehouse. 

There still are many who have to take 
up documents of Kansas patents at $11.25 
@11.35 and Canadian patents at $11.50 
@12, and undoubtedly much of this flour 
will find its way into consumption 
through the channels of forced sales. 

German mills are now offering flour 
milled from Kansas and Manitoba wheat 
at about 25@50c under American prices, 
and are enjoying a fairly good business, 
to the detriment of imported flours. Den- 
mark, Belgium and England are also of- 





fering very cheaply in this market, and 
are doing quite a nice business with Ger- 
many. This situation will not last long, 
however, as the last quotations from 
Kansas have approximated the cheapest 
offers of the home mills, and if the market 
declines still further this source of com- 
petition will be eliminated. 

The Russians are still asking for quo- 
tations on spot lots, but their ideas are 
about 50c under the asking price and 
they have lately been asking for three 
months’ acceptance, which makes busi- 
ness difficult. It has been said by one 
close to the Soviet buying agents that 
they will have to buy at least 150,000 tons 
of flour between now and the new crop, 
and that the only reason that they are not 
buying now is that they have no ready 
cash, but are making desperate efforts to 
sell other commodities to secure some. 

Poland is short of flour, and there, too, 
the question of financing purchases is 
paramount, so that when this obstacle is 
surmounted good business in rye and 
wheat flour from that country can be 
looked for. 

The following prices are quoted for 
April shipment: Kansas patents $9.35@ 
9.50, Canadian export patents $9.90@10, 
English patents $9.50. The same flour 
can be bought, f.o.b., Hamburg, at 25@ 
35c over these prices. 

Stocks throughout the country are 
light, but very little interest is being dis- 
played in new purchases. 

* . 


Siegmund Steeg, an importer and flour 
agent of Hamburg, left for America re- 
cently to visit his mill connections. 


It was * 


. and from 1916 to 1919. 


353 


says that when he entered the flour busi- 
ness their principal customers were Eng- 
lish millers, who wanted strong Minne- 
sota flours to mix with the product of 
home grown soft wheat, which had color 
and flavor, but was very weak. In the 
provinces and Ireland they had to go 
straight to the bakers, which was a new 
feature. When Canada became a flour 
exporting country they formed a connec- 
tion with the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, the brands of which 
they continue to handle. 

In 1900 Harold Lewis Phillips, the 
son of Louis B. Phillips, became asso- 
ciated with the business in Liverpool. 
In 1905 Mr. Pillman’s eldest son, Joseph 
H. Pillman, joined the firm, and in 1908 
his brother, Charles Henry, began to take 
his share in the firm’s activities in Lon- 
don. When war broke out the latter 
enlisted, and was in the field from Aug. 
4, 1914, until June, 1919. Joseph H. 
Pillman also served in the army for a 
short time. Charles H. Pillman is a 
great sportsman, having played Rugby 
for England on many occasions and be- 
ing a well-known golfer. It is the in- 
tention of the new partners of the firm 
to continue the business exactly on the 
old lines, and their desire is to uphold 
to the utmost the cordial relations which 





Pillman 


Joseph C. 


have always existed between themselves 
and their connection oversea. 

Mr. Pillman has been one of the most 
honored and valued members of the 
London Flour Trade Association. He 
was first elected to the executive com- 
mittee in 1889, and served continuously 
on that committee until January, 1925. 
He was also on the appeal committee 
for a like period. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer, in 1894 vice president, 
and served as president in 1895, 1904, 
He has been a 
trustee of the association since 1904, and 
still holds this office. He was president 
of the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters in 1917, and Mr. Phillips was 
president in 1922, 

Mr. Pillman has taken great interest 
in county and municipal affairs from 
early manhood, and for many years has 
been a county magistrate. 

The best wishes of all who are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Pillman, Mr. Phillips 
and their firm go with the two seniors 
into their well-earned retirement, and it 
is hoped that for many years they will 
retain their health and vigor to enjoy 
their many and varied interests in life. 
Mr. Phillips has completed not only 
threescore years and ten, but four ad- 
ditional ones. 2 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





A fashion for insuring against rain has 
developed among Australian organiza- 
tions holding outdoor functions. The 
Victorian Flour Mill Employees’ Union, 
on the occasion of its annual picnic, in- 
sured against a fall of 10 points of rain 
between 6:30 and 8:30 a.m. 
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A VALUABLE FILE 

As long as human beings have human 
dispositions, there will be times when 
those dispositions will be in excellent 
condition, able to meet the unpleasant- 
nesses of the day, and times when slight 
disturbances will be met with undue se- 
verity. It is an old proverb to make 
hay while the sun shines, and herein lies 
the value of the form letter, prepared 
while the sun of a happy day is shining. 

Every business has a certain line of 
complaints that are somewhat routine 
in nature, and certainly the milling and 
flour industries are not exceptions. What 
mill office does not receive letters from 
discouraged salesmen; complaints re- 
garding the quality of flour, particularly 
if the market is disadvantageous to a 
certain class of buyers; and adverse com- 
ments about shipments, service and quo- 
tations? The sales manager who can re- 
ceive such complaints day in and day 
out and always answer them with a 
smile is an exception. 

Many of these criticisms are so uniform 
in character that one letter might well 
serve as an answer to them all, and one 
solution of the difficulties that invariably 
arise when criticism is met by a sarcastic 
reply is the preparation of a series of 
form letters to be used in answer to the 
ordinary run of complaints any company 
is bound to receive. 

In going over old correspondence it 
will be noticed that certain types of let- 
ters smooth out difficulties quickly and 
easily, while others only add fuel to the 
flames. After a customer has been lost 
because of a harsh reply to a minor com- 
plaint, it is too late to wish that a more 
diplomatic letter had been written. 

The use of a series of form letters, 
written at a time when troubles are at 
a minimum and which can be resorted to 
as a safe reply to an ordinary complaint, 
is undoubtedly the most successful 
method yet employed by executives in 
overcoming the evils of letters written 
under the influence of an upset disposi- 
tion. 


ST. LOUIS 

Continued dullness is about all that 
can be said of the local flour market. 
The volume of business being done is lim- 
ited to scattered lots where buyers’ stocks 
are utterly depleted. Quotations varied 
considerably during the week in sym- 
pathy with the action of the grain market, 
but regardless of whether they went up 
or down it was next to impossible to in- 
terest flour buyers to the point of making 
actual contracts. 

However, the situation is not nearly as 
bad as it might be. The great majority 
of the mills in this territory made money 
during the first six months of the crop 
year, and the quiet period they are now 
going through must have been antici- 
pated, for it invariably occurs at this 
season of the year. If the mills will only 
hold firm and make a profit on what flour 
they are now selling, the year will be a 
very satisfactory one. 

Some soft winter wheat flour is being 
sold in the Southeast for prompt ship- 
ment to take care of depleted stocks, and 
as buying in that territory was done very 
carefully throughout the crop year, it is 
likely that a fair volume of flour will be 
sold before the new crop. This situation 
does not seem to be true, however, of 
bakers, as the majority claim they have 
ample flour booked to last them until the 
new crop. There are bound to be excep- 
tions to this situation, but in the aggre- 
gate the amount of flour bought by that 
class of trade will be small for the next 
few weeks. 

Shipping instructions are coming in 
slowly, and in cases where the bookin 
show a loss to the buyer it is extremely 
difficult to obtain specifications. This is 


keeping the operation of the mills at a 
low point, and much of the flour being 
ground is going out on orders for imme- 
diate shipment for fill-in purposes. 

There is very little export business be- 
ing done. The United Kingdom and the 
Continent are practically out of the mar- 
ket entirely, and South America and 
Latin America are limited buyers. 

The following quotations are strictly 
nominal as of April 18: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.80@8.10, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $7.50@7.85, first clear 
$6.60@6.90; hard winter wheat short 
patent $7.50@7.80, straight $7@7.30, first 
clear $6.50@6.85; spring first patent $7.90 
@8.25, standard patent $7.60@7.90, first 
clear $6.75@7.10. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


. 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Pv 2 SPvrerrecre rt 14,500 23 
Previous week .......+.+-. 15,500 24 
TOO - BOS ceccvcccecsvcves 30,600 48 
TWO years ABO ......seeeee 33,600 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 18-16 ....scsscssoes 34,600 40 
Previous week ......+++++ 35,400 41 
YOAT ATO .ncccccccesccces 41,900 48 
TWO years ABO ....+6-+ee0% 40,300 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 18, with comparisons: 

-—-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbis.. 96,250 84,440 90,710 75,630 

Wheat; bus.. 497,900 304,200 669,490 201,530 

Corn, bus.... 474,600 839,025 266,700 425,130 


Oats, bus.... 662,000 726,000 425,760 500,820 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 3,900 ..... 2,510 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 17,600 5,250 12,500 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 19,570 4,820 43,690 13,110 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 23,950 17,220 179,010 151,370 

WHEAT 


Some improvement was noted in the 
cash demand for soft wheat and prac- 
tically all offerings were taken, although 
samples showing any damage had to be 
discounted. Good high grade soft wheat 
searce, and wanted in a limited way. 
Hard wheat was in fair demand. Re- 
ceipts were 94 cars, against 64 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 red 
$1.85, No. 3 red $1.74, No. 4 red $1.65; 
No. 1 hard, $1.58@1.54. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Eastern demand for corn has improved 
considerably during the past few days 
and, although the present cash situation 
is poor, an improvement is the only 
thing that can logically happen. Oats 
followed the trend of corn prices, but 
closed practically the same as last week. 

Receipts of corn were 82 cars, against 
151 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 8 corn, $1.06; No. 3 yellow $1.06, No. 
4 yellow $1.04; No. 1 white, $1.12. Oats 
receipts 185 cars, against 213, Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 46@47c; No. 3 oats, 
44@45c; No. 4 oats, 48@44c. 

CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, April 18, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.35@2.45 cwt, cream meal $2.65 
@2.75, corn flour $2.80@2.90. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $6.80@6.90, standard pat- 
ent $6.65@6.75, medium $6.40@6.50, 
straight $6.25@6.35, pure dark $5.90@6, 
rye meal $5.55@5.65. 

NOTES 

Effective April 27 the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, will adopt daylight 
saving time. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Leonhardt, wife of 


R. H. Leonhardt, of the Saxony Mills, St. 
Louis, died April 13. 

A very successful food show was held 
at Belleville, Ill., last week. A number 
of flour mills and bakers had displays. 

The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association will 
hold a meeting in St. Louis on April 27. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis last week on his way south to 
visit markets. 

Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the annual convention of the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, to 
be held in St. Louis on May 7. 


Joseph H. Albrecht, of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co. and president 
St. Louis Flour Club, is the father of an 
infant daughter, born April 17. 


R. L. Brang, of the Minneapolis office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., recently 
spent some time in the company’s St. 
Louis office, acquainting himself with the 
trade in this territory. 

James M. Adam, connected with An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, in charge of 
the purchasing of coarse grains, is an 
applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis. 

Robert McMenamin, formerly repre- 
sentative of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in Michigan, is now 
representing the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, in the same territory. 

Effective May 15 a rate of 29%4c on 
corn will be established from New Or- 
leans and Mobile to Decatur, IIl., im- 
ported from Argentina, The present 
rate from New Orleans to St. Louis is 
nominally 36c. Charles Rippin, secre- 
tary and traffic commissioner of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, says that the same rate 
can be established to St. Louis if there 
is a reasonable demand for it. 


MEMPHIS 


New business in flour continues ex- 
tremely scarce, due to the erratic action 
of the wheat market. Shipping instruc- 
tions are being received only fairly well. 
Jobbers are not carrying much in stock, 
and there continue to be complaints at 
the small demand from the interior. It 
is explained, however, bv some of the mill 
agents that this is not as good a criterion 
as formerly as to the consumption, be- 
cause the increase in the number of 
smaller interior jobbing concerns worked 
quite a change in distribution. 

Quotations for flour have been diffi- 
cult to arrive at, the failure of the cash 
market to keep pace with the rapid 
changes in options resulting in rather 
wide variance in ideas of value. They 
were on April 16: soft winter short pat- 
ents $9.75@10.50, with the usual différ- 
ence of $1@1.25 for longer patents; 
blended patents, $8.75@9; western pat- 
ents, $8.75; hard winter short patents, 
$8.25@8.50; standard patents, $8@8.15. 

Corn meal is as dull as flour, but prices 
are somewhat higher. Jobbers seem un- 
interested. 

Cream, on April 16, in 24’s, was offered 
at $5.30@5.50, with a report that one mill 
had named $5.15 the day before without 
— any business. Corn continues 
firm, but demand is very slow, as oats 
and other feeds are relatively cheaper. 
Cash No. 3 white corn is quotable at 
$1.15 bu, and No. 3 yellow at $1.17. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour sales increased slightly last week, 
although in numbers of orders, rather 
than in quantity of sales, but dealers con- 
sider it an indication of better times to 
come, and there is a general air of expec- 
tancy in this trading zone. 

Flour prices in New Orleans, April 16: 


co— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.00 $8.50 $8.90 
06 per cent ....... 8.70 8.20 8.60 
100 per _ cent ...... 8.50 8.00 8.40 
GE, we brsGt- tine can 90.5 8.20 7.80 8.00 
a 2 a er 7.20 7.60 
Second clear ...... .... view 7.20 


Semolina, 6c Ib. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week amounted to 26,200 bags, 
according ‘to figures compiled by six of 
the leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics, as follows: 

avana, 8,700 bags; Santiago, 500; 
Kingston, 845; Limon, 3,925; Panama 
City, 620; Guayaquil, 476; Puerto Colom- 
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bia, 1,000; Livingston, 420; Belize, 615; 
Puerto Barrios, 100; Guatemala City, 
604; Tela, 700; Vera Cruz, 500; Cardenas, 
630; Manzanillo, 700; Neuvitas, 1,575; 
Matanzas, 1,485; Puerto Cortez, 450: 
Bluefields, 555; Tampico, 900; Cienfue 
gos, 700; Sagua la Grande, 300. 

Elevator stocks at New Orleans, Apri! 
16: wheat, 1,572,000 bus; corn, 265,000: 
oats, 175; rye, 20,000; barley 2,000. Dur 
ing the first 16 days of April, 1,787,976 
bus wheat had been inspected for move 
ment oversea, according to figures com 
piled by the Board of Trade. 

The local rice market showed a little 
more strength. Fancy blue rose was 
quoted at 6%c and Japan fancy at 5%c 
The following figures were posted, Apri! 
16, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to April 16 ....... 929,382 690,25 
Same period, 1924 ...:.... 650,901 876,13: 


Sales— 
Season to April 16 ........ 
Same period, 1924 ........ 


54,128 1,029,92 
48,750 435,51 


NOTES 


W. A. McDonald has opened a feed 
store at Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


T. D. Case, of the Better Feed Mills 
Jackson, Miss., called here last week. 

William Waterman, of J. S. Water 
man & Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Oklahoma City. 

Edward Evans, of the Evans Elevator 
Co., Decatur, IIl., passed through New 
Orleans on his way to Arizona for a briet 
visit. 

G. C. McFadden, of the grain concern 
of that name at Peoria, IIl., was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans, where he called 
on Charles R. Matthews & Son. 


Bowers’ Feed Store has been incorpor 
ated for $25,000, with W. W. Bowers 
president, Austin Greham vice president, 
and Joseph Grimson secretary and treas- 
urer. 


T. M. Culpepper and J. G. Million, 
of Demopolis, Ala., have opened a bak- 
ery in that city, equipped with the latest 
devices purchased from J. S. Waterman 
& Co. The Malbis bakery, Mobile, has 
also been equipped recently with modern 
machinery. This shop was formerly 
known as R. L. Yuille & Sons. The new 
owners operate shops at Mobile and 
Fairhope, Ala. 
‘ R. A, Sunuivan. 





AUTOMATIC LUNCH VENDORS 
MUST SECURE PERMITS 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested in San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles and San Diego in leases for 
automatic lunch machines were held by 
Attorney General U. S. Webb to be con- 
trary to law, placing the promoters of 
the vending devices in the position either 
of returning the money or facing trial 
for violation of the “blue sky” law, ac- 
cording to the state corporation depart- 
ment. The attorney general held that the 
five-year leases made on a basis of $125 
were in effect a sale of securities, and 
that the promoters should have procured 
a permit from the state. 

The ruling was asked. in the case of the 
Jeffries Automatic Service Co., which 
recently started a campaign in San Fran- 
cisco. No charge of fraud is brought 
against the promoters, but it is held that 
they have violated the law in not taking 
out a permit. They assert they were told 
by the commissioner’s branch office in Los 
Angeles that no permit was necessary. 





NEW KANSAS CITY BAKERY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The America 
Quality Bakery, operated by George 
Gould, formerly of the Livingston Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, and the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Kansas City, was opened of- 
ficially this week. It is located at Spring 
and Main streets, in the residential shop- 
ping district. Mr. Gould, who is widely 
known for his advanced methods in cake 
and sweet goods manufacture, will spe- 
cialize in thosé lines. He has his own 
building, which is finished in Italian ar- 
chitecture, and with windows which show 
all of the operations within the plant 
from the street. Much of the machinery 
has been designed especially by Mr. 
Gould. 





Exports of grain via the Danube in 
1924 were 3,596,601 bus wheat, 9,995,248 
bus barley, and 25,702,520 bus corn. 
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NEW YORK 

Of course there have, in the past, been 
times when dullness in the trade brought 
discouragement, but it seems as if it had 
never reached greater depths than dur- 
ing the current week. The drops in the 
wheat market two days in succession 
proved most depressing, especially to 
those who had flour bought at high levels, 
and the recovery on April 17 of the 
losses of the previous day did not restore 
coufidence. Fluctuations have been so 
wile of late that an upturn of one day 
no longer is cause for rejoicing since 
there is always the lurking fear that the 
gain is only temporary, and not until the 
mirket is consistently steady will con- 
fience be regained. 

On each of the breaks there has been 
a little buying, not of any consequence, 
bit it looks as if the hand-to-mouth 
trade will soon have to show some inter- 
et, as stocks must be at a low point. 

Conditions for the coming southwest- 
ern crop look better, although on the 
present one prices are about in line with 
springs, making the sale of these flours 
extremely difficult. Soft winter wheat 
flours are quoted higher than springs or 
hard winters, due to the difficulty of get- 
ting wheat in the Middle West. 

In the export flour market there has 
heen very little activity. Clearances also 
have been smaller than for the past few 
weeks, 

Quotations on April 18 before the open- 
ing: spring fancy patents $8.60@9.10, 
standard patents $8.20@8.50, clears $7.80 
(@8.40; hard winter short patents $8.40@ 
8.90, straights $7.85@8.40; soft winter 
straights, $8.50@8.90; rye, $6.50@6.90,— 
all in jute. 

WHEAT 


The market fluctuated widely, falling 
off considerably, but later regaining part 
of the strength. Export business was 
very limited. Quotations, April 17: No. 
2, ¢.i.f., domestic, $1.8434; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.if., domestic, $1.77%4; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.5994; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.66%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.58%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market followed wheat to a 
large extent. Cash markets were rela- 
tively firm, and there was no special in- 
crease in the movement. Quotations, 
\pril 17: No. 2 yellow $1.23, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.184%2; No. 2 mixed, $1.221,. 

Oats followed wheat and corn without 
individual feature. No. 2 white, 52c; 
No. 8 white, 50c. 


NOTES 
Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, sailed for 


Europe on the Leviathan on April 18. 

There were 1,230 cars at railroad ter- 
minals last week, compared with 1,210 the 
week before and 1,280 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

The partnership of Friedman & Sproul 
has been dissolved. Mr. Sproul intends 
to continue in the brokerage business and 
Mr. Friedman will engage in jobbing. 

B. J. Rothwell, Boston, president Bay 
State Milling Co., spent two days in 
New York last week previous to leaving 
for the Federation meeting in Chicago. 

Martin Gerlach, special representative 
for the Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, last week visited John O. Wade, 
who handles this account in New York. 

C. H. Sparks has left the New York 
office of the Bunge North American 
Grain Corporation, and will hereafter be 
with the Winnipeg branch of this concern. 

The Rivington Restaurant Co., Inc., 
150 Rivington Street, has been forced into 
involuntary bankruptcy by M. Silber- 
man, Inc., and the Gruberg-Held Baking 





Co., Ine. Liabilities are about $6,000, 
and assets $3,500. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales manager for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
made his headquarters last week with 
L. A. Viviano, who has long handled this 
account here. 

John C. Koster, export sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, returned last week from an 
extensive trip covering various European 
flour markets. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 15 amounted to 1,479,709 bus 
and 287,796 bbls. Of the flour the largest 
shipments were to Hamburg, 42,225 bbls, 
to Russia 187,065, and to South America 
36,200. The remainder was in very small 
lots to United Kingdom ports, the Near 
East, etc. 

William Irons, San Francisco, foreign 
representative for the Sperry Flour Co., 
Charles Kennedy, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., Buffalo, Franklin Edwards of the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
and H. J. Symington, of Winnipeg, a di- 
rector in the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, were out-of-town men vis- 
iting this market last week. 

The New York State Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association held its thirty-seventh 
annual convention at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, April 15-16. Nearly 800 attended 
the banquet concluding a most success- 
ful meeting. The officers for the coming 
year include Philip C. ‘Staib, of Francis 
H. Leggett, New York, president; Arthur 
P. Williams, R. C. Williams & Co., New 
York, first vice president; Howard L. 
Sills, John S. Sills & Sons, Inc., Long 
Island, City, treasurer. 

Of the 22,481 cases prosecuted in the 
criminal courts of New York City by the 
health department in 1924, and $103,217 
imposed in fines, comparatively few were 
on flour or bread. One grocer was con- 
victed and fined $250 for selling “German 
grits” which contained a large quantity of 
corn meal. It is understood that the 
trade standard requires “German grits” 
to be 100 per cent buckwheat, which may 
be cooked in about seven minutes, while 
corn meal requires approximately two 
hours for proper cooking. It is claimed 
that when corn meal is mixed with buck- 
wheat grits and not properly cooked, it 
often creates serious digestive trouble. 


BUFFALO 

The week’s trading was marked by the 
same rapid fluctuations that have char- 
acterized the market for months. Buy- 
ers were almost utterly discouraged by 
the declines, and feared to follow the 
advances, for fear they might not be 
maintained. The high premiums on soft 
winters have sent pastry flour prices up 
to best patent figures. Quotations on 
first clears are nominal, as mills are still 
sold ahead and have nothing to offer. 
The volume of business in Kansas flours 
has been decidedly nonexistent, with no 
improvement in sight. 

Buffalo quotations, April 18: north- 
western patents, fancy $9@9.10, bakers 
patents $8.75@9, fancy clears $7.55@8, 
second clears $5.35@5.50; southwestern 
patents, fancy $8.75@9, standard $8.50 
@8.60; rye, pure white $7.15, medium 
$7.05; semolina, 5%c lb, bulk. 

Rochester quotations of the same date: 
spring patents, $9.50@9.70; white winter 
pastry, $9.30@9.50; graham, $8.90@9; 
rye, $8.25@8.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 238,000 162,960 68 
Previous week... 238,000 174,725 73 
Year ago ....... 166,500 122,510 74 
Two years ago... 166,500 110,604 66 


Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending April 18 were as 
follows: wheat, American 4,133,397, Ca- 
nadian 1,740,897; corn, 1,029,977; oats, 
American 2,784,175, Canadian 101,266; 
barley, American 192,183, Canadian 80,- 
131; rye, American 1,140,204, Canadian 
145,193. 

Soft winter wheat sold on April 18 
at the highest premium of the crop, 
white at 46c and red at 44c over Chicago 
May, Philadelphia rate delivery. The 
best price on state white wheat on track 
was $1.90%, track, Buffalo. Springs 
were in light request and limits un- 
changed, No. 1 northern being quoted at 
%c under May. 

Demand for corn continues light. Rail 
receipts small, but elevator stocks are 
ample to supply the demand between 
now and the opening of lake navigation. 

There were no offerings of track oats. 
Demand continues for good quality, and 
industries have been supplying their 
wants from western markets, as local 
stocks are exhausted. 

Choice grades of malting barley are 
scarce and offerings light. 


NOTES 


The annual election of officers and 
banquet of the Buffalo Flour Club will 
be held April 24. 

The next dinner of the Washburn Club 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. will be held 
on April 28 at the mill’s cafeteria. 

A. D. Anderson, sales director Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. at Cleveland, was a 
guest of Henry Veatch, of the Kansas 
Milling Co.’s local office, last week. 


J. H. Riheldaffer, manager merchan- 
dising department of the Tenney Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, called on Earl McCon- 
nell, of the McConnell Grain Co., last 
week. 

Francis J. Henry, aged 87, died April 
14. He was in the flour and feed busi- 
ness for many years, being a partner in 
Henry & Missert, feed dealers, 94 Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

F. S. Elder, formerly manager of the 
American Linseed Co.’s plant here, has 
become treasurer and general manager 
for the Marvo Foods, Ine. His son, 
Stewart W. Elder, is president of the 
latter. 

Peter Schmitter, aged 52 38 Andover 
Street, Buffalo, has been awarded $714 
by the state compensation board for in- 
juries he suffered while in the employ 
of the Hall Baking Co. at its Fillmore 
Avenue plant. 

The Gasport, N. Y., roller flour mill 
was burned April 17, with an estimated 
loss of $10,000, mostly covered by insur- 
ance. A large quantity of grain, flour 
and feed was lost. The mill was owned 
by F. J. Ritchie. 

Frank J. Schonhart, who has been 
connected with the Electric Grain Ele- 
vator Co. for 19 years, has entered the 
service of the Cargill Grain Co., Inc., 
which hereafter will represent the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., of Kansas City, in ad- 
dition to its other accounts. 

George P. Urban, of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Dwight Yerxa, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., W. C. Preyer, 
of this city, Fred Lingham, of the Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., W. V. 
Hamilton, of William Hamilton & Son, 
millers, Caledonia, N. Y., have returned 
from the Federation meeting at Chicago. 


BOSTON 

Selling agents state that buyers who 
usually take three to five carloads of 
flour at a time now content themselves 
with a single carload as their needs re- 
quire. Mixed cars are more than usual 
in evidence. ; 

About the only time that flour sales 
are possible is when an exceptionally 
low price is made by some mill willing 
to take a chance or with wheat to cover 
the sale. Some of the big Minneapolis 
mills on April 18 were offering patent 
flour at 75@85c bbl under what they 
quoted on April 13. Even with this cut 
openly made, further concessions were 
quietly offered to their customers to in- 
duce buying. The results were not sat- 
isfactory, and the week was dull. 

According to the figures compiled by 
the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange, 
receipts of flour for local use are con- 
siderably less than a year ago. 
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Flour prices on April 18, per 196 Ibs, 
in sacks: spring patents, special short 
$9.25@9.40, standard patents $8@9.15, 
first clear $7.75@8.15; hard winter pat- 
ents, $8@9; soft winter patents $8.15@ 
9, straight $7.90@8.40, clear $7.50@7.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending April 18, with 
comparisons: 

-—Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Piour, Bbie.... 16,476 BB,80G cee cecce 
Wheat, bus... 35,975 299,250 2,0 
Sets Mickcc- baske Re “éices 7,8 
Oats, bus..... 36,650 24,400 25,513 99,7 
| =” ae 9,500 34,275 740,150 310,7 
Barley, bus... 19,950 ..... 205,122 1,2 
Millfeed, tons 20 gasses \Siaee 

Corn meal advanced during the early 
part of the week, but at the close ranged 
lower on account of easier market for 
whole grain. Granulated yellow is quot- 
ed at $3.25, bolted yellow at $3.20, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.45, 
all in 100’s. Oatmeal remains unchanged, 
with a good demand at $2.90 for rolled 
and $3.19 for cut and ground. Rye 
flour is firmer, although demand is quiet. 
Choice white patent is quoted at $7.25 
@7.50 bbl, in sacks, and standard patent 
at $7@7.20. 

NOTES 


The Hub Doughnut, Inc., has been in- 
corporated, with $10,000 capital. 

A fire on April 12 did about $10,000 
damage to the bakery supply concern of 
the Campbell Co., Boston. 

Recent visitors to the Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange included Emil W. 
Erickson, manager Big Diamond Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, and F. W. Payne, of 
New York City. 

R. L. Groff, vice president Minneap- 
olis Milling Co., paid a short business 
visit to Boston a few days ago, and was 
entertained by the representative of the 
mill, H. S. Leviston. 


Rocco de Pasauale, proprietor of a 
bakery in East Boston, was recently 
fined $20 for selling bread which did not 
have the weight marked on it. Salvatore 
Albano was fined $10 on a similar charge. 

Walter J. Buckley, for years associ- 
ated with J. E. Southworth, grain ex- 
porter and forwarder, Boston, died April 
15 at his home in Newton, Mass., after 
a brief illness. He was a member of the 
Boston Grain and Flour Exchange, and 
a former member of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The steamer Rafuku Maru sailed April 
18 for Hamburg with 48,000 bus bonded 
wheat and 261,827 bus bonded rye. The 
Gorm also sailed this week with 58,643 
bus bonded rye, both cargoes being han- 
dled through the office of A. L. O’Toole, 
Boston exporter. There were also 
shipped during the week 32,041 bus 
bonded wheat and 34,878 bus bonded oats 
to London. 


Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Trading in flour was of small propor- 
tions last week. Buyers have been so 
dazed by the violent swings of the mar- 
ket that most of them apparently have 
lost all interest in the business. Neither 
advances nor declines seem able to arouse 
them from their perfect indifference. 
Sales included a few cars of standard 
spring patent toward the close at $8@ 
8.10, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $7.75@7.85 in secondhand 
cottons. 

Nominal closing prices, April 18, car 
lots, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c 
more in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 
15@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.40@8.65, standard patent $7.90@8.15; 
hard winter short patent $8.25@8.50, 
straight $7.75@8; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.50, straight (near-by) $7.75 
@8; rye flour, white $6.55@6.80, dark 
$5.55@5.80. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
35,061 .bbls, 16,792 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports were 
63,958 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
10%4c lower than in the previous week, or 
52c down from the late top and 9c up 
from the bottom, with quotations refer- 
ring exclusively to domestic grain. Clos- 
ing prices, April 18: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, domestic, $1.6742; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.67. 

Of the 587,638 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending April 18, 585,477 
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went to export elevators. Exports were 
458,911 bus. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 58,485 bus. Receipts 
of southern wheat from July 3, 1924, 
to April 18, 1925, 1,044,415 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, April 18: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.28 
asked; oats, No. 2 white domestic 54c, 
No. 3 white domestic 52c; rye, No. 2 
spot $1.14, or 1142c down for the week. 


NOTES 

From all accounts, the growing wheat 
crop in this state promises to be very 
heavy. 

Charles Varga, of the North Atlantic 
Grain Co., Boston, visited this market on 
April 18. 

Exports from here last week were 63,- 
958 bbls flour, 458,127 bus wheat, 1,919,- 
095 rye and 39,980 barley. 

It is said many farmers on the eastern 
shore of Maryland are still holding their 
last year’s wheat crop for higher prices; 
also that many of them are unable to 
market their corn crop because of no 
buyers. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 


Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
spring wheat, $1.85 bu; Canadian 
winter wheat, $1.65; domestic wheat, 


$1.90; corn, $1.25; rye, $1.30; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
587,638 bus wheat, 25,350 corn, 34,005 
oats, and 241,796 rye: stocks at close, 4.- 
180,493 bus wheat, 100.801 corn, 209,456 
oats, 4,470,619 rye, 292,436 barley and 
13,359 buckwheat. 


The steamer Edvard Munch sailed 
from here April 13 with a full cargo of 
flour for Theodosia, Russia. It consist- 
ed of 4,000 tons or about 45,000 bbls in 
sacks, and was furnished by the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont. 


The Baltimore Forwarding & Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Keyser Building, with 
$35,000 capital stock, to own and operate 
hoisters, cranes, tugs, barges, etc.. has 
been incorporated by James S. White- 
lev. Charles F. Brown and William E. 
Miller. 

F. W. Lund, Philadelphia representa- 
tive Eagle Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, 
Minn., was on ’change April 15 as the 
guest of Lewis Blaustein, president Gen- 
eral Flour Co., this city. Mr. Lund was 
reported as saying that business with 
him so far on the crop had been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, running far ahead of 
the preceding year. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting April 15 in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
About the only business transacted was 
the appointment of William H. Hav- 
ward. Wilbur Behymer and Charles H. 
MacKean as delegates to represent the 
club at the forthcoming convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, to 
be held here June 5-6. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules weak and low- 
er, influenced. bv the unsettled condition 
of wheat. Trade is slow. buyers lacking 
confidence. Receipts of flour for the 
week endine April 18 were 8.742.275 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 4.000 sacks to Am- 
sterdam and 5.000 to London. 

Flour quotations. per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, April 18: spring 
first patents $9@9.25. standard patent 
$8.25@8.75, first clear $7.75@8; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.50@9, strairht $8@ 
8.50; soft winter straight, $8@8.75; rye 
flour. $7.50@8. 

Wheat is unsettled and irregular, clos- 
ing at a net decline of 14%4c. Receipts, 
726.914 bus: exports. 714,545: stock, 
2.392.370. Closing auotations. April 18: 
No. 2 red winter $1.6214@1.63%, No. 3 
81.59Y%.@1.60%, No. 4 $1.5714@1.5814, 
No. 5 $1.54144@1.55%: No. 2 red winter, 
garlickv, $1.6214@1.63%2. 

Coarse rrains closing quotations, April 
18: corn. No. 2 vellow $1.30@1.31. No. 3 
vellow $1.25@1.26: oats, No. 2 white 55 
@fe, No. 38 58Y%@54%,c. 

There is a moderate movement in corn 
voods, and the market is firmer under 
licht offerings. Closing quotations, Avril 
18 in 100-Ib sacks. kiln-dried: granulat- 
ed vellow and white meal, fancy, $3.15@ 
2.25: white table meal, fancv. $3.15@ 
3.25; pearl hominy and grits, $3.15@3.25. 
Oatmeal is in small supply and firmer, 
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with a moderate demand at $3.35@3.45 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 


NOTES 
~ The Pottsville (Pa.) Milling & Produce 
Co. has obtained a Delaware charter to 
conduct a general milling business. Capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
purchased the buildings at 5137-39 Mar- 
ket Street and will use the lot to enlarge 
its restaurant which adjoins it. 

W. B. Keene, vice president in charge 
of the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet, 
inspected the port of Philadelphia on 
April 15. He spent the afternoon in the 
offices of the Shipping Board in the 
Bourse and at the Philadelphia Tidewat- 
er Terminal, the group of piers in the 
southern part of the city, leased to Har- 
vey C. Miller by the board, at which 
most of the Shipping Board’s activity is 
centered in this port. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years,.as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
ir 160,167,000 10,048,000 
| eres 78,793,034 17,252,620 
RS o90:0-b 08 0:8 154,950,971 14,882,714 
BEES bcc eresven 208,321,091 15,796,824 
BEbccbscceess 293,267,637 16,181,234 
Pr 122,430,724 21,661,261 
Bs 20.4.0 0% t0% 178,582,673 24,181,979 
BEE s vo bereesaes 34,118,853 21,879,951 
| SS 149,831,427 11,942,778 
173,274,015 15,520,669 
Pree 259,642,533 16,182,765 
Ser 92,393,775 11,821,461 
| ey es 91,602,974 11,394,805 
| | ee ++ 80,160,212 11,006,487 
oO) PSP 23,729,302 10,129,435 
SUEGs vnccsecuee 46,679,876 9,040,987 
ee 66,923,244 10,521,161 
eer res 100,371,057 13,927,247 
PPT ee 76,569,423 15,584,667 
| rrr 34,973,291 13,919,048 
rere 4,394,402 8,826,335 
Sere 44,230,169 16,999,432 
Aree 114,181,420 19,716,484 
BOR sccsveccvses 154,856,000 17,759,000 
eee 132,061,000 18,651,000 
Bee ccccucsves 101,950,000 18,699,000 
See 139,433,000 18,486,000 
| PP 148,231,000 15,350,000 
BEE ceccveceses 79,562,000 14,570,000 
SN 6 50:04:60 6%8 60,650,000 14,621,000 
See 76,103,000 15,269,000 
Poe 88,415,000 16,860,000 
. . ECOL 117,121,000 16,620,000 
ee ee 157,280,000 15,197,000 
Be Rcccersceses 150,565,000 7,946,000 
. See 153, 253,000 6,011,000 
Sere 46,000,000 9,000,000 
Bes 0.006004 66,000,000 12,000,000 
ee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
Pa 58,000,000 8,000,000 
1885. 85,000,000 11,000,000 
Serer re 70,000,000 9,000,000 
1883........... 106,000,000 9,000,000 
Serre 95,000,000 6,000,000 
Bes sseewesder 55,000,000 11,000,000 
ere 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
19,567 5,159 4,593 29,420 
ea 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 
MOBS... cvce 18,501 93,146 18,790 50,227 
1932....... 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
aa 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
| eee 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
ee 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
a 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
Saar 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
eee 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
BERR s co cccce 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
eee 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
See 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
1912....... 2,585 40,039 2,172 5 
ae 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 

i 1,685 220 
1,510 1,272 
1,158 2,419 
4,014 749 
46,324 1,355 
5,479 1 
1,154 765 
4.613 5,422 
9,971 2,697 
37,046 2,326 
41,369 2,355 
30,310 10,141 
69,130 15,541 
35,096 8,560 
7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
1,563 27,691 570 
| A 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
, ee 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
FS 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
eee 973 30,768 953 332 
SIRs cccccs 1.408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Eight months. 





The Grain Marketing Co., of Chicago, 
which recently was admitted to operate 
under the domestic corporation laws of 
Oklahoma, has applied to the state issues 
commission for a permit to sell common 
and class A preferred stock. 





The last finance bill passed by the 
British Indian legislative assembly in- 
creased the’export duty on jute. 
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WAS IT MANIPULATED? 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
given instructions that the recent price 
fluctuations of grain be investigated so 
as to determine whether there has been 
any attempted manipulation of prices or 
a corner of any grain by any dealer or 
operator upon the Board of Trade, and 
has invoked the provisions of the grain 
futures act of Sept. 21, 1922, with respect 
to contract markets. 

Since the outcome of the 1924 wheat 
crop became known, prices have had a 
steady and consistent advance until re- 
cently, but did not reach the high level 
expected by many which world conditions 
may have warranted. Growing wheat is 
in itself a speculative enterprise from the 
time the seed is planted until harvest. 
Buyers of Europe have been the bidders 
which caused the advance. Ample sup- 
plies had to be provided. The Liverpool 
market has been the price barometer, and 
the buying orders were mainly executed 
in Chicago, the hub of the American grain 
trade. 

Investigations will, as they have in the 
past, reveal that the price fluctuations 
have been the opinions of buyers and sell- 
ers registered in the pit, based primarily 
upon supply and demand. It is a nat- 
ural law that what goes up will come 
down. It would have been just as logical 
for the government to have started an in- 
vestigation when the prices were rising 
as to wait until they started to recede. 
Why wasn’t it done? Perhaps the politi- 
cal effect is better on the decline, even 
though consumers wish to buy their food 
products as cheaply as possible. 

However, when the investigation is 
completed it will reveal just what has al- 
ways been revealed, and that is that the 
market has registered prices which re- 
flects the opinion of the majority, wheth- 
er they be buyers or sellers. It is a hard 
matter for the public to manipulate 
prices—their action registers them.— 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


WHOLE WHEAT VS. WHITE 
BREAD 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, has the 
following to say on the great contro- 
versial subject of whole wheat versus 
white bread in the recent export number 
of the Modern Miller: 

“There may have been a time when 
the baker lacked the means with which 
to repel the attacks on his industry. We 
may have felt some timidity in taking a 
position opposed to the vociferous and 
too often unfair antagonists of white 
flour. Indeed, it.may have been quite 
possible that a hundred years ago Dr. 
Sylvester Graham was right in preaching 
the use of whole wheat breads. The 
children of the average New England 
family of his period, raised on a diet 
of beans and salt fish, needed more vita- 
mins than they could get from bread 
alone. 

“And even today we can imagine con- 
ditions under which severely limited 
diets, because of ignorance or racial cus- 
tom, fail to provide all the food essen- 
tials. In such cases too great a reliance 
on a limited diet, consisting chiefly of 
bread made without milk and eaten 
without butter, might produce undesir- 
able results. But this fact, whether it 
be theoretical or real, in no way ehal- 
lenges our position. 

“During the last few years, notably 
since the institute began to speak for 
the industry, mee ietitians 
and food experts have abandoned their 
attacks on white bread and now give 
it its rightful place on the table, sup- 
plemented as it is by fruits and vege- 
tables, and especially since in its own 
substance it now generally contains an 
adequate amount of milk solids. 

“It is still true that many physicians 
recommend the elimination of white 
bread from the diet. It must be re- 


membered, however, that these men re 
ceived their education in nutrition in 
the days before vitamins were discoy 
ered, and when they had to reason from 
effect to cause. They saw only the re 
sults of eating a diet of which white 
bread was an important part, and 
wrongly interpreted them, so reaching 
the conclusion that bread was the cause 
of untoward conditions, whereas we now 
know nutritional disorders do not follow 
the eating of bread, but rather the fail 
ure to get other necessary things at th: 
same time.” 


BUYERS’ DEFENSIVE MEASURES 


Following up the previous representa 
tions by individuals, the executive of the 
Labor party of Great Britain has pro- 
posed to the commission on food prices 
state control of the purchase of wheat 
and meat as the best method of meeting 
combinations of producers and sellers. 
The Labor party further proposes an in 
ternational commission as part of the 
machinery of the League of Nations to 
inquire into international combines and 
co-ordinate state purchasing organiza- 
tions. This proposal is just as compre- 
hensive as any dream in the minds of 
those who promoted the wheat pools, and 
is a logical answer to such ideas. 

Economists and statesmen regard both 
of these schemes as unsound if not im- 
practicable, but if either one should ever 
go into effect to a degree to influence 
prices or movement the opposing scheme 
would certainly be tried out in opposi- 
tion. We have made frequent references 
to this matter because it is important 
that producers should realize that defen- 
sive measures are possible to buyers.— 
Who is Who in the Grain Trade. 


VISIONARY OBSTACLES 


A naturalist divided an aquarium with 
a clear glass partition. He put a lusty 
bass in one section and minnows in the 
other. 

The bass struek every time a minnow 
approached the partition. After three 
days of fruitless lunging, which netted 
him only bruises, he ceased his efforts and 
subsisted on the food that was dropped. 

Then the naturalist removed the glass 
partition. The minnows swam all around 
the bass, but he did not strike at a single 
one. He had been thoroughly sold on the 
idea that business was bad. 

“There’s a real moral here, and perhaps 
we need it: take another shot at the glass 
partition—maybe it isn’t there any more. 
—Canadian Milling & Grain Journal. 


GRAIN TRADE INVESTIGATIONS 


The records show that the grain trade 
has been “investigated” more than 30 
times by different government agencies. 
In the musty files at Washington are 
volumes of evidence covering every phase 
of our present system of trading in 
grain, which is the most efficient and most 
economical yet devised. That system is 
now under federal supervision. In spite 
of all these facts and others a resolution 
introduced in the United States Senate 
calls for another investigation. And this 
at a time when a blind man with his eyes 
shut can see that the public is sick and 
tired of investigations and reinvestiga- 
tions —National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
“patly” says: “Those farmers who lis- 
tened to false political teachers and sold 
their wheat before the election because 
they were led to believe the advance in 
price was a Wall Street lure have a rod 
in pickle for those who deceived them.” 


“If ya gotta have a bad scale in a ele- 
vator, have it in th’ other feller’s,” says 
Rufus Redd Dogg—Canadian Milling & 
Grain Journal. ' 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
ASSEMBLE IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Problems of the indus- 
try were discussed at the semiannual 
meeting of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
on April 15. A budget for the fiscal year 
1925-26, beginning July 1, 1925, was in- 
troduced, and a sinking fund of $4,000 

r year was established. There was a 
fair attendance of soft wheat millers, 
representing 13 states. This organiza- 
tion during the few years of its existence 
has performed yeoman’s service in com- 
bating attacks on self-rising flour, and 
plans were discussed to continue this ef- 
fective work. 

Professor E. B. Hart, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, gave an excellent lec- 
ture on “Minerals in the Diet.” He used 
a number of slides to illustrate the work 
that has been done in animal nutrition 
in Wisconsin. He cited numerous in- 
stences of successful experiments in 
which animals have been kept on different 
dits containing various elements, and 
steted that the results had been very il- 
luninating. He concluded his remarks 
by saying that he understood soft wheat 
millers added calcium salts to self-rising 
flour. In his opinion they should not be 
lel to believe that by adding calcium 
they were obtaining a perfect food. The 
a dition of lime or phosphates was more 
a nove in the right direction. 

Che association is starting on its third 
y-ar of activity, and now has a member- 
s! ip of 68 concerns, located in Michigan, 
I'\inois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Mary- 
l.nd, Virginia, Georgia, Arkansas and 
Kansas. Since the first of the year 11 
new members have been enrolled. The 
association has its own building at Nash- 
ville, where the secretary’s headquarters 
are located. It also has a laboratory 
and home economics department, and is 
carrying on very effective publicity work 
in baking and the nutritive values of dif- 
ferent foods. 

G. A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky., presi- 
dent, presided at the sessions of the con- 
vention. Other officers of the association 
are V. S. Tupper, Nashville, Tenn., vice 
president, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, secre- 
tary. The board of directors consists of 
A. E. Bernet, St. Louis; W. Eisenmeyer, 
Springfield, Mo; L. R. Bowman, Sikes- 
ton, Mo; C. H. Heiligenstein, Freeburg, 
lll; K. Coerver, Prairie du Rocher, II; 
‘rank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, Ind; 
iidgar Igleheart, Evansville, Ind; Robert 
lt. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo; E. M. Kelly, 
Nashville, Tenn; R. P. Johnson, Knox- 
ville, Tenn; Thomas L. Moore, Richmond, 
Va; Karl Sherrill, Statesville, N. C 

The annual meeting will be held in No- 
vember at the headquarters in Nashville. 


S. O. WERNER. 





NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 
CROP PROSPECTS GOOD 


Prospects for the winter wheat crop 
in the northern hemisphere are favor- 
able except in India and Russia, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Information concerning the Russian 
situation continues conflicting. The lat- 
est unofficial report states that the con- 
dition of winter grains for Russia is 
about average. Conditions in Spain, 
France and Italy, the largest winter 
wheat producers of Europe, have been 
favorable throughout the season. Gen- 
eral rains in the countries of the lower 
Danube have enabled the crops to re- 
cover from the effects of the drouth 
earlier in the season. 

Harvesting of the Indian wheat crop 
is in progress. A private report places 
the outturn at 88 per cent of normal. 
During the 10 years, 1915-24, the average 
production amounted to about 350,000,- 
000 bus. This average, however, includes 
the two very poor harvests of 1919 and 
1921. 

SPRING SEEDINGS 

The prairie provinces in Canada have 
less land under summer fallow for the 
1925 crop than in any year since 1921, 
having 9,068,000 acres, compared with 
9,264,000 in 1924. This reduction is par- 
ticularly significant in the outlook for 
next season, inasmuch as previous har- 
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vests have shown the summer fallow land 
better able to withstand drouth than 
other lands. 

Spring seeding in European countries 
is making rapid progress under favor- 
able conditions. The unusually mild 
winter over most of Europe enabled 
farmers to complete preparation of soil 
for seeding at an early date. In Ger- 
many and Hungary plowing for spring 
seeding was completed by the middle of 
February, and spring seeding was begun 
earlier than usual. In the countries of 


POWER 
TRANS- 
MISSION 


By 
HoRACE 
BowMAN 


HAT cold facts the two 
words, “Power Transmis- 


sion,” bring to the minds of 
most flour millers. Yet, and as 
will be related later on in this arti- 
cle, romance creeps in here too. 
There are some who will recall 
the days when a steam engine fur- 
nished all of the power to drive 
machinery, transmitting it through 
a veritable maze of line shafting, 
belts and pulleys. 

With the introduction of elec- 
tricity the more flexible motor re- 
placed the steam engine. At first no 
radical change in the method of driving 
was made; usually the motor was sus- 
pended from the ceiling and hooked up 
with the line shaft by belts and pulleys. 

As the number of motors increased, 
power costs mounted, so that studies 
were made to find the best methods of 
reducing power consumption. It was 
found that in the large shops the friction 
loss in,belts was as much as 60 per cent. 
Further study proved that it was more 
economical to provide certain groups of 
machines with separate drives; a system 
which is still very much in use. 

The next logical step toward economy 
was to provide individual drives. This 
was not done to any great extent, how- 
ever, until the silent chain was invented 
by James Mapes Dodge in 1902. The 
economy of the individual drive to the 
writer is obvious, but inasmuch as the 
“individual drive” vs. the “group drive” 
is being made the subject of debate, it 
may be well to set forth the advantages 
of the former method in this review. 

The initial cost of individual motors, 
silent chains, starting switches and elec- 
tric wiring may be slightly more than the 
line shafting, hanger pulleys, hanger 
planks, belting and electric wiring neces- 





Compactness a Feature of the Silent Chain Drive 


the lower Danube; as well as in central 
and northeastern Europe, increases in 
the spring seedings will probably offset 
damage to winter cereals. 

The estimates of acreage for the com- 
ing harvest reported to date from 17 
countries, including 13 of Europe, to- 
gether with Canada, the United States, 
Morocco and India, show an increase of 
more than 3 per cent over last year. 
The area reported is approximately 65.8 
per cent of the total wheat area of the 
northern hemisphere last year, and 56.7 
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per cent of the world’s wheat area out- 
side of Russia and China. 

Although it is too early to forecast 
production, it may be of interest to note 
that, with average abandonment and 
average yields, the aggregate production 
would be only about 1.7 per cent above 
that of last year. The European acreage 
reported to date is less than 4% per cent 
larger than that of last year. With an 
average yield the aggregate production 
of these countries would be less than 1 
per cent greater than the harvest of 1924. 





Silent Chain Drive Used for Transmitting Power in a Grain Elevator 


sary for group drive, but the mainte- 
nance and depreciation should be consid- 
erably less for individual drives. But 
also weigh in the balance the convenience 
with which machines can be placed to 
obtain the best light for the workman, 
and to take advantage of the least floor 
space. That production increases 
as a direct result of the installation 
of this method of ‘drive is a proven 
fact, however much this may be dis- 
puted, Should production be need- 
ed from one machine it should not 
be necessary to run three or four 
others, with the resultant loss of 
power. Consider also that individ- 
ual motors will act as a safety de- 
vice in the event of machine break- 
age; usually the resultant overload 
will blow a fuse on the motor, so 
that, instead of three or four ma- 
chines being down, only the one is 
out of operation. 

At the beginning of this article 
something was said about the ro- 
mance the title called to mind. It 
may be of interest to know that 
modern chain power transmission 
had its inception in the little town 
of Belle Plaine, Iowa, not much 
more than 50 years ago. William 
Dana Ewart, of the firm of 
Ewart & Gore, owners of the 
town implement store, con- 
ceived the idea of a detachable 
chain link which could be re- 
paired in the field. Like many 
good ideas, it came to him in 
church. He could hardly wait 
for the pastor to end his sermon; 
Ewart knew that he was on the 
right track for the solving of drive 
troubles, which had cost farmers 
untold hours of lost time in the field. 
That afternoon he took his trusty 
Barlow, a piece of wood, and began 
whittling his first crude model of the 
idea. Ewart had solved the prob- 
lem. All the trials and tribu- 
lations a young inventor has 
to meet were met and over- 
come by Ewart, with the re- 
sult that in 1875 the Ewart 
Mfg. Co. was born. All of 
this may seem a far cry from 
the present day problems of 
power transmission, but it is 
the beginning, and a part of 
the romance in back of the 
convenience and economy of 
individual silent chain drives, 
as developed by the Link- 





Belt Co., which is this year celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Ewart Mfg. Co., the progenitor 
of the link-belt of today. 

The fundamental value of this inven- 
tion during the 50 years has been and is 
today of incalculable importance to in- 


A Leather Belt Drive 


dustry. No important change has been 
made. It has been the stimulus, how- 
ever, for the development of the many 
types of conveyors and power transmis- 
sion chains. 

Among these developments the silent 
chain ranks high in point of efficiency, 
adaptability, and reliable and econom- 
ical performance. 





| ao. 


The Bushed Joint of the Silent Chain 
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PROFIT: EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURES 


letin asked, “Are you interested in 

learning how to economize in the 
conduct of your business?” If this ques- 
tion was prompted by the fact that I 
acceded to President Anderson’s request 
to address you, it is embarrassing to me. 
I make no pretense to being a teacher, 
nor to having made any extraordinary 
discoveries. Some time ago I wrote an 
article for the magazine, System, on 
economizing in the milling business. This, 
your president advised me, led to his 
request. I confess that I feel that I 
have much yet to learn of the business, 
and even of economy, but if some of the 
simple things that I have applied in the 
operation of our company with gratify- 
ing results prove of interest or helpful 
to you, then I shall be pleased. 

“Excess of income over expenditure” 
is one of the definitions of profit. Most 
of us do not have trouble piling up a 
gross income. The difficulty is that ex- 
penses are so high that when a recapitu- 
lation is drawn no profit is found. 

It is human to look back to the good 
old days, I know. We are prone to drop 
unhappy recollections, and to think only 
of that which gives us pleasure. With 
this in mind, I think I am correct in 
declaring that we have been drifting 
from the economy in business as we knew 
it prior to 1914. Between 1914 and 1921 
abnormal conditions throughout the 
world combined to upset all of the stand- 
ards which business men had regarded 
as inviolable. In this period the quest 
for capable workers was so difficult and 
war-time inflation so swift that we dis- 
carded the old fundamentals, or forgot 
about them. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that I 
am thinking of the great majority of 
business institutions, not about the few 
that are justified in extravagance to at- 
tain an atmosphere which is charged in 
with their merchandise or service. I 
need not tell you that the milling busi- 
ness is one of the great majority which 
carries a less than ordinarily liberal mar- 
gin. 


A FEW days ago a Federation bul- 


BEGINNING WITH SMALL THINGS 


In thinking of the possibilities of ef- 
fecting economies, I concluded that 
greatest progress would be made by 
arousing interest throughout our organi- 
zation—from the menial workers to the 
executives. I concluded, and have since 
been confirmed in my conclusion, that it 
is not best first to outline a detailed 
campaign. Experience’ has taught me 
that such campaigns often become dis- 
arranged and unproductive. I felt that 
the most effective means of cutting ex- 
penses would not be to start on the 
large items, but to begin with apparently 
trivial expenditures. I knew that, with 
such a start, general attention would be 
quickly focused within our organization 
on economies. 

Lead pencils and such things as carbon 
paper and second sheets were among the 
first items considered. Too trifling? 
Anyway, these items planted seeds of 
thought about economy that proved of 
great value. 

As an example, I found that in the 
year prior to our campaign we had pur- 
chased every conceivable variety of pen- 
cils at a cost of $1,700. This seemed un- 
reasonable. A quantity of automatic 
pencils were purchased. To drive home 
the idea of economy and to implant more 
thought of the interest of each employee 
in our business, these were loaned at the 
cost price, 60c. When the employee 
leaves our service, this insignificant sum 
is returned, and when a pencil is broken 
a new one is furnished. Leads, of course, 
are supplied. In the year following the 
outlay was mainly for leads, about $25, 
or a saving of $1,675 alone, to say noth- 
ing of the greater benefit derived from 
the renewed interest in economies. 

The head of a large grain house in 
Kansas City, after reading of this sav- 
ing, found that his office had purchased 
three gross of pencils in the current 
month, into which he was led to inquire. 
Only about 20 members of his staff had 
any considerable use for pencils, yet less 
than a dozen were left at the end of that 
month. 

With the systematic use of carbon pa- 


' year. 


An Address by Thad L. Hoffman, President Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Before the Millers’ National Federation 
Convention, at Chicago 


per, it was found that an office can easily 
obtain 100 per cent more service than 
from careless methods. Economies were 
also effected in the use of second sheets. 

The principal result sought followed: 
the savings on the small items were so 
considerable that our managers and ev- 
erybody else began to think of the pos- 
sibilities of saving on the large items and 
of making every dollar spent go as far 
as possible. 

I do not believe in riding roughshod 
over employees. Methods of this sort 
are neither good ethics nor good business. 
However, I do hold most firmly that 
sound management and sound economics 
demand that the successful operation of 
business be paramount. I hold, too, that 
from the president down, personal pref- 
erences must be subordinated when nec- 
essary to conserve the profits of any 
business. 


ECONOMY IN TELEGRAPH TOLLS 


The next point to which I gave atten- 
tion was the question of telegraph econ- 
omy. I had begun to notice that almost 
all of the telegrams which came to me 
for attention—whether from _ outside 
companies or carbon copies of outgoing 
telegrams which the senders wished me 
to see—exceeded the standard lengths of 
10 words or 50 words. 

If I had not been thinking about the 
opportunities for saving, I should prob- 
ably never have given a thought to the 
telegraph tolls. As it was, I went to the 
employee in charge of the telegraph files 
of our branch offices and requested the 
full file for the last 30 days. I took a 
large folder of carbon copies to my desk. 

For several days I attended to routine 
duties and spent my spare time on those 
telegrams. I rewrote each that was over- 
length to 10 or 50 words. Then I sent 
the originals and the shortened copies 
back to the men who had sent the tele- 
grams. 

Meanwhile, I had figures compiled to 
show just what we had spent on tele- 
grams and telephone calls for the last 
I had some of the bills checked 
back to see how many of the long-dis- 
tance calls ran over the three-minute 
limit beyond which there is an extra 
charge. Then I called a meeting of our 
mill managers. 

I opened this meeting with a talk about 
the condition of the milling industry. I 
pointed out that with twice as many mills 
as are required by domestic consump- 
tion, times have changed. I named a 
few that had failed because of careless 
management—mills familiar to these men 
at first-hand or by reputation. 

Then I told them that we would have 
to tighten up all around if we were to 
come unscathed through what looked to 
me like a worse year ahead. I told them 
that I saw no better place to start than 
with our telephone and telegraph bills. 

Each manager present was asked to 
estimate what the company spent annu- 
ally for these items alone. Their guesses 
ranged from $20,000 to $40,000 a year. 
I told them, then, that the figures for 
the preceding 12 months had been $67,- 
000. I also said that in my opinion we 
should be able.to cut the bill down to 
somewhere between $20,000 and $40,000 
—that our outlay was too high. 

The next point was the percentage of 
messages over 10 and over 50 words. 
They gasped at the statement that 96 
per cent of the telegrams checked ex- 
ceeded the standard length, and that 75 
per cent of the long-distance telephone 
calls were more than three minutes. 
They agreed to make every effort to keep 
these items within bounds. 

Some were inclined to feel that they 
could better afford to send overlength 
messages than to spend time paring to 
the standard lengths. But they agreed 
that it would not require more than a 
minute to reduce a telegram three or four 
words, and that very few of them were 
being paid 15c or 20c a minute. They 
concluded that there are few ways in 
which a manager can save money for the 
company—or make money if you please— 





as easily as by chopping useless words 
out of telegrams. 

We use a special form of telegram 
blank, headed “Telegram. Brief Mes- 
sages. Quick Service. Less Expense.” 
This reminder saves us a great deal more 
than the cost of the blanks. 

To serve as a reminder on long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, we provided each 
office with a sand glass. Did you ever 
stop to think how urgently one of those 
sand glasses suggests the desirability of 
concluding one’s business before the sand 
runs out? I have stood in a man’s office 
sometimes while he was talking; I had 
walked in, unseen by him, during the con- 
versation. He would allow the conver- 
sation to lag the first couple of minutes. 
Then, quite unconscious of what he was 
doing, but impelled by that sand gtass, he 
would speed up, and usually, before the 
last of the sand had trickled through, he 
would wind up the conversation without 
undue haste or without seeming to rush 
the man at the other end of the line. 

Within a month after this meeting, less 
than 5 per cent of our telegrams exceed- 
ed the 10- and 50-word limits. About 10 
per cent of our long-distance telephone 
calls were overtime; and, instead of tele- 
phone and telegraph expenditures of $67,- 
000 for the year ending October of 1923, 
the bills amounted to $42,000 for the suc- 
ceeding 12 months. 

Our managers manifest pride in this 
saving; they are glad to have received 
suggestions on a means of enhancing their 
value to our company. Unless the em- 
ployer profits, they know the employees, 
including themselves, must seek other em- 
ployment with organizations that forge 
ahead. 

We have not reduced a single salary or 
wage rate. The compensation of our 
employees and executives is at the same 
level as at the height of business prosper- 
ity. Needless to say, there has been no 
easy sledding in the milling industry in 
the last few years. 

I have said this to our executives: “I 
am just as much an employee of the 
company as you. Each man in this or- 
ganization is responsible to the board of 
directors and to the stockholders. The 
office boy, with his menial duties, is, of 
course, responsible to a slight degree, but 
he has a place to fill, and can add to or 
detract from the success that is the goal 
of every business.” 

Before the war, one employee of a unit 
of our present company bought all of the 
grain for the mill; sold the feed; handled 
50 per cent of the sales of flour; ordered 
ears from the railroad company and 
billed them; made out all of the loading 
orders to the mill; made up all of the 
account sales on the grain; entered all 
flour and feed invoices and account sales 
on grain in the day-book. These were 
his regular duties, and he was not over- 
worked, as he had time to attend the 
baseball and football games, as well as 
other entertainments in the small town 
in which the mill was located. This was 
a 1,200-bbl mill. 

During the war, and since, we have 
had in the same size mills three men do- 
ing the work formerly assigned to one. 
Prior to the war, in a 600-bbl mill, we had 
a manager and a stenographer or two, 
and a bookkeeper, and they ran the mill 
practically full time. During the war 
and since, the staff of a 600-bbl mill has 
grown to a manager, from one to two 
sales managers, a traffic manager, two 
bookkeepers, two or three stenographers 
and a grain man. This is all wrong; the 
milling business cannot afford such an 
overhead, and it is economically unsound 
to expect it to do so. 

Extravagance can also be eliminated 
from manufacturing departments. There 
are very few mills today that do not have 
50 per cent more men in their manufac- 
turing departments than before the war. 
In one plant that I know of, there were 
nine men in the loading department. 
After the assistant manager was con- 
vinced that it was greatly overmanned, 
he proved this to the superintendent. On 
the following day four men were released, 


and on the second day the superintendent 
released a fifth man. Instead of nine 
men in the loading department, the mill 
now has four. 

The efficiency of stenographers was de- 
creased during the war; the practice of 
employing a stenographer to each sales 
manager or head of a department was 
abused. In one of our offices we reduced 
the number of stenographers 40 per cent. 
and still accomplish as much or mor 
work. 

The question of vacations in the milling 
business is also an important item. Dur 
ing the winter months, mills are consider 
ably overmanned, and we have asked ou: 
employees to whom we give vacations to 
arrange to take them in the winte: 
months when we are hot so rushed. Mills 
are too busy in the summer for vacations 

Another large item that can be reduced 
is the expense account of traveling men 
and other representatives. It is not my 
idea to ask an employee to travel in an) 
different manner than he would trave 
for himself, and at the same time not t 
ask any member of the organization t 
travel in an unbecoming manner, but | 
do hold that all of us spend considerably 
more money when traveling at the com 
pany’s expense than when traveling o1 
our own expense. 

We have found a large saving in cen 
tralized purchasing instead of allowing 
the heads of departments to do their ow: 
purchasing. At one plant I know of ; 
millwright who purchased 12 hammer han 
dles at one time, when, of course, he only 
needed one. Another plant, which is 
electrically equipped and in which the use 
of matches is absolutely prohibited wit! 
the exception of one used at the time ot 
starting the engine, purchased two cases 
of matches in one month, which wa: 
enough for the actual needs of the mil! 
company for a matter of 500 to 1,00( 
years. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that I 
do not feel in any manner that I have 
discovered or invented anything. This 
talk was only made because of the insist- 
ence of your president, and is only given 
with the thought of inviting your atten- 
tion to a few of the many leaks that have 
always existed. 


RULING UPON VALIDITY 
OF VERBAL AGREEMENTS 


The decision of the Pennsylvania su- 
perior court in the case of Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. vs. Allebach, 
82 Pa. Super. Ct. 563, constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to the body of the 
law relating to the validity of verbal 
agreements. 

The law involved in the case com- 
mences with the proposition that in 
Pennsylvania, as well as in nearly every 
other state, if not all, verbal contracts 
for sale of goods in considerable quan- 
tities are unenforceable against one who 
has done nothing toward recognizing a 
contractual obligation by making par- 
tial payment or accepting partial deliv- 
ery. The decision then proceeds to deal 
with the question as to what ‘subsequent 
letters or other writings will serve to 
validate the oral agreement. 

The importance of the question ap- 
pears in a statement of the facts of the 
case. Defendant gave a verbal order to 
plaintiff mill’s agent for some flour and 
middlings on certain terms as to price 
and delivery. A written order form was 
sent to defendant for his signature. It 
changed the shipment from “rush” to 
“prompt,” and contained 11 clauses set- 
ting forth terms and conditions not 
shown to have been the subject of oral 
agreement. One of the clauses sanctioned 
delivery within 60 days. Defendant did 
not sign the order. On the contrary, he 
wrote across the face of it, “Please can- 
cel and oblige A. T. A.” (his initials). 

“In our opinion,” said the superior 
court, “this was not an unequivocal or 
unambiguous recognition that an oral 
contract had been entered into on the 
terms set forth in the written order; it 
was only a cancellation of the verbal 
order, not a recognition that it con- 
formed as to terms and conditions with 
the written form presented for his sig- 
nature.” A. L. H. Srneer. 
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April 22, 1925 


SEEDING IS GENERAL 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Abundance of Moisture in Soil Reported— 
Scattered Rainfall in Southwest, but More 
Needed—Crop Sown in Northwest 





Seeding is now general throughout the 
prairie provinces of Canada, under the 
best of conditions. An abundance of 
moisture is reported from all parts. 
Rain in some districts will delay opera- 
tions for a few days, but the general out- 
look for an early start is good. 

Scattered showers have been reported 
in ‘the Northwest and Central West, with 
a few in the Southwest, but complaint of 
dryness still features the crop news from 
the southwestern grain area. 


NORTHWESTERN CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Reports in regard to the spring wheat 
crop in Minnesota are uniformly favor- 
able. The seed went into the ground un- 
usually early, under ideal weather con- 
ditions. The early start enabled farm- 
ers to sow more than was at first expect- 
ed. Estimates as to the acreage run 5 
to 15 per cent over 1924. Good rains 
hae fallen during the last week, so that 
th: outlook is above normal. 

jouth Dakota reports an increase in 
acreage, though not as much as Minne- 
so'a. Seeding there is finished. Fields 
have turned green and, with sufficient 
moisture to date, conditions would be 
hard to improve upon. 

Up to April 18, about 80 per cent of 
th: wheat seeding had been done in 
North Dakota. It is estimated that there 
wil be a 15 to 20 per cent decrease in 
s} ring wheat acreage there, with a slight 
increase in durum. Soil conditions are 
dscribed as excellent, with F gwen: | of 
moisture to give the crop a good start. 


RAINS IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Rains throughout the wheat growing 
sections of the Pacific Northwest last 
woek greatly benefited the growing grain. 
Moisture reserves in the ground were al- 
ready unusually ample and, now that the 
top soil has been drenched, the young 
grain starts the season in splendid con- 
dition, 


HEAVY WINTER KILL IN MONTANA 


With the last third of March warm 
and balmy and the first half of April 
growing weather, Montana farmers and 
grain men have been driven from their 
last hope for the winter wheat crop, and 
they freely admit that the loss by winter 
kill has been unprecedentedly large. As 
evidence of their conviction, hundreds of 
furmers are reseeding. The loss is placed 
at not less than 40 per cent of the total 
secded acreage of winter wheat. Some 
believe that not to exceed 20 per cent of 
the acreage will develop into a crop. 
The manager of one of the state’s largest 
line elevator companies, in a statement 
made on April 14, placed his estimate 
at a loss of nearer 75 per cent than 50. 
He said it was his personal view that the 
loss was considerably in excess of 50 per 
cent. Winter wheat, however, is only a 
sinall percentage of the wheat crop of 
Montana under normal conditions, and 
last year the acreage was not up to the 
average. Furthermore, the early dis- 
covery of the damage has made it possible 
for the reseeding of practically the com- 
plete acreage, and it may be assumed 
that the final effect on the bushel yield 
of the state may not be seriously lowered. 


GOOD OUTLOOK IN INDIANA 


Gentle and persistent rains during four 
days and nights last week in southern In- 
diana brought wheat out with the prom- 
ise of a splendid crop. Cool weather 
accompanied the rains. A threat of frost 
was dismissed by clouds that protected 
the growing grain. Farmers are rushing 
their spring work, corn planting in the 
southern part of the state being already 
under way. Farm labor cost has been 
reduced. 


WISCONSIN DROUTH RELIEVED 


First showers in several weeks relieved 
the drouth in Wisconsin to some extent 
last week, but much more moisture is 
needed. Seeding of spring wheat, oats 
and barley is well under way in the north- 
ern section, having been completed in 
the southern part, but plowing for corn 
is delayed by dry, hard soil. Winter 
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WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported. by the Department of 


———— Week ending 
April 11, '25 April 12,’24 April 4,’25 April 11,’25 April 12, 24 
36,00 


TRQly cccccccssocuce 136,000 ....6. 973,000 


United Kingdom ... 344,000 226,000 109,000 36,512,000 13,069,000 
Other Europe ...... 0 er 300,000 54,405,000 12,297,000 
CE. -Seseteevene.. besaes - weeens - . -€eaeus 48,614,000 16,054,000 
Other countries .. 13,000 349,000 1,000 7,398,000 20,884,000 
WOON ks cccaccees 1,312,000 575,000 1,383,000 170,748,000 67,825,000 
GN wcckaancncesace 309,000 107,000 134,000 17,941,000 9,647,000 
CAPD sicscwerecensess 113,000 637,000 116,000 5,865,000 17,258,000 
GORD cvvcccwsesseseves 119,000 1,000 66,000 5,210,000 1,063,000 
TAD as cccepneascoesas 1,380,000 110,000 769,000 33,865,000 10,105,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 894,000 1,652,000 1,461,000 47,878,000 95,927,000 


July 1 to—————, 





23,819,000 5,521,000 








grains and clover came through the win- 
ter in good condition. Meadows and pas- 
tures are growing slowly, and stock still 
has to be fed indoors. Soaking rains are 
badly needed for germination of seed, for 
pastures and for plowing, according to 
the current week’s state crop report. 


GOOD OUTLOOK IN CALIFORNIA 


Due to excessive rainfall during the 
past 30 days, crops are expected to be 
good throughout California, particularly 
in the northern section, which takes in 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
Where strenuous irrigation measures 
were resorted to a year ago to save crops, 
there has been virtually no irrigation nec- 
essary this year. 





PURE FOOD SHOW HELD 
BY LOS ANGELES GROCERS 


Los AnGetes, Cat.—Bakers, biscuit 
manufacturers and fruit cake makers 
presented exhibits covering more than 
1,600 square feet at the second annual 
pure food show of the Los Angeles Retail 
Grocers’ Association, held at the Hotel 
Ambassador, April 11-20. 

The largest exhibit was that of the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., occupying more 
than 300 square feet and presenting a 


large display of its brands of crackers 
and cookies. 

The Hazen J. Titus Fruitcake Co. had 
an exhibit occupying 200 square feet. 
This firm recently began the distribution 
of small machines similar to slot ma- 
chines, which deliver a slice of fruit cake 
for 10c. 

While all exhibitors had separate dis- 
plays, they combined on the slogan “Eat 
More Bread,” stressing the point that it 
was more economical to purchase bread 
from a baker than it was to bake it at 
home. 


CHARLES VAN CLEEF IS 
HONORED IN HAVANA 


Havana, Cupsa, April 12.—A dinner 
was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Van Cleef, by August H. 
Klopfer, of New York, Peter Nugent, of 
Savannah, and Roland Read, of York, 
Pa., in Havana on April 11. 

Mr. Van Cleef is a representative of 
The Fleischmann Co., and had charge 
of bringing the party of 200 bakers and 
their wives to Havana from the Southern 
Bakers’ Association convention at Miami. 

About 100 guests were at the dinner, 
including many members of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Van Cleef was presented with a 











A TIME SAVING VACUUM CLEANER 














The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, has perfected and is now ready 
to market its portable heavy duty vacuum sweeper, with special tools designed for 


the purpose of cleaning dust collectors. 


The appliance has been given a thorough 


test in the plant of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, where it is 
declared to have met every requirement in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

This apparatus obviates the necessity of taking dust collectors apart when 
cleaning them, and does it better and more economically than it can be done other- 


wise. 


All that is necessary to clean a collector is to remove the galvanized iron 


pipe at the inlet and discharge, remove the baffle board in the drum, attach the 
special tool to the vacuum cleaner hose, push the tool into the stocking and move 


it up and down. 


The tool is equipped with a stiff bristle brush which removes all 


of the cobwebs or cocoons and all of the impure flour dust, again confines the dust 
and dirt, and prolongs the life of the stockings because there is no handling or hard 


brushing by the hand method. 


The apparatus is said to cut down the time of cleaning. Where ordinarily it 
takes three men three days to clean a 200-stocking machine under old methods, 
the Sturtevant cleaner will remove the dust from the same size collector in two 


days, using the labor of one man. 
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beautiful gold watch and chain. The in- 
scription on the watch reads: “Chas. H. 
Van Cleef, in loving appreciation from 
Southern Bakers’ Association, Havana, 
1925.” 

The presentation speech was made by 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., one of 
Mr. Van Cleef’s clesest friends. Mr. 
Smith spoke feelingly of the service ren- 
dered to bakers, not only on this trip, but 
during the last 20 years. Mr. Smith also 
took the opportunity to pay a beautiful 
tribute to the late Julius Fleischmann, a 
man, he said, who did more to advance 
the interests of the bakers of the United 
States and Cuba than any other. 

Mr. Van Cleef was taken by surprise, 
but responded feelingly. 


ANOTHER BAKERY MERGER 
IN SOUTHWEST POSSIBLE 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new bakery 
merger, concentrating its strength in the 
Southwest, will possibly spring from the 
abandoned plans of the Empire Baking 
Corporation. Options on several plants 
in Texas, Kansas and other states are 
held by the Consumers’ Bread Co., Kan- 
sas City, which was to have been the 
nucleus around which the Empire would 
have been built. The plants under con- 
sideration are well located and with well- 
developed territories. 

Even before the Continental Baking 
Corporation was formed, Bryce B. 
Smith, president Consumers’ Bread Co., 
organized the Smith-Great Western Bak- 
ing Corporation to act as a holding com- 
pany for the seven bakeries operated by 
Mr. Smith and his associates in Kansas 
City, Kansas and Oklahoma. At the time 
of its organization, Mr. Smith said that 
it would eventually take on other plants, 
and had been capitalized with that in 
view. 

Five plants are now under considera- 
tion, and their acquisition may be an- 
nounced within the next week. Paul B. 
Sutorious, of the Consumers’ Bread Co., 
has been making a tour of valuation of 
the plants the past few weeks. If his 
report is favorable, Mr. Smith says, some 
definite announcements will be made. 


ONTARIO FREIGHT RATES 
TO BE RECONSIDERED 


Toronto, Ont.—The board of railway 
commissioners for Canada opened an in- 
quiry, on April 21, into the long-standing 
complaint of the milling industry of On- 
tario against the rates charged on flour 
milled in transit at points in Ontario 
from western spring wheat. Many years 
ago the board ruled that these Ontario 
rates should be based on the Chicago 
schedule. This order the Canadian rail- 
ways have never obeyed, and have sys- 
tematically charged Ontario millers sev- 
eral cents per cwt more than they were 
legally entitled to. This has acted as a 
heavy drag on the mills of Ontario, as 
they have been unable to compete with 
Buffalo and other large centers, and is 
one of the reasons for the large casualty 
list among them since the war. The 
action of the board of railway commis- 
sioners in holding a new hearing may 
lead to some redress of this old griev- 
ance, 


WARNING AGAINST GREEK 
ACIDITY CONTENT ISSUED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary Southwestern Millers’ League, re- 
cently issued a warning to exporting mills 
concerning the prohibition in Greece of 
flour imports containing more than .15 
per cent acidity. The new order, which 
was issued by the ministry of hygiene, is 
to become effective June 1. 

The bulletin states that our exports to 
Greece amount to 450,000 bbls annually, 
mostly clears and low grades. First 
clear from the Southwest runs .131%4 to 
.14 per cent acidity, while lower grades 
have a higher content. The United 
States Department of Commerce has in- 
terested itself in the situation in an ef- 
fort to eliminate any unfairness to Amer- 
ican trade. In the meantime, it is point- 
ed out, any difference between our meth- 
ods and those of Greece in the manner of 
arriving at the acidity content might 
cause much trouble to mills. 
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Strength in the millfeed market con- 
tinues, and prices have advanced 50c@$1 
during the past week. Demand is prin- 
cipally for prompt shipment, and millers 
are experiencing increased difficulties in 
making deliveries on contracts. They are 
willing to sell deferred at the levels pre- 
vailing for prompt delivery, but deaiers 
are not disposed to contract for future 
needs on the basis of present prices. 

The situation primarily results from 
light mill operation, but another impor- 
tant factor is the condition of drouth 
that has prevailed in large sections of the 
South and Southwest. Mills of the 
Southwest, in consequence, are experi- 
encing an unusually strong market. Bran, 
during the past week, was quoted at Kan- 
sas City at $25.50@26.50 ton, in car 
lots, a level fully $7 higher than the low 
point of recent weeks. These prices, 
freight included, were about $5 above 
the Boston market. Deferred delivery, 
however, is considerably under spot fig- 
ures, indicating the feeling of the market 
that present conditions are only tem- 
porary. 

Demand in the East has improved 
during the past week, and prices are 
firmer. Buffalo’s mill production has 
fallen off, coincident with the completion 
of large orders for Russia, and this has 
relieved the pressure of supplies from 
that source. Mills have now fallen be- 
hind on deliveries, and are quoting at 
higher prices. 

Other feeds have felt the influence of 
higher prices on wheat feeds, and quota- 
tions have shown a tendency to advance. 
Oil meal is slightly higher, and mixed 
feed is up $1 ton. Hominy and gluten 
feed are unchanged but firm. Cotton- 
seed meal has advanced 50c ton. 

” * 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market was firmer last 
week, with a much better demand for 
spot feed from mixers and country deal- 
ers, and supplies were well cleaned up. 
At the week-end, interest slowed up. 
Offerings for near-by shipment are light, 
and mills are willing to sell deferred at 
practically the same levels as for prompt 
delivery. 
posed to contract for future feed at same 
prices and sales are very restricted. 

Spring bran was quoted April 18 at 
$26@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $29@ 
29.50, standard middlings $26@27, flour 
middlings $31.50@33, and red dog $38 
@50. 

Sr. Lovis.—The stronger feeling in the 
millfeed market reported last week has 
continued without interruption, and deal- 
ers say strength is evidenced in nearly 
all sections of the country. Buying is 
exceptionally active in the Southwest, 
particularly in Texas. This increased 
demand, a firmer tone in grain prices 
and the continued light operation of 
mills are all factors entering into this 
situation. Hard winter wheat bran is 
much in demand, and the prices made by 
the mills is reflecting this situation. Soft 
winter bran was quoted April 18 at 
$27.50@28 ton, hard winter bran $27@ 
28, and gray shorts $34@35. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—A slight improvement in 
the call for spot wheat feeds from near- 
by consuming territories, due principally 
to the drouth conditions, has given the 
feed market a little strength. Bran and 
middlings are nominally about 50c higher 
and offered at equal prices, with deferred 
held 50c above spot. Flour middlings 
and red dog were marked up 50c, mainly 
in sympathy with the lighter feeds. Rye 
and hominy feeds are unchanged and 
quiet. 

In the greater part of the Wisconsin 
dairy country, meadows and pastures are 
growing slowly, and live stock still has 
to be fed indoors. There was a little 


rainfall during the week, but soaking 
rains are needed. 

Ground and cracked feeds are again 
easy with the decline in the grain mar- 
ket, although corn is relatively steady. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cottonseed meal is 75c@$1.50 ton high- 
er. The supply has been in excess of 
demand, but offerings are now smaller 
and the tendency is firmer. 

Nominal quotations, April 18:° spring 
bran $25.50@26 ton, winter bran $26.20@ 
26.70, standard middlings $25.50@26, 
flour middlings $31@32, red dog $38@39, 
hominy feed $35@35.50, rye feed $25@ 

25.50, reground oat feed $6@6.50, gluten 
feed (30-day shipment) $32.80, and cot- 
tonseed meal $40@44.25, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o,b., Milwaukee. 

Mrinneapouis.—The millfeed market 
has developed considerable strength, due 
principally to light production. Inquiry 
is good for April-May shipment. Mill 
offerings are limited, but considerable 
trading is being done nevertheless. It 
is generally understood that the bulk of 
the selling is by short interests. 

City mills have advanced their prices 
$1 or more per ton. They claim to have 





car lot buying out of Kansas City re- 
cently has been by local and interior 
southwestern mills, trying to bolster 
their feed production with outside pur- 
chases. 

With the exception of the territories 
mentioned, demand is negligible, and no 
business can be worked as long as the 
Southwest is so far out of line with other 
markets. The demand from the South 
is occasioned by a severe drouth which 
has lasted all winter, to the great detri- 
ment of pastures. The fact that deferred 
deliveries of millfeed are selling at a 
substantial discount from current values 
indicates that the present situation is 
considered temporary. 

Bran, sacked, in car lots, basis Kansas 
City, is quoted at $25.50@26.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $28.50@29.50; gray shorts, 
$32.50@33.50. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Low mill operations 
continue to make more acute the scarcity 
of millfeed, and a number of Oklahoma 
millers are ordering feed from other 
states for their flour customers. The 
demand for millfeed in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas is unusually heavy for the 
season, because of drouth conditions, but 
is below normal in the Southeast. 
Straight bran sold at around $1.50 cwt, 
mill-run bran $1.60, gray shorts $1.80, 





Flour middlings 


Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 
21, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

Spring bran .. es 50@26.50 $23.00@ 23.50 $. -@. é. -@..... $30.00@31.00 

Hard winter bran. 7.00 @ 28.00 ° 26. 6.00 26. 50 26. 50 @ 27.5 ae FPP 

Soft winter bran... oD acces macass aay -@..... 27.50@28.00 32.00@33.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts)... 26.00@26.50 24.00@24.50 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 31.00 @32.00 


(gray shorts) ... 32.00@32.50 30.00@33.00 32.50@33.50 34.00@35.00 36.00@38.00 

Sela? GE: SSG ubvuasea’d 4 39.50@40.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... Preys. tir 45.00 @ 46.00 
Philadelphia Bo Columbus Nashville 

. i, SUERTE CET EET TTT $32. 60@ 33.00 $21.60@ 82.00 $29.50@30.50 $.....@..... 

Hard winter OrOR ..ccciccccsvece 33.00@ 34.00 .....@. even sMesecs 4.9004 OR b<00s 

Ee WORE DOOM isi nc ceeweeres 34.00@ 35.00 .. @ 31.00 @33.00 


Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 33.00@ 34.00 32.00 @32.50 
41.00@ 42.00 33.00@33.50 
a fF ee Pee err ee 47.00@ 48.00 ..... 


30.50@31.50 35.00@37.00 
36.50@38.00 .....@..... 


@47.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 








Dealers, however, are not dis-: 


sold at current levels for shipment as far 
ahead as August. Mills report good in- 
quiry from central states, the East and 
the Southeast, particularly for the heav- 
ier feeds. One factor of strength is that 
Buffalo, for the first time in weeks, is 
again in line with Minneapolis. 

Sentiment is very bullish for deferred 
shipment feeds. With good corn scarce 
and worth upward of $46 ton, middlings 
could advance- several dollars and still 
be in line. Unless mill operations should 
unexpectedly increase, jobbers feel that 
further advances may be looked for in 
middlings. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $23@ 
23.50 ton, standard middlings $24@24.50, 
flour middlings $30@33, red dog $39@40, 
wheat mixed feed $27@31.50, and rye 
middlings $22.50@23, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 21 Year ago 
on ECR ETRE Pe ay @23.50 $21.00@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@24.50 22.00@23.50 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@30.00 24.50@26.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 37.50@40.00 32.00@35.00 

Dututrnu.—The mills are sold up on 
their output of millfeed, and are more 
concerned with catching up on old orders 
than with taking new ones. Both mills 
are practically out of the market, and 
trade locally is nearly at a standstill. 
The market is inclined to be firmer. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Southwestern mills are 
experiencing the strongest millfeed mar- 
ket in the United States at present, but 
the situation is not entizely to their lik- 
ing, despite the high prices. A further 
advance of 50c@$1 ton has brought bran 
to a level fully $7 higher than the low 
point reached a few weeks ago, and an 
insistent demand from the South, South- 
east and local territory is as yet not 
satiated. The trouble is supplied by the 
light -operation of mills, with a conse- 
quent small production of millfeed. 
Many mills in the Southwest are having 
trouble in making deliveries on con- 
tracts, and some of them are hard 
pressed to take care of established mixed 
car trade. A considerable amount of the 


corn chop $2.35, and corn meal in 24-lb 
bags, 78c. 

Satina.—Millfeed demand is excellent 
this week, being especially heavy in the 
South and Southwest. Prices, April 16: 
bran $1.30@1.35 cwt, mill-run $1.45@ 
1.50, gray shorts $1.60@1.65. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Reports in regard to the 
feed situation are rather conflicting. 
Nevertheless, so far as soft wheat feeds 
are concerned, the position seems to be 
reasonably well maintained, with bran: in 
good demand, some mills oversold, and 
buyers anxious to get delivery. Prices 
are well maintained, and there are no ac- 
cumulations at mills. One miller went 
so far as to. withdraw prices, being sold 
up and with none to offer. Light pro- 
duction has been an influence. Increase 
of capacity at Buffalo has meant an ex- 
cess of feed available in eastern markets 
from that point, and some of this finds 
shipment as far back as Toledo, where 
there are located two big buyers. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
April 18 at $32 ton, mixed feed $32.50, 
and middlings $33, in 100s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansvitte.—The demand for millfeed 
revived last week, and there was a strong 
inquiry at all of the mills. Quotations, 
April 18, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran $31@33.50, mixed feed 
$33@33.50, and shorts $33.50@34.50. 


PirrssurGH.—Millfeed shows more ac- 
tivity than for some time. Demand was 
principally for prompt delivery, and sup- 
plies seemed scarce. For May and June 
delivery there was an abundance, but 
buyers did not wish to anticipate their 
requirements. Bran and middlings were 
in strong demand. Quotations, April 18: 
spring wheat bran $30@31, standard 
middlings $30@31, flour middlings $36@ 
37, red dog $43.50@44.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $44.20, 41 per 
cent protein $42.20, 36 per cent protein 
$40.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$40.40@41. 40, 16 per cent protein $34.90 


@35.90. 
THE EAST 


Burrato.—With the falling off in pro- 
duction incident to the completion of the 
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big Russian order, a scarcity of millfeed 
for near-by delivery developed. Mills 
are in most cases out of the market en 
tirely, and those which have anything to 
offer are getting $29 for pure bran and 
$28.50 for straight. The best most mills 
can give is May or June delivery, being 
from 30 to 60 days behind in their ship 
ments. 

Quotations on April 18: bran $27.50@ 
28, standard middlings $28.50@29, flour 
middlings $35; red dog $41.50, second 
clears $5@5.50. 


Boston.—Market firmer on all wheat 
feeds, with prices advanced $1 or mor 
ton at the end of the week. Demand i, 
quiet. Other feeds also show some ad 
vance in prices, but there is little de 
mand, Quotations, all-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $30.50 
@31.50, standard middlings $30.50@31, 
flour middlings $31.50@32, mixed feed 
$34.50@40, red dog $46.50, gluten mea! 
$48.70, gluten feed $39.95, hominy feed 
$44, stock feed $41, reground oat hull; 
$13, cottonseed meal $45@49.50. 


PHILapeLpuiaA.—There is an improved 
demand for millfeed, and the marke 
rules firm and higher under light offer 
ings. Closing quotations, April 18, cay 
lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran $32 
@32.50, soft winter bran $33@34, hari 
winter bran $34@35, standard middling 
$33@34, flour middlings $41@42, an 
red dog $47@48. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed is $2 ton highe 
for the week on brans and standard mid 
dlings; otherwise unchanged, with de 
mand slightly improved. Quotations, i: 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $316 
82, soft winter bran $33@34, standar 
middlings $31@32, flour middlings $36¢ 
38, red dog $45@46. 

Norrotx.—More activity in millfeed 
was noticed this week, and mills reporte: 
that they have been able to reduce thei 
accumulations very materially. The mar 
ket has strengthened somewhat, and job 
bers and brokers report increased in 
quiries. Quotations, April 18: red do; 
$44.50@45 ton, flour middlings $36@ 
37.50, standard middlings $32@32.50, and 
standard bran $31.50@32. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitie.—Little change is noted in 
the millfeed situation, mills reporting 
demand fair to light. With production 
below average, conditions as to stocks 
remain fairly satisfactory. Quotations, 
April 18: soft winter wheat bran, 98-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31 
@33; standard middlings, $34@36. 


Mempnis.—Millfeed prices have risen, 
but without any better demand. Very 
little business has been done, and feeders 
are not making any inquiries. Quota- 
tions, April 16: bran $29.50@30, stand- 
ard middlings $35.50@36, with $37@38 
asked for deferred shipment; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent $36.50, 43 per cent 
$38.50. 


New Orteans.—When oats dropped 
below 40c and corn below $1 several 
weeks ago, buying was stimulated in this 
market, but since then demand has de- 
clined. The trade is willing, apparently, 
to buy when coarse grains reach what is 
considered a proper level. Nearly 300,- 
000 bus oats were sold when the market 
was declining here. Oats and corn are 
dull. Prices of poultry, horse and chick- 
en feed have dropped about $2 ton, and 
dairy feeds $1. 

Feedingstuffs prices, April 16: wheat 
bran $1.50 ewt, shorts $1.75; No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.27 bu, No. 3. $1.23, No. 2 white 
oats 5le, No. 3 54%2c; No. 1 alfalfa hay 
$27 ton, No. 2 $25; No. 1 timothy hay 
$25, No. 2 $23.50. ° 


PACIFIC COAST 


Los AnGetes.—The millfeed market is 
quiet. Prices jumped on an average 
$1.50 ton during the past week. Arrivals 
have been a little below normal, with 
28 carloads noted. Quotations, April 16: 
Kansas bran $35.50 ton, red mill-run $37, 
blended $38, imperial milo $45, alfalfa 
meal $30, Utah-Idaho mill-run $36, al- 
falfa mixed $29, beet pulp $40.65, rolled 
barley $39, copra meal $31 


Seattite.—On account of light milling 
operations, supplies of millfeed are light, 
though sufficient for demand. Feeding 
has been greatly reduced by good pas- 
turage. Prices are largely nominal, 
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Washington mill-run having been quoted 
at the close of last week at $33@35 ton. 


Porttanp.—The millfeed market is 
quiet, with a weak undertone. Ideal 
weather conditions have caused plenty of 
grass in the country. At the same time 
the mills are carrying light stocks, and 
are not likely to increase them soon. 
Mill-run on April 18 was quoted at $33 
ton and middlings at $45. 


San Francisco.—With a firmer tone 
prevailing, and with offerings scarce, a 
general advance of about $2 ton on mill- 
feed was made last week. Kansas red 
bran was quoted at $36@37 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and California com- 
mon points. Northern bran and mill-run 
sold at $37@38, middlings $46@48, low 
gride flour $51@53, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. Arrivals were 
limited and demand was near normal for 


spring. 
CANADA 


Toronto.—If anything, bran and 
sherts are firmer. Production is light 
and becoming more so, which gives the 
market a chance to digest the heavy pro- 
duction resulting from Russian orders 
earlier in the year. No changes have 
becn made in prices since a week ago. 
Quotations, April 18: bran $26 ton, 
sherts $28, and middlings $34, jute, car 
lots or mixed cars, spot cash, delivered 
basis, Montreal freights. 

for export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$15.20 ton and shorts at $18, f.o.b., cars, 
Fort William. 


Montreat.—Trade in all lines of mill- 
fecd ruled rather active throughout the 
past week, demand from the United 
States continuing fairly strong. Offer- 
ings were not very liberal, and the mar- 
ket remained firm throughout. Closing 
prices, April 18: bran $26.25 ton, shorts 
$28.25, middlings $34.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 


Winnirec.—The millfeed situation is 
practically unchanged. Demand, espe- 
cially in Manitoba, is good, and’ prices 
remain stationary. Quotations, April 18: 
Fort William basis, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; Saskatchewan, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; Alberta points, bran $25 and shorts 
$27; British Columbia points, bran $27@ 
29 and shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $30 and shorts $32. 


5 MIXED FEEDS _s& 





Cuicaco.—The slight improvement no- 
ticeable a week or so ago in the demand 
for mixed feeds has dried up. There 
seems to be too much fluctuation in 
prices for buyers to make commitments. 
The chick feed season is backward, and 
demand has’ not reached proportions of 
a year ago. So many chicks were lost 
last year that hatching is being delayed. 
Dairy and horse feeds also are moving 
slowly. Dealers are only buying as they 
need supplies, and then in small lots. 
Manufacturers, however, still feel opti- 
mistic over future prospects, and antici- 
—— improvement within the next few 
weeks. 


_ St. Lovis.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
in this market report a general improve- 
ment during the past week in all lines. 
Demand is much better, particularly 
from the Virginias down through Louis- 
iana. As the season opens still further, 
manufacturers are anticipating a still 
greater improvement. The firmer tone in 
the grain market and the better demand 
has resulted in somewhat higher quota- 
tions on mixed feeds, although offerings 
are very plentiful. Poultry and scratch 
feeds have shown an exceptional improve- 
ment during the past few weeks, and it 
is evident now that the season was simply 
late in starting, and there is no decreased 
consumption of feeds. 


_Mempnis.—Mixed feed demand con- 
tinues moderate, buying being only for 
immediate or near-by requirements, as 
credits are more or less limited and man- 
ufacturers are trying more than usual to 
keep on a cash basis. They have sold less 
ahead than for many years, although in 
the territory they serve a larger amount 
than usual will have to be bought. Move- 
ment has pitked up a bit since farming 
preparations have made such excellent 









progress, but volume continues disap- 
pointing. The unsettled conditions in the 
grain markets have helped to make un- 
satisfactory the manufacturing end of 
the trade, although prices have not been 
changed recently. Better demand is re- 
ported for dairy and poultry feeds, which 
are moving more freely than usual in this 
territory. 





HIGH PRICES FOR BRAN IN 
SOUTHWEST OPEN MARKET 
FOR NORTHWESTERN FEED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 21.— 
(Special Telegram )—Millfeed con- 
tinues to advance, and with Min- 
neapolis and Buffalo’ markets 
growing stronger, demand is com- 
ing to southwestern mills from a 
wider territory. Sales of bran from 
interior southwestern mills were 
reported this week on the basis of 
$27 ton, Kansas City, although the 
market is generally 50c lower than 
that figure. Sales of first half 
May bran were made at $25. 

Sales of northwestern “bran in 
St. Louis last week at $26.50 caused 
considerable speculation among 
millers and feed dealers here con- 
cerning the possibility of shipping 
spring wheat feeds into Kansas 
City and other southwestern ter- 
ritory. St. Louis carries a $4-rate 
on bran from Minneapolis, while 
the rate from the latter point to 
Kansas City is $4.30. Southwest- 
ern bran sold out of Kansas City 
last week at $26.50, the high price 
resulting from light mill opera- 
tions and a brisk demand from the 
South, Southeast and local terri- 
tory. 

Millers in this section have had 
much difficulty in supplying feed 
demand recently, and many of 
them who are behind on deliveries 
would welcome a chance to buy 
spring wheat bran if it could be 
worked, which seems not improb- 
able at this week’s advance. 


Harvey E. Yanrtis. 














FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 20, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
EN a eh ow ere ececees $21.50 $23.50@24.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.00 23.50@24.50 
DENGGHRSS cc ccccccccns 21.50 23.50@24.00 
SS CEE 9.0 016.4 was 3:6'9.0:0 19.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 29.00@29.50 
Red dog ........-.-.- 34.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ........... 23.00 25.00@25.50 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 38.50@39.00 
Bran® ....0ccee+ceee- 29.50 31.50@32.50 
Middlings® ........... 29.50 32.00@32.50 
MOG Game onc ccscccces 40.00 42.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

BGM cccccccccccceess 21.50 24.50@25.00 
Middlings «+. 21.50 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 30.00@31.00 
Country mixed feed... 24.00 24.50@25.00 
MOG GOS co ciccecoccese 34.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure DAN ...cccvccse svovce 27.50 @ 28.50 
BPO. she ececdecccenes se000 26.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings .. ..... 26.00@27.00 
Whewr MiGGags 200046 cece 33.50@34.00 
MOG GOD sccccscstacce covve 40.00 @ 40.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 30.00@31.00 
GE WROD ccavccnccczce weees 39.00 @39.50 
St. Louis— 
DEE év6-o0 do 40-0.60:00:04 26.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 26.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray Gerte ...ccccces 28.00 32.50@33.50 
PP rire 11.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 35.00@36.00 
Kansas City— 
PUTO BOAR 2c ccccccce 23.50 25.00@26.00 
BOR cece cccccccess 23.50 25.00@26.00 
Brown shorts ........ 24.00 29.50@30.50 
ORG MMOTED 2. cccsess 25.50 32.00@32.50 
Red dog ............. 25.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Pure bran ............ 31.00 31.50@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 30.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Be GE bc nets ccccces 34.50 43.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 39.50@41.00 
MgO COCR wccccccsccces 26.00 29.50@30.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.50 26.70@28.00 
| |. Aer eerie 24.00 26.00@27.00 
Middlings ............ 23.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 31.50@32.50 
Red dog ..........-.- 33.00 38.50@39.50 
Rye feed .......--006% 21.00 25.50@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 41.00@41.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 4 40.50@44.75 
Hominy feed ..... as . 35.00 @35.50 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 6.00@ 6.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 25.50@26.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 34.00 40.00@40.50 

Gluten feedtt .......... 31.40 .....@32.80 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The sharp decline in wheat last week 
had its effect upon all other grains, in- 
cluding flaxseed, which registered a drop 
from Saturday to Saturday of about 10c 
bu. This brought Canadian flaxseed in- 
to competition with that of Argentina, 
the price, with duty paid, laid down in 
New York, being below the cost of flax- 
seed from the River Plate. There was an 
advance of 2c in the Minneapolis May fu- 
ture on Monday of this week, and this 
increase was maintained at Tuesday’s 
close of $2.74%4 bu. 

The Argentine government, on April 
15, estimated the new crop in that coun- 
try at about 45,000,000 bus, approximate- 
ly 7,000,000 less than was forecast on 
Jan. 15. According to a confusing cable, 
the government estimates the exportable 
surplus at 40,000,000 bus, of which some 
8,000,000 have been exported to date, 
about equally divided between the United 
States and Europe. Last year Argen- 
tina’s exports of flaxseed were about 58,- 
000,000 bus, 40,000,000 to Europe and the 
remainder to the United States. 

Owing to this situation as regards the 
Argentine crop, the market there of late 
has been very little affected by declining 
prices in the United States. European 
demand from that source is said to be 
pressing. Argentine prices, in conse- 
quence, have been rising, while prices in 
this country declined. Crushers state that 
oil is now being manufactured in the 
United States for less money than it 
would cost to produce from Argentine 
seed at present quotations. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, states: “There are about 4,500,- 
000 bus of flaxseed in public store and in 
country houses in Canada, It is thought 
that all this belongs to crushers, and 
movement East will begin this week. If 
the present comparative prices hold, con- 
sidering we cannot expect new crop flax- 
seed before the first of October, Lake 
Erie and New York harbor mills will very 
soon dispose of the Canadian stocks, and 
if we have any oil demand at all this 
summer we must again depend upon Ar- 
gentina for seed supplies.” 

The oil meal market has firmed some- 
what during the past week, and prices are 
held at the recent advance, with some 
markets reporting an advance of 50c@$l1 
ton. 

Cuicaco.—Oil meal prices have firmed 
a little, due mainly to the fact that of- 
ferings are drying up. Demand for meal 
is very light, and sales are scattered. 
Oil meal was quoted April 18 at $40.50@ 
41.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Miutwavxee.—The linseed meal market 
is somewhat firmer, but prices are rest- 
ing at the recent advance. Cottonseed 
meal is 75c@$1.50 ton higher, and this 
is contributing to the steadier trend in 
oil meal, Crushers are operating stead- 
ily, but not pressing sales. The call for 
meal is slightly improved so far as spot 
offerings are concerned, but there has 
been no revival of interest in future ship- 
ments. Linseed meal quotations, April 
18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41@41.50 ton. 


Minneapouis.— Oil cake and meal 
prices are 50c@$1 ton higher for the 
week, the strength being due largely to 
improved foreign inquiry. Importers. 
abroad are bidding freely for May-Au- 
gust shipment, and are willing to pay 
asking prices, but crushers are not 
anxious as yet to sell beyond May-June. 
For the latter, they ask $39.50@39.75 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Domestic demand, while not active, is 
sufficient to absorb current production 
and a portion of the surplus stock in 
store. Shipping directions from the do- 
mestic trade have been very free, so that 
old bookings have practically been 
cleaned up. Receipts of flaxseed are be- 
coming lighter, and a gradual curtail- 
ment in production may be looked for. 
Oil meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$40.50 ton, at Chicago $41, at Toledo $41, 
and at Buffalo $40@40.50. 

Du.tvutu.—The market has to a large 
extent followed wheat and coarse grain. 
In general its price action proved very 
erratic, with trend on the whole lower, 
as indicated by the close recording net 
3142@5%c loss against April 13 for ac- 
tive deliveries. New crop September 
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lost 7c. Shifting sentiment showed up 
prominently all through the week. Old 
contracts broke to new low mark under 
early pressure, then made fair recovery. 
Cash remains quiet, due to meager re- 
ceipts. The occasional road offerings 
meet ready sale at going basis. No. 1 
spot May price is 6c over arrive May 
figure. Recent rail shipments of a lot 
of bonded flaxseed held in a local ele- 
vator has about exhausted Canadian 
stocks here. Domestic holdings are now 
down to 266,000 bus. 

Burrato.—There are liberal offerings 
of oil meal at $39.50, Buffalo, prompt 
shipment. 

Boston.—Linseed meal firmer at the 
close ‘of the week, with prices advanced 
$1 for shipment, quotations ranging $45 
@45.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks. No resell- 
ing, as market is cleaned up. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal was in 
good demand during the entire week. 
Prices were higher and much firmer. 
Quotation, April 18, $42.20 ton. 

Wiynirec.—There is a good local de- 
mand for oil cake and meal, but export 
business is dull. Quotations, April 18: 
oil cake, ton lots, $36, and oil meal $38, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 





MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
April 18, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


rw—Receipts— -Shipments 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ..12,830 7,509 3,409 1,603 
DUI cevcece 15,382 6,297 14,284 


5,615 
“Totals ......28,212 13,806 17,693 7,218 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing April 18, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


cwReceipts——, --—lIn store——, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Minneapolis 93 43 129 366 105 6 

Duluth..... 14 6 26 «6309 103 10 

Totals... 107 49 155 675 208 16 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———-Duluth—— 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 14..$2.81 2.81 2.78% 2.75% 2.73% 
April 15.. 2.80 2.80 2.75% 2.74% 
April 16.. 2.73% 2.73% 2.69% 2.69% 
April 17.. 2.75 2.74% 2.70% 2.71 
April ~- 2.73 2.73 2.70 2.71 
April 20.. 2.75% 2.75% 2.70% 2.71% 
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There is very little activity in the buck- 
wheat market, and mill operations are 
light. Not only is the pancake season 
waning, but there is a seasonal slackening 
in demand from feed mixers. 


Mrinneaporis.—Japanese buckwheat is 
quoted here at $1.85 cwt, and silver hull 
and mixed at $1.65@1.70, unchanged from 
last week. ‘Trade is very quiet. 

Muwavukee.—There is little activity in 
the local buckwheat market, receipts be- 
ing confined to a few bag lots. These, 
however, are readily absorbed. Interior 
mills are still grinding moderately, with 
new business quiet, but considerable un- 
filled orders on the books. With limited 
receipts, transactions in this market are 
few and prices almost entirely nominal 
on an unchanged basis. Closing quota- 
tions, April 18: silver hull, $2.10@2.15 
ewt; Japanese, $2.20@2.25, 


Burrato.—There are two or three 
holders of buckwheat in the market. 
They are not pressing their stocks for 
sale, and only nominal quotations are 
obtainable. Silver hull is held at $2.10 
ewt, and domestic mixed around $2.25. 

Pirrssurcu.—Little activity is noted in 
the buckwheat market here. The pan- 
cake season has ended, and demand from 
feed mixers is nominal. Dealers are ask- 
ing $2.05@2.10 cwt, Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—Business in buckwheat is 
slow. Buyers are not interested, and 
only small quantities are changing hands. 
Prices have not changed during the week. 
On April 18 Canadian sellers were ask- 
ing 65@70c bu for good quality buck- 
wheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points in Ontario, according to freights. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour sales in this territory have be- 
come more and more spasmodic of late. 
With prices constantly fluctuating, buy- 
ers are becoming accustomed to await the 
trough of the price wave before booking. 
Sales, as for some time past, were almost 
entirely for near-by requirements last 
week. 

Domestic demand from other states 
has continued light. Sales to California 
have been subnormal, and the Atlantic 
seaboard has shown little interest. 

Pacific soft wheat flours were too high 
to interest United Kingdom buyers last 
week, though a few mills which were ap- 
parently willing to ignore the cost of pro- 
duction were able to do a small business. 

American flour was too high for the 
Orient last week, and even on the breaks 
could not meet the price competition of 
Canadian and Chinese flour. Business 
was confined to small parcels of estab- 
lished brands. 

Prevailing export flour quotations, 
April 17: to Hongkong and North China 
ports, soft wheat straights and clears 
$7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-Ib 
cottons, or $7. 05, f.a.s; patents, $9.70, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.90, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights, 
46s 3d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes, and hard 
wheat straights 50s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, April 17: Da- 
kota, ~ 85@9.40 bbl, 98’s; Montana, $8.40 
@8.5 

WwW on flour quotations fluctuated 
wildly last week. Quotations, carloads, 
coast, April 17: family patent, $9.40@ 
9.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$7.40@7.70, 98's; bakers patent, $8.40@ 
8.80, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.50@9, 98's. 

Demand for wheat was intermittent 
last week, and very light at all times. 
Arrivals at seaboard were at a minimum. 
Prices fluctuated so sharply and con- 
stantly that the grain trade was often at 
sea as to actual values, and millers had 
difficulty in figuring flour cost. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ADOT 18-18 cocscccvecscves 4,553 9 
Previous week .........+. 4,360 8 
ee GE Se adenvenne cd Can 35,703 68 
Two years AGO ......ceeee 25,536 48 
Three years ago .......... 18,175 34 
Four Ye@rs ABO ......ccees 7,589 14 
Five YOOrTS BBO ....cccccce 43,902 83 


Weekly output of Tacoma: mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OT US Bearer ee 6,925 12 

Previous week 9,560 17 

VOOF ABO ccccccsccccssces 13,143 23 

Two years ago 18,160 32 

THOS VORTS ABO oo. ccccces 21,298 37 

« POOP PORTO BHO oon cccccecs 22,092 39 
Five years ago ........... 33,458 59 


Fifteen interior mills in Washington 
and Oregon, for the two weeks ended 
April 11, with a two weeks’ capacity of 
126,200 bbls flour, made 47,367 bbls, or 
38 per cent of capacity, against 41,452 
made the previous fortnight by 11 mills 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 74,400 bbls, 
or 56 per cent of capacity. . 

NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Walla Walla, Wash., June 
5-6. 

The Nippon Flour Mill Co., Ltd., of 
Tokyo, Japan, which recently entered in- 
to a contract with the Toa Flour Mill Co., 
Tokyo, to merge the two companies, ad- 
vises that it plans to erect additional 
mills all over Japan and its colonies, and 





that it will in the near future have a total 
daily capacity of 30,000 bbls. 

J. H. Reid, assistant manager Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., and E. 
H. Leonard, vice president Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., were 
in Seattle last week. ~ 

T. Shimeki, manager Nagoya mill of 
the Nisshin Flour Mills Co., Japan, has 
been spending some time on the north 
Pacific Coast studying wheat and flour 
conditions, the costs of operation and of 
construction of coast mills. His com- 
pany operates 10 mills, with an aggre- 
gate daily capacity of 10,000 bbls. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
hearing of proceedings brought by the 
public utilities commission of Idaho for 
grain rate reductions to north Pacific 
Coast points has been indefinitely post- 
poned, and the matter will be merged 
with the rate inquiry to be made by the 
Commission under the Smith-Hech con- 
gressional resolution. 


PORTLAND 

With the wheat market erratic, flour 
prices have varied, and the result has 
been that buying ‘has almost stopped. 
Wheat. trading under way is strictly of 
a hand-to-mouth character. Quotations, 
April 18: family patents $9.65, bakers 
patent $8.65, bakers blue-stem patent 
$9.35. 

Export flour business is at a standstill. 

Output of Portland mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 12-18 .........+.+++- 34,712 55 
Previous week ........... 2 27,303 44 
Be GE pice t i ctctndeees 38,427 61 
TWO FORTS GHO .cccscccces 28,263 49 
Three years ago ........+. 21,552 37 
FOUr FOOTE HO occcccceces 21,975 45 
Five years a@f0 ........se% 47,326 98 


Wheat trading has been of small vol- 
ume. The market has been too uncer- 
tain to appeal to buyers, and sellers have 
had little te offer. A small amount of 
soft red wheat was taken for California 
account, but prices are out of line for 
export business. Quotations, April 18: 
hard white, $1.52 bu; soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.50; hard winter and north- 
ern spring, $1.46; western red, $1.42; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.85. 

There is a lack of new business also 
for the coming crop. Reports from the 
country indicate good growing condi- 
tions in all sections. Only one parcel of 
new wheat has been sold abroad. Freights 
quoted for the opening of the new sea- 
son range 35s@36s 6d. In former sea- 
sons new crop engagements were active 
in April. 

What will probably be the last full 
cargo of wheat to go out this season is 
now being loaded here on the Japanese 
steamer Kongosau Waru for the United 
Kingdom. J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The flour market was somewhat im- 
proved during the week, with slightly in- 
creased demand and another boost in 
prices. Stocks continue low and receipts 
have been normal; buyers are taking only 
such supplies as are necessary. 

An advance to $9.70 bbl for family pat- 
ents was made April 13; for car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other milling 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Quota- 
tions for bakers flours advanced 10@20c 
to $9.60@10.20 bbl for California brands, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. Other California flour quotations 
included $8.60@9.20 bbl for soft wheat 
patents, $8.70 for dark rye flour, and 
$7.60@8 for graham and whole wheat 
flour. 

Eastern and northern mills advanced 
their quotations on bakers flours, Kansas 


standard being quoted at $8.75@9 bbl, 
Montana standard at $8.80@9.10, and 
Dakota standard $9.30@9.60, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. Washington and Ore- 
gon flours were also increased slightly in 
price, blue-stem patents being quoted at 
$8.75@9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., seaports 
and common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 

The wheat market continued dull, little 
interest being shown in the supply, which 
was limited almost entirely to feed grain. 
Milling wheat was quoted at $3.10 cwt, 
f.o.b., San Francisco. 


NOTES 


The Willows, Cal., district has realized 
the top price for rice this year, $4.20 
per bag having been the price paid for 
some of it last week. 

Flour exports from the Pacific Coast 
totaled 18,300 bbls during the week end- 
ing April 11. No wheat was exported 
from west coast ports. 

During the week ending April 18 there 
arrived in San Francisco: flour 42,619 
sacks; mill-run, 12,500; wheat, 1,065; 
shorts, 1,875; middlings, 677. 

Anticipation that there will be in- 
creased activity at the Vallejo mill of 
the Sperry Flour Co. is being expressed, 
demand for export flour for China being 
suggested as a reason. 

Oakland’s annual food show, held un- 
der direction of the Oakland Grocers’ 
Association, included exhibits by - the 
Shredded Wheat Co., Phillips Milling Co. 
and the Ward Baking Co. 

United States army engineers plan- 
ning for federal dredging of the Oakland- 
Alameda inner harbor have given assur- 
ance that immediate work will be started 
in order that larger ocean vessels can 
reach the big grain elevators of the West- 
ern Milling Co. at the head of this har- 
bor. 

A survey of the grain trade situation 
in San Francisco, taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce as of April 1, shows the 
wheat supply at Port Costa as 1,001 tons, 
Stockton 5,927, and San Francisco 976, 
a total of 215,000 bus. Receipts at San 
Francisco during March totaled 4,928 
tons. 

Establishment of a weekly market serv- 
ice detailing crop and price conditions on 
barley is being arranged by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, co- 
operating with California grain produc- 
ers and dealers. Secretary Jardine has 
assured Senator S. M. Shortridge that 
the plan will be developed. Barley is the 
chief grain marketed through the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Due to the continued activity at Chi- 
cago, the local market can best be com- 
pared to a cross-word puzzle. Two 20c 
rises and two 20c drops occurred during 
the week. The Globe Milling Co. has an- 
nounced that there will be no more ad- 
vances or drops until the market steadies. 
Buyers complain because prices quoted 
them at the close of business on one day 
are higher or lower the next. 

Continued fluctuation has had its ef- 
fect. Buyers are looking for a drop 
that will remain for more than 24 hours, 
and millers are looking for a rise that 
will be permanent for at least two days. 

Quotations, April 16: California fam- 
ily patents $10, basis %4’s; California bak- 
ers $9.50, California pastry $8.90, hard 
wheat $9.70, basis 12’s; Dakota high pat- 
ents $10.20, standard patents $10; Mon- 
tana high patents $9.40, bakers patents 
$9.20; Washington blue-stem, $9.50; Da- 
kota clear, $9; northern pastry, $8.50; 
Kansas 95 per cent, $8.90. 


BAKERS AND CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


Bills recently killed or changed in the 
California legislature, which would ap- 
pear to have adopted a more friendly at- 
titude toward bakers include: 

The Smith bill, No. 962, in its original 
form specified the size of the screen to 
be used in sifting flour. This would have 
caused every baker. in the state to install 
costly machinery. The screen section was 
eliminated. 

The Foster bill, No. 637, amended the 
former standard weight bill. Small 
loaves should weigh 16 oz and large loaves 
24. <A twin loaf, to be sold as a unit, 
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should weigh 24 oz, but where the twin 
is to be split each loaf shall weigh 16 oz. 

The Murphy bill, No. 987, was killed, 
but is up for reconsideration. It pro- 
vides that any person disposing of an 
flavoring extract containing methyl or 
wood alcohol shall be guilty of a felony 
It placed the disposal of the extract o1 
the retailer, who might be the victim 0: 
an unscrupulous wholesaler. 


NOTES 


J. P. Rettenmayer, president and gen 
eral manager Cereal Products Refinin, 
Corporation, has tendered his resignatio: 
to the board of directors. 

W. Percival, vice president Hylto: 
Flour Mills, Ogden, Utah, was in Lo 
Angeles last week. 

F. C. Draper, manager of the grain de 
partment of the Portland mill of the A! 
bers Milling Co., visited Los Angel 
during the week on a state survey © 
grain crop conditions. He found the: 
much better than he expected in all part 
of the state. 

William Francis Ireland, secretar 
Southern California Wholesale and Re 
tail Bakers’ Association, has returned t. 
Los Angeles from Sacramento, where |}: 
succeeded in having several legislatiy 
measures inimicable to the baking indus 
try changed. Among other accomplish 
ments, he succeeded in killing entirely 
bill that would prohibit the baking of 
split top loaf. As it is, the split loave 
may be baked, but must be sold withou 
being split. 


GREAT FALLS 

Montana millers have found the makin, 
of flour prices difficult for the last si 
weeks, due to the idiosyncrasies of th 
cash wheat market. The card issued fo 
the week ending April 18 carried anothe 
advance of 50c bbl, but hardly had it bee 
issued when there was a further depres 
sion in wheat prices, so it is likely tha: 
a supplementary one will be issued carry 
ing a lower price. Quotations, April 15 
patent flour $9 bbl and first clear $6.75 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, i: 
car lots. 

Recent fluctuations in the cash whea 
market have made farmers who still hav: 
a little wheat in the farm granary unde 
cided whether to sell or to hold longer 
It has added to the aggravations of thos« 
farmers who have need for additiona 
seed that they had hoped to buy in their 
neighborhood, as they cannot find those 
who have wheat willing to provide it 
Wheat prices are a puzzle at many eleva 
tors, the usual card price being only an 
index to which must be added the pre 
mium of that shipping point, premium: 
ranging 5@22c. 

Banks of Montana have adopted th« 
rule that no money will be loaned for 
buying seed wheat unless the farmer ha: 
well cultivated land that has been sum 
mer fallowed, and even then the general 
rule is that the farmer must be either a 
checking account customer or a debtor to 
the bank. The banks have officially put 
the ban on the slipshod .methods hereto- 
fore prevalent in the wheat growing sec- 
tions of the state. 

Joun A, Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for spring wheat flour shows 
no improvement and conditions are dull, 
due to the erratic wheat market. Some 
buyers are booked up and are watching 
the course of prices without any concern 


‘as to buying. Those who are forced in 


take only what they must, and this makes 
business light. Shipping instructions are 
coming in fairly well. 

Nominal prices, April 20, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $7.80@8.05 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ... - 7.55@7.80 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute . - 7.80@7.55 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.30@6.55 3.25@3.65 


Sales of durum flour recently have been 
spasmodic. Buyers are hesitant because 
of the constant fluctuations in wheat, and 
show no inclination to attempt to follow 
the market with their orders. Now and 
then a small booking is made, but the 
mill is principally engaged in working 
off old orders. 

Interest in rye flour among outside 
users continues light. The home trade 
took the usual requirements. The rye 
market is unsettled, making the price sit- 
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uation discouraging. Quotations, April 
20, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure 
white, $6.20; No. 2 straight, $6; No. 3 
dark, $5.65; No. 5 blend, $6.45; No. 8 rye, 
$5.30. 

Except for lowering of cash prices, 
due to depression in the futures, no re- 
cent change of consequence is to be re- 
ported. Because so little choice and high 
protein spring wheat is arriving, mills 
find it difficult to get supplies. Good 
millable durum is also scarce. Lower 
grade durum showed late improvement, 
both as regards demand and advance in 
cash spreads. Several winter storage 
cargoes, besides a new boat loading out of 
elevators, have moved to Buffalo through 
orders from millowners. ‘The amount so 
far has reached slightly over 1,000,000 
bus. Close, April 20: No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.47%,@1.80%; No. 2 dark, $1.45%@ 
1.78%; No. 3 dark, $1.4354@1.74% ; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.46% @1.67%. 

There is hardly enough interest in oats, 
or receipts at present, to make a market. 
No. 8 white spot and to arrive closed 
April 20 at 38%4c. Shipping operations 
hove not yet started. 

Slow conditions continue in barley, the 
very light movement limiting trade. Top 
quality samples find sale, with market 
rither draggy on anything else. Even 

ith free boat movement, eastern demand 
is not picked up as was expected. Mar- 
‘t holds at 64@80c, according to sample. 
The rye market is unsettled, swaying 
ceording to the mixed sentiment, home 
nd foreign. Heavy pressure through 
quidation has forced prices into the 
»west position since early last fall. Some 
xport business was worked early, but on 
\pril 20 the narrowing of spreads be- 
ween here and Chicago completely shut 
out business. No. 1 spot advanced Yec 
to May price on that date, closing at 
31.06%. One winter storage cargo went 
to Chicago. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel: 

\-—Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 
153% 151% 
150% 148% 





o— Amber durum 
No. 1 Yo. 2 
158% @196% 156% @195% 
. 154% @192% 152% @191% 
14 156% @194% 154% @193% 152% 150% 
1 150 @188 148 @187 146 144 
l 142 @180 140 @179 138 136 
148 @179 146 @179 144 142 
145 @177 1438. @177 141 139 


uluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


\pril 
11 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ih BRORE sc dcvscesveseos 12,870 35 
CVIOUN WOOK weccscccccve 3,100 8 
TOOP GM secs acvesscacece 8,870 24 
We De oss scccscns 10,235 28 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 18, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—~, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 332 70 +112 195 15 2 
Durum ... 197 105 710 69 42 
Winter ... 2 e° . 
Bonded ... 2 

Totals .. 533 183 822 264 57 2 
CORR seces 177 65 18 es - oe 
ORRB cccce 1 os 1 60 es 

Bonded.. 7 2 3 os 42 
ae 153 112 627 oe ae 

Bonded... xs ae 2 es ae 
Barley ... 31 31 104 -. es 

Bonded... é 1 6 ° ‘s 
Flaxseed. . 14 6 26 37 40 16 

Bonded. . is oe ee 2 oe 

NOTES 


The Occident Terminal Co. has _ in- 
stalled a dust collecting system in its 
terminal elevator at a cost of $27,000. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Steamship 
Line opened its season last week, the 
Palmer sailing for Port Huron, Mich., 
with a cargo of package freight. 

Competition between retail bakeries is 
getting warm, and one advertised giving 
away a loaf of bread with every purchase 
of $1 on April 18. One bakery continues 
selling a 1-lb loaf for 5c. 

Two cargoes, one of 319,000 bus rye 
and the other 98,000 bus spring wheat, 
have been contracted for Chicago deliv- 
ery, the rye having left already and the 
wheat will go in a day or two. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., and A. L. Good- 
man, vice president Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., attended the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago. 


Hull insurance on vessels was effective 
at midnight, April 15, and a large num- 
ber of vessels left Cleveland then for the 
upper lakes. Most of them are char- 


tered for ore, although some will take 
grain. 

The first shipments of grain from Du- 
luth-Superior left April 15, going out in 
boats that wintered here. The E. L. 
Ford took 400,000 bus, the G. G. Barnum 
400,000 and the J. L. Reiss 250,000. 
Three other boats left the next day. 


The steamer John Stanton was the first 
boat to arrive in Duluth-Superior harbor 
from the lower lakes, on April 17, and this 
marked the official opening date of navi- 
gation. Contracts for shipment of grain 
based on the opening date from April 17. 


The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has been 
continuing its receptions at the Duluth 
plant, giving two more, April 15 and 16, 
when over 8,000 people inspected the 
plant and were entertained with music 
and refreshments. Zinsmaster doughnuts 
and coffee have also been served at gro- 
cery stores during the week. 

Boats are arriving from the lower 
lakes, and as the ore movement is not 
yet under way they are looking for grain, 
but with grain scarce there has been a 
slump in the rate. A short time ago ves- 
sels were not inclined to accept 3c bu on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, but now the 
rate is 244c, and weak at that. Cleve- 
land reports a charter from Duluth to 
Georgian Bay at 1%c, but did not specify 
the kind of grain. 

F. G. Cartson. 


“PHONE FOR FOOD,” NEW 
CAMPAIGN FOR GROCERS 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association held its 
annual convention at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, April 16. It decided to co-operate 
with the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation in a movement—‘“Phone for 
Food.” This is especially meant to in- 
crease the business of retail grocers as, 
according to reports from them, the pos- 
sibilities of their making sales have been 
greatly reduced within the last 10 years. 
They hope that this “Phone for Food” 
campaign will enable them to regain, to 
some extent, their lost business. The cam- 
paign includes the extensive use of the 
telephone by the housewife for placing 
orders with the grocer. The convention 
closed with an election of officers and a 
banquet. « 





Bruno C. Scumint. 





FEDERATION ATTENDANCE 


(Continued from page 332.) 

tional Federation, John A. Sim, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Fred W. Colqu- 
houn, Bakers Weekly, Charles R. Stevenson, 
Stevenson-Harrison & Jordon, Walter 
Quackenbush, The Northwestern Miller, New 
York City; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport; Dwight K. 
Yerxa, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., John H. 
Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., Charles T. 
Stork, Novadel Process, George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., W. S. Preyer, 
Buffalo; W. V. Hamilton, William Hamilton 
& Son, Inc., Caledonia. 


Ohio 


D. R. Biggert, Marion National Mill Co., 
Marion; N. M. Richards, Richards & Evans 
Co., Cortland; L. C. Chase, United Mills 
Corporation, Grafton; J. D. Hurlbut, Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co., C. 8S. Coup, Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Harold Anderson, 
National Milling Co., W. H. Wiggin, The 
Northwestern Miller, Mark N. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo; Edgar W. Thier- 
wechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak Har- 
bor; F. E. Barker, Carr Milling Co., Hamil- 
ton; L. B, Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield; B. F. Hersel, Upper Sandusky; 
B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; 
H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 


Oklahoma 


George G. Sohlberg, Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City; John K. Landes, Enid Mill- 
ing Co., Enid; W. H. Boon, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno. 


Pennsylvania 


H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling 
Co., Saltsburg; H. G. Wolf, Lakeview Mill- 
ing Co., Chambersburg; C. Roy Dimm, Rob- 
inson Mfg. Co., Muncy; Fred O. Shane, 
Philadelphia. 

Tennessee 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, Morris Werthan, Wer- 
than Bag Co., Nashville; Richard P. John- 
son, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville; 
B. Deutsch, Chase Bag Co., Memphis. 

Texas 

J. A. Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls. 

Wisconsin 

W. H. Cahill, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., H. F. Hunter, Chase Bag Co., Milwau- 
kee; G. W. Moody, Weyauwega Milling Co., 
Weyauwega. 
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GOVERNMENT SHIPPING INTERESTS mixer. He is making acquaintances at 


Whether government ownership shall 
go or stay is the issue involved in the 
present controversy over the sale of five 
passenger vessels now being operated for 
the government out of San Francisco. 
A majority of the Shipping Board con- 
tends that the sale complies with the 
terms of the national merchant marine 
act, both in that the ships would be trans- 
ferred to private ownership and that they 
were awarded to the bidder making the 
best offer. 

The national administration has finally 
let it be known that the government ap- 
proves the action of the majority of the 
board. It is understood that President 
Coolidge feels that there must be no 
halting in the move to take the govern- 
ment out of the shipping business. The 
consummation of this sale would be the 
first step in that direction. As the courts, 
however, must finally determine the ques- 
tion of the transfer, the outcome cannot 
be forecast with any certainty. 

The President’s bold stroke in this con- 
nection is most interesting because it re- 
veals clearly what his position will be at 
any future time when efforts are made to 
induce the government to obtrude itself 
into other lines of business or industry. 
This feeling might be expected to assert 
itself again if any of the numerous pro- 
posals to draw the government into the 
marketing of wheat and the milling of 
flour should be attempted. It also gives 
some indication of his stand should the 
next Congress undertake to enact legis- 
lation for the nationalization of water- 


power. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Eastern traffic interests, Washington 
hears, are organizing to resist all at- 
tempts of Congress to take charge of this 
or that function of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Notice comes here 
that the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York is ready to tell the next Con- 
gress that tenacious opposition may be 
expected to every move to set aside the 
present rate making provisions of the in- 
terstate commerce act. 

The Greater New York conference 
might have in mind some legislation al- 
ready enacted and some which received 
serious consideration in the last Con- 
gress. The last Congress, it will be re- 
called, adopted a resolution declaring ag- 
riculture to be a basic industry and di- 
recting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate and revise freight 
rates on farm commodities accordingly. 
This inquiry was started some time ago. 

Also the same Congress came within a 
narrow margin of passing an act arbi- 
trarily abolishing the surcharges on Pull- 
man tickets without regard for the opin- 
ion or findings of the Commission. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


William M. Jardine, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has surprised ob- 
servers by the manner in which he has 
taken hold of his large and responsible 
job. It is something new for any man 
to come inte a cabinet office with such 
definite ideas about what he wishes to do. 
One gets the impression that Secretary 
Jardine found everything just as he had 
expected it and, consequently, is applying 
reforms he had devised before he arrived 
here to take the oath. 

Like the late Secretary. Wallace, Mr. 
Jardine is a finished human being. The 
other day he piloted two United States 
senators, both prominent as sheep grow- 
ers, and five students of an agricultural 
college on the west coast, out to the gov- 
ernment’s experiment farm in Maryland. 
It was said that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture carried a shepherd’s crook with 
all the ease of one who had tended the 
flocks of Abraham. 

The new secretary is the best example 
of what is commonly described as a 








a rapid rate, and those who meet him are 
immediately captured. 

To have a human being come to town 
these days is an event. Why? Well, just 
because Washington is at its dullest now. 
Correspondents of out-of-town newspa- 
pers are hard put for something about 
which to write. Two White House con- 
ferences constitute about the only op- 
portunity that the newsgetter has these 
days to pry something loose. 

And, by the way, there is a lot of com- 
plaint about the present system of giv- 
ing out news at the White House. Some 
think that the President of the United 
States should wag his tongue like the 
village barber. They might as well un- 
derstand that the time will never come 
under our present form of government 
when presidents will give out public 
statements with great frequency for exact 
quotation. 

But some people are never satisfied. 
It is only in the last few years that all 
accredited newspaper correspondents in 
Washington were permitted to gather 
around the chief executive of the nation 
on two days of the week and ply him with 
questions. For a long time after the 
custom was introduced the President 
did nothing more than to give categorical 
answers to queries, or such replies as “I 
don’t know,” or “really, I have never 
heard of it before.” 

President Wilson, great man that he 
was, soon put up the bars to all confer- 
ences with newspaper men, and the corre- 
spondents and the country had to get 
along with such information as came out 
in statements issued through the secre- 
tary or filtered through the leaks sprung 
by casual callers. 

The early conferences with President 
Harding stand out as the most satisfac- 
tory, but these were soon destroyed by 
the zeal of some ambitious scribe who not 
only violated all of the rules as to quoting 
the chief executive, but went further. 
He put the president’s words in quota- 
tion marks, and misquoted him. After 
that Mr. Harding became exceedingly 
cautious about what he had to say. 

It’s queer, but there are newspapers 
and persons in this country who fail to 
appreciate that the citizens of the United 
States know more about what their gov- 
ernment is doing than the people of any 
other country in the world. Just imagine 
King George of England or the President 
of France taking the newspaper corre- 
spondents into their confidence to the ex- 
tent that the President of the United 
States is now doing. 


KENTUCKY BAKERS PLAN 
’ ONE-DAY BUSINESS MEET 


The Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a one-day business confer- 
ence at the Tyler Hotel, Louisville, on 
May 5. This will not take the place of 
the usual annual convention. 

Every baker in the state has been in- 
vited to attend the conference, called for 
the purpose of thoroughly discussing 
problems of vital interest to bakers at 
this time. The customary entertainment 
features will be eliminated, and the entire 
day devoted to business talks. There will 
be no set speeches, aside from an address 
by Frank Cassell. of Louisville. After 
the meeting, however, there will be a din- 
ner, with some entertainment features. 








FRANK 0O. JONES TO STANARD-TILTON 

Frank O. Jones, well known in south- 
western milling circles and recently do- 
mestic sales manager for the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., is now connected with 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 
He will represent the cqgmpany in the 
field, a work for which his wide ac- 
quaintance makes him particularly well] 


adapted. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR IN 
DEMAND IN GERMANY 


As a result of extensive investigations 
it is believed, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce, that a 
good opportunity exists in the Stuttgart 
district of Germany to increase sales of 
American flour. Although Germany im- 
ported nearly 30 times as much flour 
from the United States in 1924 as in 1922, 
the limit in this trade has not been 
reached. 

Flour is one of the few commodities 
that may be brought into Germany with- 
out governmental interference. It is not 
subject to limitation of the quantity to 
be imported. Another fact favoring im- 
portation is that there is no turn-over 
tax on the first transaction. The dealer 
buying from a German mill must pay a 
tax amounting to 90 pfennigs per 100 
kilos. ‘The same tax is not imposed on 
purchases from abroad, although it must, 
of course, be paid when the importer sells 
to the local distributor. In practice, this 
difference is said to give the importer a 
slight but important margin in competi- 
tion with domestic mills. 

Considering the great quantity of 
American flour already sold, the reputa- 
tion it has established is excellent. 

All possible pressure is being brought 
on the government to obtain imposition 
anew of the import tax on flour. The 
market is entirely open to American 
flour, but as it may be closed at any 
time, the greatest possible vigor in push- 
ing exports is to be encouraged. 





EDDY BAKERY, BUTTE, OPENS 
LARGEST PLANT IN MONTANA 


Great Fatis, Mont.—The Eddy Bak- 
ery, Butte, recently opened what it 
claims to be the largest, newest and most 
modernly equipped bakery in Montana 
and the equal of any between the Twin 
Cities and the Pacific Coast. It is offi- 
cially stated by the owning company that 
the new building and equipment repre- 
sent an outlay of $100,000. The bakery 
is equipped with automatic machinery 
so that there is not a single instant, from 
the time the flour is put into the mixing 
pans until the loaf is handed to the re- 
tailer, that it comes into contact with 
human hands. The bakery has an oven 
capacity of 940 loaves at a baking, 20 
men being employed. 

The plant will give particular attention 
to the bread needs of Butte and Ana- 
conda, and will be under the manage- 
ment of H. N. Hill. The Eddy Baking 
Co. is the outgrowth of baking activities 
started in Helena some 15 years ago. 
It uses in all its plants flour made from 
Montana grown wheat only. Each bak- 
ery has a trade name for its loaf, that 
selected for the Butte plant being Pan- 
Dandy. 


GRAIN FIRM LOSES ACTION 
AGAINST STEAMSHIP CO. 


Burrato, N. Y.—A jury in the United 
States district court here has returned a 
verdict of no cause of action in the $45,- 
000 suit brought by the Eastern Grain 
Milling & Elevator Corporation against 
the Buffalo Steamship Co. 

The grain company alleged that 35,000 
bus of a winter cargo of oats aboard the 
steamer Hugh Kennedy, at this port in 
1921, was damaged through faulty 
hatches and hatch covers. The defense 
held that the grain already had been 
damaged when it was loaded. 

For the defense, Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, 
Chicago cereal chemist, testified that the 
damage to the grain might have been 
caused by the evaporation of water. 
Asked to explain the damaged condition 
of grain eight or nine feet below the bulk 
of the cargo, which was surrounded by 
good grain, he declared that it was 
caused by the grain being damp when 
loaded. 





CANADIAN TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


Toronto, Ont.—The traffic officers of 
various Canadian milling companies held 
a meeting in Toronto on April 17 for the 
purpose of organizing their forces and 
preparing a program of action in several 
matters of vital interest to Canadian 
millers. Subjects dealt with included 
local rates on flour in Ontario, rates to 


maritime provinces, milling-in-transit 
rates for export and the policy to be pur- 
sued when the more general railway 
freight rate structure of Canada is under 
revision, as soon must be the case. 

E. D. Stewart, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, was elected chairman, and 
Charle La Ferle, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, vice chairman. Out of 
town traffic men present included Charles 
Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., D. M. Wil- 
son, St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and Roy King, Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland. A. H. Batrey. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

-— Week ending—, 
April 11 April 4 April 11, 1925 
ee re 254,000 

Imports into bonded mills for 


July 1, 1924, to 


grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 

r-—-Week ending—, July 1, 1924, to 

April 11 April 4 April 11, 1925 
42,000 372,000 4,892,000 




















ST. LOUIS GRAIN FIRM DISSOLVED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co., one of the oldest grain firms 
in St. Louis, announces that, due to the 
recent deaths of N. L, Moffitt and E. J. 
Gissler, officers of the company, the re- 
maining officers have decided to retire 
from the grain commission business, ef- 
fective May 15. 

The company started in 1882 as Hub- 
bard & Bartlett, in 1886 becoming the 
Hubbard & Bartlett Commission Co., 
and in 1900 the name was again changed 
to the Hubbard & Moffitt Commission 
Co. The last change was made in 1920, 
when the company became known as the 
Moffitt-Napier Grain Co. 





L. J. WEITZMAN CHANGES ADDRESS 

Curicaco, Inu.—L. J. Weitzman, man- 
ager Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces that, effective May 1, he will 
move into offices at 640 Strauss Building. 
Mr. Weitzman is also vice president of 
the Chicago Cream Cake Co., 6033 La 
Fayette Avenue, which is building up a 
successful business in small cakes and 
doughnuts. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 21, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 











c From 

Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp y 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ... A ++++ 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bergen 7. © e665 Beene saee 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ine 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol 2.6: 23.00 .... «wees 33,00 154 
Cardift ....c. 28.00 .... «+. 28.00 noes 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP cccccccs 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 2008 

DORBIS occcee 30.00 oe sees See 

Dublin ...... 23.00 + 23.00 23.00 

Dundee ...... 94.060 20s 9400 ose 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 oan 

Gibraltar 220. G@.GO cose ceeds cece sees 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ease 
Hamburg ,... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
HQvre ...cece 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 jane 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
| ee - 28.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eves 
Leith .occcces 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 nee 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 28.00 .... odes 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 o0es 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles BECO cscs seer seve oes 
Newcastle ... 38.00. .... seco coos TTS 
Osl® .cccccsee 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirzweus ...... DEE 4006 s0000' mses eee 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.v0 20.00 20.00 
Southampton.. 25.00 .... .... «es. wet 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 ... eee 


Stockholm ... : 29.00 29.00 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side”’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls,‘ from Sept. 1, 1924, to April 18, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—-Output——, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. 7,022 8,081 203 53 
_,.. Beer 277 457 eee TT: 
Duluth-Superior 702 652 ode “= 
Outside ....... 7,708 7,359 216 88 


A freshman at the University of Michi- 
gan has fought 30 battles in the prize 
ring, and uses this method of getting 
money for his college expenses. Most of 
the others, more successful in overcoming 
their timidity, step right up and ask fa- 
ther.—Detroit News. 

* * 

An economist remarks that we are all 
waited on hand and foot by thousands 
of people. We hate people who wait on 
our feet.—Punch. 


A burglar who entered the bedroom 
of a famous movie actress at Los An- 
geles took away 11 wedding rings. It is 
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reported, however, that the bulk of the 
lady’s collection had been deposited in a 
bank.—Punch. 


. * 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Bakers, dear Bakers, quit merging your 

stocks, 
Or our whole caboodle will go on the 

rocks. 

me. BD. Y. 
° * * 

Friend: “You had a very fashionable 
audience, didn’t you?” 

Pianist: “Very. At one time there was 
not a single person in the room who was 
listening.” —Boston Transcript. 


* — 


Miss Youngbride: “I have not the 
slightest idea how the wedding service 
begins. I'll have to look it up.” 

Her Adorer (glancing at the wedding 
gifts that have been sent in): “Why no! 
begin, ‘Know all men by these presents’? 
—Tit-Bits. 


7 * 


FOLLOW THE SIGNS 
“My goodness!” remarked the old gen 
tleman as he stopped the young lad witl 
the fine catch of trout. “You've had ; 
very successful day, young man. Wher 
did you catch all these fish?” 
“Just walk down that patch marked 
‘Private’ and keep right on till you com 








territory. 


ods. 


equipment. 


Minneapolis—J. L. Losie, Western Traffic 
Manager. E.E.Swan, Commercial Agent, 
205 Metropolitan Life Building. 

St. Paul—R. L. McDonald, General Agent, 
709 Merchants Bank Building. 








Four of These New Steel 
Steamers Now at Your 
Service 


E’VE purchased four of these new steamers 
so we can give you better service and also 
permit prompt sailings every other day. 


These fast boats will operate between Duluth and Port 
Huron, Michigan, where direct connections will be 
made with eastern trunk lines through the Pere Mar- 
quette and Grand Trunk systems, thus offering ex- 
press service to and from all eastern points including 
Eastern Canada, New England, and Trunk Line 


To eliminate damage, we use skids or slides for flour 
and sacked goods instead of the usual dumping meth- 
We’ve even built uniform gangways on our 
docks to fit boat openings just to insure greater safety 
in loading and unloading your merchandise. 


And—we offer more than mere boats with superior 
We also assure our shipping friends 
that constant personal attention caution. 
“‘determined”’ to please you. 


Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. 
McDougall Terminal, Duluth 


F. R. Levins, Vice Pres. in Charge of Traffic 
AGENTS 





We are 


A. R. Sheff, General Freight Agent 


Detroit—W. A. Young, General Agent, 1500 
Real Estate Building. 

New York—G. Paterson, Eastern Manager. 
George P. Russell, General Agent. I. R. 
Jones, Trav. Freight Agt., 17 State Street. 
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to a notice, “Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted. A few yards farther on there’s 
a fine pool in the river marked ‘No fish- 
ing allowed,’ and there you are, sir !’— 
Union Pacific Magazine. 

oe + 


REFLECTIONS OF A FLOUR SELLER IN 
MARCH, 1925 

You can lead a horse to water but you 
cannot make him drink, 

You can quote the flour buyer but you 
cannot make him think 

That the price will not be lower, that 
we are not on the brink 

Of a further break in prices to put 
profits on the blink. 


* * 
EASILY RIGHTED 


Lady: “Tobe, I’m sorry to hear your 
wife got a divorce.” 

Tobe: “Yessum, she done gone back to 
Alabama.” 

Lady: “Who will do my washing now?” 

Tobe: “Well, mum, I’se co’tin’ again, 
and I co’ts rapid.”—Borrowed. 

. o 


St. Peter: “That new arrival seems dis- 
appointed in heaven.” 

Gabriel: “He is. He'd just finished 
reading a real estate agent’s prospectus 
of a new residence tract when his flivver 
ran over an embankment.”—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 

* . 

Sir Thomas Lipton is said to be en- 
lusiastic about prohibition in the United 
States. Sir Thomas is in England.— 
unch. 

” o 

Word from Los Angeles informs us 
that a local hardware merchant has 
achieved the farthest west in alluring 
signs by rechristening his store, “Ye 
Olde Radio Shoppe.”—Life. 


* * 


SALESMANSHIP PLUS 


The new salesman, although very en- 
thusiastic, could not be described as al- 
together convincing. : 

“This,” he said, “is one of the finest 
blankets produced today. In material 
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Turns the 
Doughnut 


Cuts the 
Doughnuts 


and in construction it is far above any- 
thing at present on the market. For the 
price there is nothing to touch it.” 

“What is the price?” his customer in- 
quired. 

“Just a minute and I will inquire,’ 
the reply.—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
graph. 


> was 


Tele- 
> 


HE’LL GET ‘TIRED EVENTUALLY 


An attorney who advertised for a 
chauffeur, when questioning a Negro ap- 
plicant, said: “How about you, George, 
are you married?” 

“Naw sir, boss, naw sir, Ah make mah 
own livin’.”—Borrowed. 

7 . 

Whiz: “Lots of foreigners are coming 
into our country.” 

Bang: “Yes, immigration is the sincer- 
est form of flattery.”"—American Legion 
Weekly. 








Special Notices 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DEMONSTRATOR AND SALESMAN ON 
soft or hard wheat flour wishes to make 
a change; best of references; years of 
experience. Address 18, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls 
wishes position with mill; North Dakota 
preferred, Address Box 215, Fordville, 





N. D. 
AS LABORATORY ASSISTANT—MAR- 
ried; high school graduate; four years’ 


laboratory and wheat experience; well 
posted on durum wheats; willing to leave 
city. Address 25, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CASHIER AND ACCOUNTANT; SEVEN 
years’ milling experience; acquainted with 
credits and milling in transit; married, 31 
years of age; at present employed, but 
want position with some future to it. Ad- 
dress 31, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 160 bbls up; 
20 years’ experience with hard and soft 
wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; guaran- 
tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and install flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 reference. Address 27, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be-charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILL SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY SUC- 
cessful record wants position in good mod- 
ern mill of large capacity up to 10,000 
bbls or more; can handle hard and soft 
wheat, blends and cereals; prefer South- 
west or Pacific Coast states, but will go 
anywhere. Address 29, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 












AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
general manager by exceptionally capable 
man, under 35 years of age, who has had 
15 years’ experience in the milling busi- 
ness; familiar with all branches of the 
industry; has directed sales of large com- 
panies, and traveled extensively in do- 
mestic and foreign markets; excellent ref- 
erences furnished. Address 981, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN OF 
middle age, with exceptionally broad and 
valuable experience in all departments of 
milling, is leaving his present connection 
of his own accord and seeks position with 
first class mill; has had 20 years’ experi- 
ence, with infrequent changes, in both 
Northwest and Southwest, covering every 
position from wheat buyer up to sales 
manager, assistant manager and manager; 
plain, straightforward man able to furnish 
highest references, including The North- 
western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1022, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Dough 
Container 


Above illustration shows the 
frying compartment of the 
automatic doughnut machine 


FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN FLOUR, 
feed, grain, seed business, also custom 
grinding. Address Paul Leinenkugel, 
Sauk City, Wis. 










Frying 
Fat Feed 


Eac 
Doughnut 
ried in 
separate 
ontainer, 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








PROPERLY INTERESTED PARTIES CAN 
buy this excellent mill, 500 to 1,000 bbls, 
at good figure. Good property for live 
interests. Have corn feed rig also. Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 


FOR SALE—COMBINATION MIXED FEED 
and corn meal mill; daily capacity 500 
bbls corn meal, 125 tons mixed feed; ele- 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; located at St. 
Joseph, Mo., heart of the grain belt, with 
live terminal grain market; machinery all 
in good condition; real estate very valu- 
able account located in the heart of the 
city; good retail business. Address 2495, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR LEASE—A 100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
excellent condition, with auxiliary feed 
grinding equipment; the plant is located 
in a prosperous town in south central Min- 
nesota, surrounded by fine farming dis- 
trict; electric power at reasonable rate; 
owners not in milling business, but desire 
to keep mill operating; lessor can make 
advantageous terms as to rental. Address 
11, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
sae. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
fich. 















CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—two, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 601 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








* ’ FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIV? Let 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











Our machines save frying fat 


As high as 40% saving in frying 
fat over the old method of frying 
doughnuts is reported by users of 
our All Automatic Doughnut Ma- 
chine. Areal worth while saving, 
enough to pay for the machine in 
a very short time. This is the result of 
the scientific method of frying the dough- 
nuts. Each doughnut is fried for the 
same length of time. Each doughnut is 
fried in a separate compartment of the 
kettle and is turned at a fixed point. The 
kettle never engages more than 734 gal- 
lons of fat at any one time. The fat is 
heated internally by a set of electric coils 
which prevent carbonization of the fat 
and eliminate the waste. 


However this is but one of the many 
money saving features. The machines 
also save time, labor and materials. It 
is truly a mechanical achievement of 
efficiency and economy in doughnut 
manufacturing. 


The machines create a demand for 
doughnuts wherever they are put in 
operation. The public likes the high 
grade uniform doughnuts that they 
always turn out. 


Here is your chance to establish your- 
self in the doughnut business, either ex- 
clusively or as a side line to your pres- 
ent business. It is a sure way of making 
large profits. The demand is there, it is 
up to you to supply it. 


One of our doughnut experts is in 
your territory. A card will bring 
him to you at once. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORPORATION, 1170 Broadway, New York 
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Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Seattle, U. S. A. 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat 
flours, also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eremco” 
All codes 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


April 22, 1925 





Our Ogden Sill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 


solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 
Mills at Los Angeles 
7 GLOBE MILLS 
a General Offices: LOS ANGELES 
Sacramento 











SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


The Foremost Milling Organization in Western America 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 


Daily Capactty, 27,000 Barrels 
Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: ‘‘SPzRRY”’ 














Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Codes—ABC, 5th Edition, Western Union WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


Flour for a World Wide Market 


With Brands favorably known throughout the 
world, our Mills enable us to ship from all Pa- 
cific Coast Ports these widely known Brands. 


Olympic Morning Glory Cascadia 
—_ Dayton P. F. M. Best 


Correspondence Solicited 


PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Cable Address: ““PorTFLOUR.” Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 


o 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Muters or Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker AND Pastry Fiovrs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1.000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 

















PACIFIC FLOUR EXPORT COMPANY 


Organized to market flour in foreign markets exclusively. 
Its stockholders are the principal mills of the Pacific Coast, 
with a daily output of 38,000 barrels. 

Agencies will be arranged in foreign distributing centers. 


PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


= Cable Address: ‘““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels ‘All Standard Codes 























CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:""CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 





HARRIS No NOVELTY MILL CO. 
—— SEATTLE, WASH. 
(My ¢ ZW ( Soft Wheat Flours 








HHL Blue-stem Patent, Cake, Pastry and Clears 
| i ba \\ | { 2 }] | | 
HH A 74g 





Ui | I) | [NotROPE PAPER BAGS 

Cail MS 7 Fy 
nat AP % COTTON oo) parek AKRON BAGS 
) = & Sewinc Twine For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 


























: We are located in the best soft wheat belt 
The Peacock Mill Co. in the world and make a specialty of soft 
FREEWATER, OREGON wheat flour. 








McDougall Terminal Warehouse Company 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Concentrating Storage and Distribution. Complete Service. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 
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LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 





WE ARE 
THE MILLERS OF 


BLUBIRD 


KANSAS DARK HARD WHEAT 


FLOUR 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 







SPEARHEAD 


= . : 
Peta Dan i a lal tha 8 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


STANDS PUNISHMENT 


2B SS ah ellie Meee 


Following every operation of dough mixing, 


ume FLOUR 


has a noticeably wonderful rising power. Even with 
the severest “punching” it will come right back. 


Made From Washed Wheat—Milled Scientifically By 


Bernhard Stern & Sons 


Milwaukee 


Elevator Capacity: Half Million Bushels Wheat 
Milling Capacity: Half Million Barrels Flour 


MILLERS SINCE 1878 
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“Ancy FLOUR 


MILWAUKEE 
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Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 











Write Us For Trade 
Suggestions 


We have spent 50 years in cater- 

ing the Bakers’ demand for 

Rye Flour. Let us give. you a 

w ideas on building.a bigger 
on bread made from 


eee 
Py Oe. 


laste, Smell 
Absolutely Right 


The Globe Milling Co. 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 
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PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for ple and quot 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers in the State producing all 
grades that can be made from Rye or its blends with wheat 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Incorporated, Janesville, Wis. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Oo., Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 














Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 





- Other Brands: 
“AERO” “RYEGOLD” 
Export Fancy Medium 
Patent Rye Rye 
“RIVERSIDE” “MAJESTIC” 
Standard Patent Rye Fancy Dark Rye 





Cable Address: ‘““WEYAUWEGA" 


From the Heart of the 


Wisconsin Rye Belt 


We are Exclusive Millers of 
Rye Products from Finest 
Wisconsin Rye 


Our Leading Fancy Patent Rye 





Rye Mealin all Grades 
Export Business Solicited 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
Weyauwega, Wis. 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let us send you samples 


Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 





From 


“WISCONSIN’S 
Choicest Rye Fields 





Pride of 
Wisconsin 
Rye Flour 


Pure White Patent 
The Standard of Excellence 
A Strong Favorite 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PowERFUL” 
Codes: Millers— Riverside 




















NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 








H. P. SCHMIDT MILLING CO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard S Wheat 
and Wisconsin sy Sah 
Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 


Earle W. Wallick 
D. J. Shorb 





WALLICK & SHORB 


LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and 
TAX COUNSELLORS 


International Bidg. 
1319 F. Street, N. W., 
Wasuineron, D. C. 


C.P.A.(Tll) 














Grain 


q(nacana> Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 























“Manufactured Weather” #1’ Propuce Berrer 


Grrier Fngineering ©rporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Office: 


1015 Chambers Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 















































